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INTRODUCTION, 


The  sentiment  of  Antiquity— that  “  The  life  of  no  man  is 
pleasing  to  the  gods  which  is  not  useful  to  his  fellows/" — 
has  been  my  guiding  principle  of  action  during  the  last 
twelve  years  of  my  life.  To  live  for  my  own  simple  and 
sole  gratification,  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  my 
own  personal  profit  and  renown,  would  be  to  me  an  into¬ 
lerable  existence.  To  be  useful,  or  to  attempt  to  be 
useful,  in  my  day  and  generation,  was  the  predominant 
motive  which  led  me  into  The  Desert,  and  sustained  me 
there,  alone  and  unprotected,  during  a  long  and  perilous 
journey. 

But,  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  British  public,  I 
have  to  state,  that  it  is  only  supplementary  and  fragmen¬ 
tary.  If,  therefore,  any  one  were  to  judge  of  the  results  of 
my  Saharan  Tour  merely  by  what  is  here  given,  he  would 
do  me  a  great  injustice.  I  had  expected,  by  this  time, 
that  certain  Reports  on  the  Commerce  and  Geography  of 
The  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  a  large  Map  of  the  Routes  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  would  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  their  publication  is  still  delayed. 
I  can  only  regret  it,  because  what  I  am  now  publishing 
comes  first ,  instead  of  last ,  and  consequently  deranges 
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my  plan,  the  following  pages  being,  indeed,  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  Reports  and  Map.  I  come,  therefore,  before 
the  public  with  no  small  disadvantage. 

With  regard  to  these  supplementary  and  fragmentary 
extracts  from  my  journal,  I  have  also  to  state,  they  con¬ 
sist  only  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  journal.  For  the 
present,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  suppress  the  rest.  But 
this  likewise  may  disturb  the  harmony  and  mar  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  work.  However,  if  these  portions  of  the 
journal  are  favourably  received,  other  extracts  may  yet 
be  published. 

On  entering  The  Desert,  my  principal  object  was  to 
ascertain  how  and  to  what  extent  the  Saharan  Slave- 
Trade  was  carried  on  ;  although  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  following  pages  is  devoted  to  this 
subject.  I  have  already  reported  fully  on  this  traffic, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again, 
which  might  defeat,  by  disagreeable  repetitions  and  end¬ 
less  details,  the  object  which  I  have  in  view, — that  of 
exciting  an  abhorrence  of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 

In  these  published  extracts  from  my  journal,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  truthful  and  faithful  picture  of 
the  Saharan  Tribes ;  their  ideas,  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  ;  and,  where  convenient,  I  have  allowed  them  to 
speak  and  act  for  themselves.  This  is  the  main  object 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  this  Narrative 
of  my  Personal  Adventures  in  The  Sahara.  The  public 
must,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  judge  how  far  I  have  sue- 
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ceeded,  and  award  me  praise  or  blame,  as  may  be  my 
desert.  If  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  abandon  myself  to 
despair,  but  shall  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
have  done  the  best  I  was  able  to  do  under  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  my  then  state  of  health.  It  would, 
indeed,  ill  become  me  to  shrink  from  public  criticism, 
after  having  braved  the  terrors  and  hardships  of  The 
Desert.  However,  the  publication  of  this  journal  may 
induce  others  to  penetrate  The  Desert, — -persons  better 
qualified,  and  more  ably  and  perfectly  equipped  than 
myself,  and  who  may  so  accomplish  something  more  per-  ' 
manently  advantageous  than  what  I  have  been  able  to 
compass.  Acting,  then,  as  pioneer  to  others,  my  Saha¬ 
ran  labours  will  not  be  fruitless. 

But,  if  any  persons  obstinately  object  to  the  style  and 
matters  of  my  Narrative  of  Desert  Travel,  I  shall  like¬ 
wise  as  obstinately  endeavour  to  hold  my  ground.  To 
all  such  I  say, — “  Go  to  now,  ye  objectors  and  gain- 
sayers,  and  do  better,”  My  mission  was  motu  proprio , 
and  I  plunged  in  The  Desert  without  your  permission. 
But  I  am  but  one  of  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Europe. 
You  can  surely  get  volunteers.  You  have  the  money, 
the  rank,  the  patronage,  and  the  learned  and  philan¬ 
thropic  Societies  of  Europe  at  your  back,  Send  others  ; 
inspire  them  yourselves,  and  they  may  produce  some¬ 
thing  which  you  like  better  than  what  I  have  given  you. 
If  I  am  not  orthodox  enough, — if  I  have  not  reviled  the 
Deism  of  The  Desert  sufficiently  to  your  taste, — send 
those  who  will.  A  little  less  zeal  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  a 
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little  more  in  The  Desert,  would  do  neither  you  nor  the 
world  any  harm.  A  little  less  clamour  about  Church 
orthodoxy,  or  any  other  doxy*,  and  a  little  more  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  would  infinitely  more  be¬ 
come  you,  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  and  be  more  in 
harmony  with  that  divine  injunction,  which  sent  out  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  in  The  City  and  The  Desert,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  under  heaven.  If  I  be  too 
much  of  an  abolitionist,  send  one  who  admires  slavery, 
and  who  will  write  up  the  Slave-Trade  of  The  Desert.  I 
have  written  in  my  way  :  you  write  in  your  way.  If  my 
pages  disclose  no  discoveries  in  science,  this  I  can  only 
lament.  When  a  man  has  no  science  in  him,  or  no 
education  in  science,  he  can  give  you  none.  But  what 
are  your  European  Societies  of  Science  for  \  Are  they 
play-things,  or  are  they  serious  affairs  %  Have  you  nei¬ 
ther  money  nor  zeal  to  equip  a  scientific  expedition  to 
The  Desert  \  If  not,  I  cannot  help  you.  By  the  way,  I 
was  astonished  to  receive,  since  my  return,  a  note  from 
one  of  your  eminent  geologists,  repudiating  and  protesting 
against  all  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  “  The  Geology  of 
The  Desert.”  And  The  Desert  is  a  fifth  part  of  the 


*  See  the  newspapers  for  the  correspondence  between  some  of  the 
Bishops  of  our  Church  and  the  Premier.  As  the  question  is,  Whe¬ 
ther  Dr.  Hampden  be  a  Heretic  or  a  Christian  %  I  may  here 
observe  that  the  term  “ Christian”  is  used  in  the  following  pages 
for  “  European.”  To  the  epithet  “  Christian,”  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  I  have  no  other  pretensions  than  that  of  being  a  conscien¬ 
tious  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 
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African  Continent!  Yet  this  gentleman  dogmatizes  and 
theorizes  on  all  geological  formations,  and  can  tell  the  whole 
history  of  the  geology  of  our  planet,  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  bowled  by  the  hand  of  The  Omnipotent 
in  the  immensity  of  space,  of  suns  and  systems  !  If  such 
presumption  and  self-willed  ignorance  discover  themselves 
in  great  men,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  little  men  r\ 

In  the  following  pages,  I  have  encroached  upon  my 
Reports,  to  describe  several  of  the  Oases  of  The  De¬ 
sert,  besides  giving  as  much  of  the  routes  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  the  Narrative  of  my  journey  intelligible. 
But  this  is  all  I  could  conscientiously  do.  For  the  rest 
of  the  geographical  information,  the  public  must  wait. 

I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Born 
with  an  innate  hatred  of  oppression,  whatever  form,  or 
shape,  or  name  it  may  take,  and  under  what  modes 
soever  it  may  be  developed,  mentally  or  bodily,  in  chain¬ 
ing  men  down  under  a  political  despotism,  or  in  forging  for 
them  a  creed  and  forcing  it  on  their  consciences, — I  have, 
since  I  could  exercise  the  power  of  reflection,  always  looked 
upon  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  as  the  most 
gigantic  system  of  wickedness  the  world  ever  saw  ;  and 
which  I  most  deplore,  in  this  our  late,  more  humane  and 
enlightened  age,  stands  forth  and  raises  its  horrid  head, 
impiously  defying  Heaven  !  In  very  truth,  it  is  a  system 
of  crime,  which  dares 

“  Defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms  !  ” 

The  reader  must,  therefore,  excuse  the  language  with 
which  I  have  execrated  this  traffic  in  the  pages  of  my 
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Journal.  There  may  be  some  men  who  think  it  no  crime 
to  buy  and  sell  their  fellow-men  ;  I  have  seen  many  such 
amongst  the  Moslems.  But  he  who  thinks  the  traffic  in 
slaves  to  be  a  crime  against  the  human  race,  has  a  right 
to  denounce  it  accordingly.  I  must  therefore  make  a  few 
preliminary  observations,  though  painful  to  my  feelings. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  agitations  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  have  given  very  lately  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  Slave-Trade,  and  slaves  have  risen  in  Cuba  to  30  and 
50  per  cent,  above  their  previous  average  value,  since 
slave  sugar  has  been  admitted  upon  the  same  terms,  or 
nearly  so,  as  free-labour  sugar,  into  England.  This  is 
entirely  the  work  of  The  League.  Some  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  think  we  must  have  cheap  sugar  at  any  risk,  at 
any  cost,  even  if  wetted  with  the  blood  of  the  slaves.  A 
ridiculous  incident  occurs  to  me.  I  once  saw  a  child 
frightened  into  a  dislike  for  white  loaf  sugar,  by  holding 
up  a  piece  to  the  candle,  and  pretending  it  dropped 
blood.  But  there  is  no  delusion  or  metaphor  here,  for 
the  sugars  of  slave-plantations  are  really  obtained  by 
the  blood-whippings  and  scourgings  of  the  victimized 
slaves  ! 

As  to  Cobden,  his  Cobdenites,  and  Satellites,  they 
would  sell  their  own  souls,  and  the  whole  human  race  into 
bondage,  to  have  a  free  trade  in  slaves  and  sugar.  This 
new  generation  of  impostors — who  teach  that  all  virtue 
and  happiness  consist  in  buying  in  the  cheapest,  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  markets — are  now  dogging  at  the 
heels  of  Government,  in  combination  with  the  West  India 
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agents,  to  get  them  to  re-establish  a  species  of  miti¬ 
gated  Slave-Trade,  because,  forsooth,  there  should  be 
right  and  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  a  man,  as  there  is  right 
and  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  a  beast. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  to  Free  Trade.  I  have  duly 
noticed  and  praised  the  free-trade  mart  of  Ghat,  and 
shown  how  it  prospers  in  comparison  with  the  restricted 
system  of  the  Turks,  prevalent  at  Mourzuk.  But  this  I 
do  say,  the  case  of  Slavery  was  an  exceptional  case,  as 
the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill  was  an  exceptional  case  in 
the  regulation  and  restriction  of  labour.  I  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  of  the  Leaguers  so  outrageous  in 
their  advocacy  of  abstract  principles,  that  they  would 
have  a  free-trade  in  vice  —  a  free-trade  in  consigning 
people  to  perdition !  They  are  of  the  calibre  of  the 
men  who  wielded  that  dread  engine  of  the  “  Reign  of 
Terror,"  the  “Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  and  made 
it  death  to  speak  a  word  against  the  “  One  Indivisible 
Republic*."  These  Leaguers  are  bent  upon  establishing 
an  equal,  although  differently -formed,  tyranny  amongst 
us,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  and  too  energetically  resist 
their  odious  and  intolerable  pretensions. 

But  I  know  not,  whether  these  civil  tyrants  be  so  bad 
as  the  spiritual  tyrants  who  have  just  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves  what  they  call  a  “  Free  Kirk."  These  reverend 
gentlemen  have  received  the  fruits  of  the  blood  of 
the  slaves,  employed  on  the  laborious  fields  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  to  build  up  their  new  Free 

-x-  u  une  e£  indivisible.” 
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Church,  pretending  they  have  a  Divine  right  to  receive 
the  value  of  the  forced-labour  of  slaves,  and  quoting 
Scripture  like  the  Devil  himself.  When  called  upon  to 
refund  they  refuse,  and  make  the  contributions  of  the 
Presbyterian  slave-dealers  of  the  United  States  a  sort 
of  corner-stone  of  their  Free  Kirk.  Why  these  priests 
of  religion  out-O’Connell-O’Connell,  who  point-blank 
refused,  for  the  support  of  his  sham  Repeal,  and  sent 
back  contemptuously,  the  dollars  spotted  and  tainted 
with  the  blood  of  the  slaves  !........ 

It  is  the  old  story,  the  old  trick  of  our  good  friends,  the 
Scottish  divines,  and  their  old  leaven  of  Scottish  fanati¬ 
cism.  We  know  them  of  ancient  date.  We  have  read 
a  line  of  Milton,  who  in  his  time  so  admirably  resisted 
their  bigotry.  It  is  immortal  like  all  that  our  divine 
bard  wrote.  Here  is  the  line — 

“  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.” 

The  Free  Kirk  has  cut  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
because  it  says  the  State  wishes  to  enslave  its  ministers. 
Yet  it  has  no  objection  to  receive  monies  from  the  slave¬ 
holders  in  America.  The  Free  Kirk  will  build  up  its 
boasted  freedom  on  the  wasting  blood  and  bones  of  the 
unhappy  children  of  Africa  !  Why,  indeed,  should  these 
Scottish  divines,  headed  by  the  Presbyters  Candlish  and 
Cunningham,  seek  or  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
held  by  their  fellow  Presbyters  of  the  United  States  \ 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  seek  and  maintain  their  own 
freedom,  and  at  whatsoever  cost  ?  Have  they  not 
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received  the  pro-slavery  mantle  of  the  late  venerated  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  can  they,  poor  pigmies,  possibly  shake  it 
off?  Would  it  not  be  impious  to  do  so?  No ,  they  can¬ 
not, — dare  not  do  this.  For,  as  it  was  said  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  of  a  quondam  champion  of  the  people, 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  “  Liberty  is  on  their 
tongues,  but  despotism  is  in  their  hearts/' 

What  can  be  more  humiliating  to  a  generous  and 
tolerant  mind,  than  to  see  a  body  of  Christian  ministers 
struggling  to  obtain  by  a  Parliamentary  enactment,  the 
cession  of  plots  of  land  for  building  of  churches  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  liberty  and  truth,  from  the  tyrannical 
holders  of  the  soil ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  very  body 
of  priests  does  not  scruple  to  receive  the  money  of  Ame¬ 
rican  slave-holders,  to  build  and  endow  these  self-same 
churches  ?  Such  incredible  inconsistency  makes  one  sick 
at  heart,  and  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  Christian 
feelings  in  the  professors  and  teachers  of  Christianity  ! 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  our  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety  coniines  itself  so  much  to  protests,  and  what  it  calls 
“  the  moral  principle."  No  people  of  the  world  has 
done  more  for  the  liberties  of  Africa  than  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  and  no  people  more  admirably  ex¬ 
emplify  in  their  conduct  the  humane  and  pacific  morals 
of  Christianity.  But  when  the  Founder  of  our  religion 
resisted  his  enemies  by  the  remonstrance,  “  Why  strikest 
thou  me  V9  something  more  was  meant  than  a  protest. 
We  have  had  lately  a  triste  example  of  the  end  of  pro¬ 
tests  in  a  neighbouring  country.  The  annual  protest  of 
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the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  against  the  extinction 
of  the  nationality  of  Poland,  not  only  ended  in  barren 
results,  and  excited  public  ridicule,  but  actually  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  triumph  of  the  nefarious  scheme  against 
which  it  was  made.  Never  was  a  country  so  humiliated 
as  France  in  this  case  ! — Its  Chief,  the  Sovereign  of  its 
choice,  consenting  at  the  time,  to  the  damning  act  of  the 
extinction  of  Polish  nationality,  for  the  sake  of  accom¬ 
plishing  a  low  and  scandalous  family  intrigue  in  Spain  ! 
This  was  something  more  than  ridiculous,  and  is  one  of 
the  many  infamies  of  our  age,  perpetrated  on  so  large  a 
scale.  Now,  I  do  not  assert,  that  the  protests  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  will  end  in  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Slave-Trade  by  the  British  Parliament.  But  the  last  and 
present  Sessions  of  Imperial  Parliament,  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  our  country  abandoning  Africa,  after  the  labours 
of  half  a  century,  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Slave-Trade. 
Mr.  P.  Borthwick  and  Mr.  Hume,  more  especially  the  latter, 
pleaded,  in  conjunction  with  others,  during  last  Session,  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  cruisers  from  off  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  free  trade  in  emigration,  if  not  in 
slaves.  In  this  good  work,  of  course,  they  have  the 
sympathies  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Free  Trading  League. 
Some  of  our  journals  opine,  in  their  late  articles,  that  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  abolition  dream,  and 
suggest  that  the  clerk,  in  charge  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Papers 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  is  an  old  antiquated,  superannuated 
being.  In  a  word,  these  journals  and  Mr.  Hume’s  pro¬ 
slavery  clique,  see  no  reason  why  Great  Britain  should 
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not  exhibit  to  this  and  succeeding  ages,  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  bad  faith  in  the  case  of  British  abolition.  They 
would  have  us  say  to  the  world : — “  All  our  Anti-Slavery 
efforts,  our  Parliamentary  enactments  against  Slavery, 
our  huge  blue  books  of  published  Anti-Slavery  papers, 
our  protocols  and  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  all,  each, 
and  singular,  are  one  grand  organized  system  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy.”  I  know  very  well  that,  in  general, 
foreigners  give  us  no  credit  whatever  for  our  anti-slavery 
feelings  and  public  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade.  This  they  have  reiterated  in  my  ears.  And, 
how  can  they  give  us  credit  for  sincerity  in  abolition, 
when  our  public  men  and  public  writers  call  for  some¬ 
thing  like  the  re-enactment  of  the  British  Slave-Trade  ? 
— and,  whilst  our  quondam  champions  of  Free  Churches 
receive  the  blood-stained  money  of  slave-labour  to  build 
up  their  new  ecclesiastical  establishments  %  Mankind 
reason  from  actions,  and  not  from  verbal  or  written  decla¬ 
rations.  Our  Act  of  Abolition,  and  the  famous  twenty 
millions,  are  not  such  wonderful  things  after  all,  when 
we  owed  a  hundred  millions  to  the  descendants  of  our 
slaves.  We  were  also  nearly  half  a  century  in  abolish¬ 
ing  the  traffic,  after  it  had  been  denounced  as  robbery 
and  murder  by  our  highest  and  greatest  statesmen,  Pitt 
and  Fox4'.  This  slowness  of  our  work  has  given  the 

*  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  very  properly  takes  off 
some  discount  from  the  Anti-Slavery  zeal  of  this  great  Statesman, 
for  being  so  tardy  in  the  work  of  Abolition,  and  allowing  his  Under 
Secretaries  and  subordinate  Ministers  to  support  the  Slave-Trade 
against  himself,  and  whilst  he  was  advocating  its  extinction. 
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cue  to  the  suspicions  of  our  national  enemies  ;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  use  a  gross  vulgarism,  has  “  taken  out  the 
shine,”  or  very  much  dimmed  the  lustre  of  this  great  act 
of  justice  to  the  African  race. 

Here  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  giving  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  working-classes  of  our  country,  to  those 
more  especially  who  head  the  new  “National  Society,” 
and  form  other  and  similar  leagues.  You  say  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  are  your  men ;  you 
adore  your  Humes,  and  Duncombes,  and  Wakleys.  You, 
English  democrats,  or  reformers,  as  you  may  call  your¬ 
selves,  admire  the  self-government  and  cheap  government 
of  the  Transatlantic  Model  Republic.  You  do  well.  But 

now  read  some  of  their  latest  handiworks,  without  note 
or  comment  on  my  part.  The  violent  impulse  given  to 
the  Slave-Trade  in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils — the  advocacy 
of  a  free  trade  in  Slaves  by  the  Leaguers  in  and  out 
the  British  Parliament — the  invasion  and  subjugation  of 
Mexico,  on  the  joint  principles  of  lust  of  conquest  and 
the  extension  of  Slavery.  Deny  these  facts  if  you  can. 
Learn,  then,  to  think,  there  may  be  democracy  and 
republicanism  without  liberty  or  freedom. 

I  pray  God,  that  the  protests  and  public  appeals  and 
remonstrances  to  Government  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety  may  not  end  in  barren  results.  But  if  the  Leaguers 
and  Democrats  have  their  own  way,  its  voice,  though 
just  and  righteous,  will  be  at  length  reduced  to  a  faint 
cry,  a  last  shriek  of  despair — overwhelmed  by  the  loud 
laughs  and  jeers  of  the  fiends,  which  possess  the  dealers 
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in  human  flesh  and  blood,  and  surround  unhappy  and 
doomed  Africa  with  a  cordon  of  rapine  and  murder,  of 
blood  and  flames ! 

“  Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  resort, 

Where  Columbia  exulting  drains 
Her  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins, 

Where  the  image  of  God  is  accounted  as  base, 

And  the  image  of  Caesar  set  up  in  its  place.” 

If  I  were  asked,  “  What  can  be  done  for  ikfrica  V  I 
should  reply  with  no  new  thing,  no  nostrums  of  my  own 
concocting,  but  what  has  been  reiterated  again  and  again. 
Teach  her  children  to  till  the  soil — to  cultivate  avail¬ 
able  exports  by  which  they  may  obtain  in  exchange, 
through  the  medium  of  a  legitimate  commerce,  the 
European  products  and  manufactures  necessary  for  their 
use  and  enjoyment.  Until  this  be  done,  nothing  effec¬ 
tual  will  be  done.  In  vain  you  send  missionaries  of 
religion,  or  agents  of  abolition;  in  vain  you  contract 
treaties  with  the  Princes  of  Africa.  It  is  humiliating 
to  think,  equally  a  disgrace  to  our  religion  as  to  our 
civilization,  that  our  connexion  with  Africa  has  only 
served  to  plunge  her  into  deeper  misery  and  profounder 
degradation.  With  truth  we  here  may  apply  the  strong 
censure  of  a  Chinese  Emperor,  “  That  the  march  of 
Christians  is  whitened  with  human  bones.”  Wherever 
we  have  touched  her  western  shores  there  our  footsteps 
have  been  marked  with  blood  and  devastation.  We 
have  fostered  and  encouraged  within  the  heart  of  Africa 
the  most  odious  and  unnatural  passions.  We  have 
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stimulated  the  prince  to  sell  his  subjects,  the  father  to 
sell  his  child,  the  brother  to  sell  the  sister,  the  husband 
the  wife,  into  thrice-accursed  and  again  accursed  slavery ! 
We  have  done  all  and  more  than  this,  whilst  we  have 
convulsed  every  state  and  kingdom  of  Africa  with  war, 
for  the  supply  of  cargoes  of  human  beings.  And  for 
what  \  To  cultivate  our  miserable  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations !  These  are  the  doctrines  of  mercy  and 
charity  which  we  have  taught  the  poor  untutored 
children  of  Africa.  Happy  for  poor  forlorn,  dusky, 
naked  Africa,  had  she  never  seen  the  pale  visage  or  met 
the  Satanic  brow  of  the  European  Christian  !  Does  any 
man  in  his  senses,  who  believes  in  God  and  Providence, 
think  that  the  wrongs  of"  Africa  will  go  on  for  ever 
unavenged  %  Already,  has  not  Providence  avenged  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  reducing 
their  national  character  and  consideration  to  the  lowest 
in  the  European  family  of  nations'?  And  as  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  not  the  boasted  liberty  of 
our  Republican  countrymen,  who  colonized  America, 
become  a  by-word,  a  hissing,  and  a  scorn,  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  \  Have  not  these  slave-holding 
Americans  committed  acts,  nationally,  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  the  most  absolute  Governments  of 
Europe  would  blush  to  be  guilty  of  ?  And  what  is  one 
of  their  last  acts,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  not  less  decisively 
indicative  of  their  national  morality  %  The  New  York 
Bible  Society  has  declared  that  it  will  not  give  the 
Bible  to  slaves,  even  when  they  are  able  to  read  the 
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Bible !  W ould  tlie  Czar  of  R  ussia  permit  such  an 
impious  rule  as  this  to  be  made  bj  his  nobles  for  their 
slaves  or  serfs  %  Such  an  action  would  render  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  a  thousand  republics  a  mockery,  a  snare,  and  a 
delusion,  and  their  names  infamous  throughout  the  world. 

And  the  time  of  us  Englishmen  will  come  next — our 
day  of  infamy !  unless  we  show  ourselves  worthy 
that  transcendant  position  in  which  Providence  lias 
placed  us,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  empires  of  Earth,  as 
the  leaders  and  champions  of  universal  freedom. 

In  noticing  the  efforts  made  for  raising  Africa  from 
her  immemorial  degradation,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
our  obligations  to  the  Mahometans  for  what  they  have 
done.  If  they  have  extirpated  Christianity  from  the 
soil  of  North  Africa,  and  planted,  instead  of  this  tree 
of  fair  and  pure  fruit,  the  more  glaring  and  showy  plant 
of  Islamism,  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured 
to  raise  Africa  to  their  own  level  of  demi-civilization. 
Whilst  we  condemn  their  slave-traffic  as  we  condemn  our 
own,  we  must  do  justice  to  the  efforts  which  they  have 
made,  by  the  spread  of  their  creed  and  the  diffusion 
of  their  commerce,  during  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  cen¬ 
turies,  for  promoting  the  civilization  of  Africa.  They 
have  succeeded,  they  have  done  infinitely  more  for 
Africa  than  we  ourselves.  They  have  organized  and 
established  regular  governments  through  all  Central 
Africa,  and  inculcated  a  taste  for  the  occupation  and 
the  principles  of  commerce.  A  great  portion  of  this 
internal  trade  is  untainted  by  slavery.  Bornou,  Soudan, 
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Timbuctoo,  and  Jinnee,  exhibit  to  us  groups  of  immense 
and  populous  cities,  all  regularly  governed  and  trading 
with  one  another.  They  have  abolished  human  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  lingers  in  our  East  India  possessions  to  this 
day.  They  have  regulated  marriage  and  restrained 
polygamy.  They  have  made  honour  and  reverence  to 
be  paid  to  grey  hairs,  superseding  the  diabolical  custom 
of  exposing  or  destroying  the  aged.  They  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  The  oases 
of  Ghat  and  Ghadames  furnish  more  children,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  who  can  read  and  write,  than  any  of  our 
English  towns.  The  Koran  is  transcribed  in  beautiful 
characters  by  Negro  Talebs  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
The  Moors  have  likewise  introduced  many  common 
useful  trades  into  Central  Africa.  But  above  all,  the 
Mohammedans  have  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God !  and  destroyed  the  fetisch  idols.  Let  us 
then  take  care  how  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right 
and  fact  of  civilizing  the  world.  Nay,  there  cannot  be 
a  question,  if  we  would  abandon  Africa  to  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  leave  off  our  man-stealing  trade  and  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  Western  Coast,  the  dusky  children  of  the 
torrid  zones  would  gradually  advance  in  civilization. 
But  is  not  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  alternative  an 
indelible  digrace  to  Christendom'? 

Mr.  Cooley,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled  “  The  Negro- 
land  of  the  Arabs*'',"  seems  to  doubt  if  the  Slave-Trade 

*  “  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  advancement  of  civilization  in 
that  zone  of  the  African  continent  which  has  formed  the  field  of 
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can  be  abolished  or  civilization  advanced,  in  Central 
Africa,  because  of  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Desert. 
This,  however,  is  transferring  the  guilt  of  slavery  and  of 
voluntary  barbarism,  if  barbarism  can  be  crime,  from 
the  volition  of  responsible  man  to  a  great  natural  fact, 
or  circumstance  of  creation — The  Desert ;  and  is  a  style 
of  observation  perfectly  indefensible,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  philosophy  and  facts.  First,  we  cannot  limit  the 
stretch  or  progress  of  the  Negro  mind  any  more  than  that 
of  the  European  intellect.  Mr.  Cooley  himself  admits 
that  the  Nigritian  people  have  advanced  in  civilization. 
And  if  they  have  advanced,  why  not  continue  to  advance  % 
But  so  far  contrary  are  facts  to  Mr.  Cooley’s  theory,  that 
The  Desert,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle  to  civilization, 
is  favourable  to  it,  whilst  the  Nigritian  countries  beyond 
the  influence  of  The  Desert  are  plunged  into  deeper 
barbarism.  The  reader  will  only  have  to  compare  my 
account  of  the  Touaricks,  with  the  recently  published 
account  of  the  social  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy, 

our  inquiry.  Yet  barbarism  is  there  supported  by  natural  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  it  is  vain  to  think  of  coping.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  mankind  had  inhabited  the  earth  only  in 
populous  and  adjoining  communities,  slavery  would  have  ever 
existed.  The  Desert,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  the  root  of  the  evil, 
has,  at  least,  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  great  nursery  of 
slave  hunters.  The  demoralization  of  the  towns  on  the  Southern 
borders  of  The  Desert  has  been  pointed  out  ;  and  if  the  vast  extent 
be  considered  of  the  region  in  which  man  has  no  riches  but  slaves, 
no  enjoyment  but  slaves,  no  article  of  trade  but  slaves,  and 
where  the  hearts  of  wandering  thousands  are  closed  against 
pity  by  the  galling  misery  of  life,  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  solid  buttress  on  which  slavery  rests  in  Africa, 
is — The  Desert.”  (p.  139.) 
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to  convince  himself  how  completely  fallacious  in  applica¬ 
tion  is  Mr.  Cooley's  theory  A  Slaves,  too,  abound  in 
thickly  populated  countries  as  well  as  desert  countries : 
witness  China  and  India.  The  Sahara,  also,  has  its 
paradisical  spots,  or  oases  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  its 
wastes  and  hardships.  It  is  likewise,  not  true,  that  the 
Saharan  tribes  depend  for  their  happiness  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  slaves,  or  that  life  in  The  Desert  is  galling  and 
insupportable.  Many  a  happy  oasis  is  without  a  slave. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  always  an  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  line  of  argument,  to  represent  moral  depravity  as 
springing  necessarily  from  certain  physical  and  unalterable 
circumstances  of  creation.  Finally,  to  represent  The 
Great  Desert  as  the  buttress  of  the  Slave-Trade,  is 
contrary  to  all  our  experience.  In  deserts  and  mountains 
we  find  always  the  free-men :  in  soft  and  luxurious 
countries  we  find  the  slaves.  It  is  not  the  free-born 
Touarick  who  is  the  slave-dealer,  or  the  stimulator  of 
the  slave-traffic,  but  the  Moorish  merchant,  and  the 
voluptuary  on  the  coast  who  sends  him.  All  that 
the  Saharan  tribes  do,  is  to  escort  the  merchants 
over  The  Desert ;  and  they  would  still  escort  them 
over  The  Desert  did  they  not  deal  in  slaves,  carrying  on 
only  legitimate  commerce. 

I  may  conclude  by  a  word  on  Discoveries  in  The 
Sahara.  It  is  now  twenty  years  or  more  since  The  Sahara 
was  explored,  or  before  my  present  hap-hazard  tour. 
From  what  I  have  seen  since  my  return,  and  the  little 

*  See  Mr.  Duncan’s  Travels  in  Western  Africa. 
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encouragement  given  to  this  sort  of  enterprise, — the 
public  of  Great  Britain  being  so  much  occupied  with 
railways,  free-trade,  and  currency  questions,  educational 
schemes,  and  State  endowed,  or  voluntary  ecclesiastical 
establishments, — it  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  and  when 
another  tour  may  be  undertaken,  or  how  a  tourist  will 
have  the  heart  to  make  another  experiment.  Unhappily, 
the  spirit  of  discovery,  like  Virtue’s  self,  is  difficult  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  own  reward.  Something,  however,  may 
in  time  be  expected  from  the  French,  who  will  get 
restless  in  their  Algerian  limits,  and  make  a  bold  effort 
to  disenthral  themselves,  by  leaping  the  bounds  of  the 
mysterious  Sahara.  Evidently  the  French  Government 
have  prohibited  all  isolated  attempts.  But  should  their 
colony  succeed,  and  they  must  make  it  succeed,  then  a 
grand  stroke  of  policy  and  action  will  be  struck  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Saharan  routes,  for  diverting  The  Desert 
trade,  if  possible,  into  Algerian  channels.  We  must  wait 
patiently  this  time  for  further  researches.  Necessity 
propels  nations  in  the  march  of  discovery.  England  has 
some  considerable  stake  likewise  in  the  commerce  of  The 
Great  Desert.  But  our  governmental  affairs  are  so  vast, 
and  ramify  over  so  large  a  space  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  Minister  to  strike  out  a  new 
path,  unless  he  has  the  sympathies  and  hearty  support 
of  the  public  with  him.  And  certainly  the  last  thing  in 
the  imagination  of  the  British  public  is  the  undertaking 
Discoveries  in  The  Great  Desert. 

A  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  English  spel- 
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ling  of  Arabic  words  and  names.  I  have  not  adopted 
the  new  system,  as  very  few  people  understand  it.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  original 
words  in  the  ordinary  way,  giving  sometimes  the  Arabic 
letters  for  those  who  prefer  greater  correctness.  The 
spelling  of  Oriental  and  African  names  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  varied  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  sometimes  I 
have  written  the  words  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
style  of  pronunciation  amongst  different  Saharan  tribes. 
I  have  also  omitted  accents  and  italics  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  confusion  and  trouble  to  the  printer. 
With  respect  to  the  contents  at  the  head  of  the  chapters, 
numberless  little  things  and  circumstances  are  besides 
unavoidably  omitted  in  the  enumeration. 

I  have  few  acknowledgments  to  make  to  those  who 
rendered  me  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  my  Saharan 
tour  and  researches.  I  have  rather  complaints  to  prefer 
against  professed  friends.  I  was  unable  to  get  up  in 
The  Desert  a  single  thing,  the  most  trifling,  to  aid  me  in 
my  observations,  when  I  had  determined  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  interior;  whilst,  somehow  or  other,  a 
Memorandum  was  obtained  from  the  Porte  to  recal  me 
instead  of  a  Firman  to  help  me  on  my  way.  Fortunately 
I  was  beyond  its  power  when  it  arrived  at  Tripoli,  from 
Constantinople.  But  if  I  feel  the  bitterness  of  this  want 
of  sympathy,  and  these  acts  of  hostility,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  triumphant  over  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  my  way.  I  felt  freer  in  The  Desert,  unloaded 
by  obligations.  Indeed,  the  fewer  of  these  a  traveller 
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lias,  the  better.  He  always  supports  his  trials  and 
privations  with  lighter  spirits  and  a  more  cheerful 
heart.  His  success  is  his  own,  if  his  failure  is  his  own 
also.  Nevertheless  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  can  I  ever 
forget,  to  the  latest  day  of  my  life,  the  acts  of  kindness 
shown  to  me  by  the  rude  and  simple-minded  people  of 
The  Desert,  and  I  have  duly  and  most  scrupulously 
chronicled  them  all. 

JAMES  RICHARDSON. 


London, 

December ,  1847. 

Postscript. — It  is  hoped,  for  the  honour  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  Government,  that  they  will  resist  the 
clamour  to  withdraw  the  Cruisers  from  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  that  they  will  not  withdraw  the  British 
Cruizers.  If  a  blow  is  to  be  struck,  let  it  be  struck  at 
Cuba,  or  the  Brazils,  and  not  on  the  defenceless  Africans, 
because  they  are  defenceless.  If  a  burglar  prowls  about, 
a  whole  neighbourhood  is  on  the  alert  to  protect  itself 
against  his  depredations.  If  a  band  of  pirates  swarm  in 
a  sea  or  infest  our  coasts,  a  fleet  is  fitted  out  to  cap¬ 
ture  them.  But  it  is  attempted  to  let  loose  upon  weak, 
defenceless  Africa  a  legion  of  pirates  and  murderers — - 
for  such  will  be  the  result  if  the  British  Cruisers  are 
withdrawn  from  the  AYestern  Coast. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  TUNIS  TO  TRIPOLI. 

Project  of  Journey. — Opinions  of  People  upon  its  practicability.— 
Moral  character  of  Europeans  in  Barbary. — Leave  the  Isle  of 
Jerbah  for  Tripoli  in  the  coaster  Mesaoud. — Return  back.— 
Wind  in  Jerbah. — Start  again  for  Tripoli. — Sakeeah.— Zarzees 
— Biban. — The  Salince,  or  Salt-pits. — Rais-el-Makhbes.- — Zou- 
warah. — Foul  Wind,  and  put  into  the  port  of  Tripoli  Vecchia. — 
Quarrel  of  Captain  with  Passengers.- — Description  of  this  Port.- — - 
My  fellow-travellers,  and  Said  the  runaway  Slave. — Arrival  at 
Tripoli,  and  Health-Office. — Colonel  Warrington,  British  Con¬ 
sul-General. — The  British  Garden. — Interview  with  Meheinet 
Pasha. — Barbary  Politics. — Aspect  of  Tripoli. — Old  Castle  of 
the  Karamanly  Bashaws. — Manoeuvring  of  the  Pasha’s  Troops. 
— The  Pasha’s  opinion  of  my  projected  Tour. — Resistance  of  the 
Pasha  to  my  Voyage,  and  overcome  by  the  Consul. — Departure 
from  Tripoli  to  Gliadames. 

Accident  often  determines  the  course  of  a  man^s  life. 
The  greater  part  of  human  actions,  however  humiliating 
to  our  moral  and  intellectual  dignity,  is  the  result  of 
sheer  accident.  That  the  accidents  of  life  should  har¬ 
monize  with  the  immutable  decrees  of  Providence,  is  the 
great  mystery  of  an  honest  and  thinking  mind.  The 
reading  accidentally  of  a  fugitive  brochure ,  thrown  upon 
VOL.  I.  B 
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the  table  of  the  public  library  of  Algiers,  gaye  me  the 
germ  of  the  idea,  which,  fructifying  and  expanding, 
ultimately  led  me  to  the  design  of  visiting  and  explor¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Oasis  of  Ghadames,  planted  far-away 
amidst  the  most  appalling  desolations  of  the  Great 
Saharan  Wilderness.  This  should  teach  us  to  lower  our 
pretensions,  and  take  a  large  discount  from  our  merits  in 
originating  our  various  enterprises  ;  but,  alas  !  our  over¬ 
weening  self-love  always  manages  to  get  the  better  of  us. 
The  brochure  alluded  to  was  a  number  of  the  Revue  de 
L’ Orient,  published  at  Paris,  containing  a  notice  of 
Ghadames  by  M.  Subtil,  the  notorious  sulphur '"-explorer 
and  adventurer  of  Tripoli. 

On  leaving  Algiers,  in  January,  1845,  I  carried  the 
idea  of  Ghadames  with  me  to  Tunis  ;  and  thence,  after 
agitating  an  exploration  to  The  Desert  amongst  my 
friends,  some  of  whom  plainly  told  me,  if  I  went  I  should 
never  return,  I  should  be  consumed  with  the  sun  and 
fever,  or  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  to  attempt  such 
a  thing  was  altogether  madness,  I  journeyed  on  to 
Tripoli,  where  I  entered  with  all  my  soul  and  might  into 
the  undertaking.  But  as  in  Tunis  so  in  Tripoli,  I  heard 
the  birds  of  evil-omen  uttering  the  same  mournful  notes 
of  discouragement : — “  I  should  never  reach  Ghadames, 
no  one  else  had  done  so,  or  no  one  else  had  gone  and 
returned.  I  should  perish  by  the  hand  of  banditti,  or 
sink  under  the  burning  heat.  I  was  not  the  man  ;  it 

*  Many  newspaper  articles  liave  been  written,  and  companies 
formed,  for  the  promotion  of  exploring  for  sulphur  in  Tripoli  (the 
Syrtis) ;  but  somehow  or  other,  all  these  schemes  have  failed.  I 
have  been  told  there  is  sulphur  in  the  Syrtis,  and  the  failure  of 
obtaining  it  in  remunerative  quantity  is  to  be  attributed  alone  to 
the  chicanery  or  want  of  skill  in  the  agent. 
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required  a  frame  of  iron.  Enthusiasm  was  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  it  required  a  man  who  was  expert  in  arms, 
and  who  could  fight  his  way  through  The  Desert.”  And 
such  is  the  absurd  character  of  men,  and  some  people 
pretending  to  be  friends  of  African  discovery,  that,  on 
hearing  of  my  safe  return  after  nine  months’  absence, 
they  felt  chagrined  their  sagacious  vaticinations  were  not 
verified.  Like  a  man  who  writes  a  book,  and  ever  so 
bad  a  book,  he  cannot  afterwards  adopt  a  right  senti¬ 
ment,  or  course  of  action,  because  he  has  written  his 
book.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  Davidson,  in  Western  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  the  late  disastrous  mishap  of  the  young  Tuscan 
on  his  return  from  Mourzuk,  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
these  Barbary »coast  prophets,  who  cannot  comprehend  a 
deviation  from  what  had  happened  before,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  violent  deaths  of  these  individuals, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  details,  were  brought 
about  by  the  greatest  possible  imprudence  on  their  part. 
However,  I  may  say  without  hesitation,  no  people  dread 
The  Desert  so  much,  and  have  in  them  so  little  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  African  discovery,  as  the 
naturalized  Europeans  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  other 
parts  of  Barbary.  To  purchase  the  co-operation  of  a 
volunteer  in  these  countries  would  require  more  money 
than  defraying  the  expense  of  an  expedition,  and  after 
all,  from  the  love  of  intrigue  and  double-dealing  which 
Europeans  long  resident  in  Barbary  acquire,  as  well 
as  other  drawbacks,  you  would  be  very  badly  served. 

I  shall  begin  the  narrative  of  my  personal  adventures 
in  The  Sahara  with  my  departure  from  the  island  of 
Jerbah  to  Tripoli. 

May  7th,  1845. —Left  Jerbah  in  the  evening  for 
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Tripoli  in  the  coaster  Mesdoud  (“happy”).  The  captain 
and  owner  was  a  Maltese,  but  the  colours  under  which 
we  sailed  were  Tunisian.  Generally,  a  Moorish  captain 
di  bandeira  commands  these  coasters,  because  it  saves 
them  dues  at  the  various  ports.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
small  coasting  craft  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  though  the 
property  of  Europeans,  sail  under  the  Turkish,  rather 
Mahometan  (red)  flag.  Although  May,  our  captain  told 
me,  it  was  the  worst  month  in  the  year  for  coasting  in 
Barbary.  The  wind  comes  in  sudden  puffs  and  gales, 
blowing  with  extreme  violence  everything  before  it,  pros¬ 
trating  and  rooting  up  the  stoutest  and  strongest  palm- 
trees.  So,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  we  got  out,  a  gregale 
(“  north-easter”)  came  on  terrifically,  and  occasioned  us 
to  return  early  next  morning  to  Jerbah.  During  the 
night,  we  were  nearly  swamped  a  few  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  gregale  continued  the  next  two  days,  striking 
down  several  of  the  date-trees  with  great  fury.  When 
these  trees  are  so  struck  down,  the  people  do  not  make 
use  of  the  wood  for  months,  nay  years,  because  it  is  ill- 
luck.  Jerbah  is  a  grand  focus  of  wind,  and  it  sometimes 
blows  from  every  point  of  the  compass  in  twelve  hours. 
Aeolus  seems  to  patronize  this  isle ;  and,  as  at  Mogador 
on  the  Atlantic,  wind  here  supplies  the  place  of  rain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mogador  have  wind  nine  months 
out  of  twelve ;  but  seasons  pass  without  a  shower  of 
rain. 

10th. — Evening.  Left  again  for  Tripoli.  We  passed 
the  night  about  ten  miles  off  the  island,  amongst  the 
fishing  apparatus,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  so  many 
little  islets.  They  consist  of  mere  palm-tree  boughs, 
struck  deep  into  the  mud  as  piles  are  driven  ;  and  large 
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spaces  are  thus  enclosed.  When  the  tide*  falls,  the  fish 
get  entangled  or  enclosed  in  these  enclosures,  and  are 
caught.  Very  fine  fish  are  taken,  and  a  fifth  of  the 
ordinary  sustenance  of  the  islanders  is  derived  from  this 
fishing.  Unhappily  the  poor  fishermen  are  obliged  to 
pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fish  caught 
to  Government ;  so  the  poor  in  all  countries  are  the 
worse  treated  because  they  are  poor. 

11th. — The  wind  becoming  again  foul,  we  put  into  a 
little  place  called  Sakeeah,  a  port  of  the  island  in  the 
S.E.  Here  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  port  town,  only 
a  small  square  ruinous  hovel  of  mud  and  plaster,  and  a 
rude  hut  put  up  temporarily  by  a  Maltese,  who  is  build¬ 
ing  a  boat.  I  often  think  the  Maltese  are  the  Irish  of 
the  South.  Maltese  enterprise  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  but  in  their  own  country.  The  port, 
such  as  it  is,  is  defended  by  a  little  round  battery,  four 
feet  high,  with  three  rusty  pieces  of  cannon.  If  these 
could  be  fired  off,  the  masonry  would  tumble  to  pieces. 
This  is  the  present  state  of  all  the  fortifications  of 
Mahometan  Barbary.  It  frequently  happens  that  when 
a  vessel  of  war  visits  the  smaller  Barbary  ports,  and 
wishes  to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  governors,  it  is 
kindly  requested  this  may  not  be  done,  because  it  is 
necessary  etiquette  to  return  the  salute,  and,  if  returned, 
the  masonry  of  the  fortifications  may  tumble  down.  The 
scene  was  wild  and  bare;  the  colours  of  the  landscape 
light  and  bright.  There  were  some  Moors  winnowing 


*  There  is  a  far  greater  ebb  and  flow  of  tide  here  than  at  any 
other  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sea  rising  and  falling  no  less 
than  ten  feet.  This  tidal  phenomenon  extends  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
and  to  Sfax. 
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barley.  An  ox  was  treading  out  the  corn,  in  Scripture 
fashion.  Crops  of  barley  and  other  grain  are  grown  all 
over  this  fertile  isle,  under  the  date-palm  and  olive 
trees.  Small  boats  were  waiting  to  carry  off  the  grain 
to  Tunis.  As  in  Ireland,  little  remains  to  feed  the 
people.  They  must  feed  on  dates,  or  fish,  or  vegetables 
and  roots. 

12 th. — Left  Sakeeah  with  a  strong  breeze.  On  look¬ 
ing  back  on  the  island  it  had  the  appearance  of  thousands 
of  date-palms,  boldly  standing  out  of  the  sea,  the  land 
being  so  low  as  not  to  be  discernible  a  few  miles'  distance. 
Jerbah,  from  this  appearance,  as  from  reality,  deserves 
the  name  of  the  “  Isle  of  Palms."  After  crossing  the 
channel,  which  runs  between  the  island  and  the  conti¬ 
nent,  whose  waters  were  deep  and  rough,  we  got  aground 
in  the  Shallows,  off  Zarzees.  This  place  is  a  round  tower 
(burge)  on  the  continent,  with  a  few  houses  and  planta¬ 
tions  of  olives  and  dates.  Here  commences  the  shoal- 
water,  or  bassa-fondo ,  as  our  semi-Italian  boatmen  called 
it,  which  continues  east  along  the  coast  for  eighty  miles, 
as  far  as  Rais-el-Makhbes.  When  we  got  off  again,  at 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  we  passed  Biban  (“  two  doors"), 
the  frontier  place  of  the  Tunisian  dominions.  Biban  is 
a  castle,  with  some  fifty  Arab  houses,  built  of  palm-wood 
and  leaves  in  the  shape  of  hay-stacks,  and  is  situate  on 
an  islet,  on  each  side  of  which  the  sea  passes  inland  and 
forms  a  large  lagoon.  There  is  at  Biban  a  single  Euro¬ 
pean  resident,  an  Italian,  who  acts  as  a  French  agent  and 
spy  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  He  is  paid 
about  eighteen-pence  a  day,  cheap  enough  for  his  high 
political  mission.  The  French  are  mighty  fond  of  plant¬ 
ing  spies  all  over  Barbary  ;  but  espionage  is  their  forte. 
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In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  Salines “  salt  pits,” 
on  the  coast,  where  we  found  several  small  coasters 
loading  with  salt  for  Tripoli.  Salt  is  also  exported  from 
this  place  to  Europe.  Here  we  brought  up  for  the  night, 
creeping  and  feeling  our  way  as  in  the  days  of  ancient 
navigation.  Our  bringing  np,  however,  wTas  fortunate,  for 
the  wind  suddenly  blew  a  gale  from  the  N.W.,  continuing 
all  night,  and  until  next  day,  when  it  fell  a  dead  calm 
again.  Strange  weather  for  the  fine  month  of  May. 
But  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  the  u  home 
station,”  is  one  of  the  nastiest  chafing  seas  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  fair  season  of  the  year  is  exposed 
to  the  most  tremendous  squalls,  nay,  continuous  gales 
of  wind. 

13  th. — We  weighed  again  our  little  anchor,  and  in  the 
afternoon  cast  it  before  Rais-el-Makhbes,  the  last 
anchoring  ground  of  the  bassa-fondo.  The  shore  from 
Zarzees  to  Rais-el-Makhbes  is  extremely  low.  The 
bassa-fondo  stretches  off  the  coast  in  some  places  at 
least  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  is  so  shallow,  that  boats 
of  the  smallest  burden  often  ground.  Here  our  Maltese 
captain  observed  to  me,  with  great  mystery,  “  See,  Sig¬ 
nore,  we  must  now  be  very  cautious  how  we  act,  and 
watch  the  wind,  so  as  to  take  it  on  the  very  first  breath 
of  its  being  favourable,  for  from  here  it  is  all  deep 

*  Like  the  fisli-lakes  of  Biserta  in  Tunis,  these  salt-pits  were 
worked  by  the  ancients,  and  have  been  inexhaustible  and  unchange¬ 
able  through  two  thousand  years.  Whatever  may  be  the  geolo¬ 
gical  changes  in  other  regions  of  the  globe,  those  of  North  Africa 
are  not  very  rapid,  beyond  filling  up  a  few  of  the  artificial  harbours, 
or  cothons ,  with  mud.  Barbary  contains  several  Roman  bridges 
which  have  spanned  a  stream  remaining  the  same  size,  and  running 
in  the  same  bed,  through  a  course  of  centuries.  The  salt  of  the 
Salinas  is  of  good  quality. 
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water  to  Tripoli/'  In  general,  however,  the  Maltese 
captains  display  more  courage  than  the  Italians  in  these 
coasters. 

14 th. — In  the  morning  we  cleared  Cape  Makhbes.  The 
captain  was  to  have  rounded  it  and  entered  the  little 
port  of  Zouwarah,  where  there  is  a  quarantine  agent, 
and  landed  me  there  according  to  agreement.  I  had 
letters  for  this  place,  and  was  to  have  gone  thence  to 
Tripoli  by  land,  two  or  three  days'  journey.  On  re¬ 
monstrating,  he  gravely  asked,  “  Whether  I  wished  to  do 
him  an  injury,  compelling  him  to  go  to  Zouwarah,  from 
wThich  port  he  couldn’t  get  out  for  the  wind  T  Perceiving 
the  captain  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  break  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement,  signed  before  the  Consul,  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  now  offering,  I  left  off  remonstrating, 
though  extremely  dissatisfied.  We  continued  our  course. 
It  soon  fell  calm,  and,  as  usual,  the  calm  was  again  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  a  violent  gregale ,  against  which  we  could  not 
make  head.  I  now  told  our  Palinurus  it  was  necessary 
to  look  out  for  the  port  of  Tripoli  Vecchia,  otherwise  we 
should  be  obliged  to  go  back  or  keep  the  open  sea  all 
night,  for  we  could  not  reach  Tripoli  to-day.  Half  an 
hour  elapsed,  and  the  wind  continuing  to  freshen,  the 
captain  took  my  advice.  We  turned  direct  south,  and 
sought  the  port.  After  experiencing  some  difficulty, 
during  which  the  captain,  to  my  surprise,  discovered  the 
most  serious  alarm,  we  found  and  entered  the  wished-for 
haven.  It  was  a  real  miracle  of  good  luck,  for  the  wind 
came  on  dreadfully,  the  angry  spray  was  covering  us  with 
water,  and  our  sufferings  would  have  been  beyond 
description  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  keep  the  sea.  Our 
bark  was  a  mere  cockle-shell,  into  which  were  rammed  and 
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jammed  and  crammed  twenty-two  mortal  and  immortal 
beings :  C’est  a  dire,  four  sailors,  fourteen  Moorish  passen¬ 
gers,  including  a  woman  and  a  child,  two  Jews,  myself,  and 
a  runaway  slave.  So  that  our  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  a 
good  Providence,  pitying  our  folly  and  imprudence,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  the  midst  of  our  confusion  while 
searching  for  the  port — having  only  three  or  four  hours' 
daylight  before  us — the  most  ludicrous  scene  was  enacted, 
which  might  have  ended  in  the  tragic.  Some  of  the  Moors 
professed  to  know  the  port  of  Tripoli  Vecchia.  Here¬ 
upon  each  fellow  gave  a  different  description,  a  thing 
perfectly  natural,  as  each  would  have  seen  the  port 
under  different  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  “It  was 
surrounded  with  white  cliffs, — it  was  black, — rocky, — it 
was  a  sandy  shore."  All  bawled  and  clamoured  together. 
The  captain  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  with  rage.  He 
had  never  been  in  before,  or  his  men.  At  last,  losing  all 
patience,  the  Maltese  fire  got  up,  blown  to  fury,  and, 
seizing  a  knife,  the  captain  swore  he  would  cut  their 
throats  if  they  didn’t  hold  their  tongues,  or  give  a  more 
distinct  account  of  the  port.  This  menace  cowed  them 
down  like  so  many  bullies,  and  they  fell  into  a  moody 
but  vindictive  silence,  their  looks  discovering  the  internal 
oaths  of  revenge.  It  was  really  droll,  if  the  words  used 
allow  the  expression,  to  hear  how  the  captain  blended 
Italian,  Maltese,  and  Arabic  oaths  and  abuse  in  his  rage. 
How  “Santo  Dio!”  now  “ Scomunicat !”  Sacrament !  now 
“Allah!”  “Imshe,”  “ Kelb,”  “ Andat,”  “ per  Bacco!”  . 
At  length,  when  a  sailor  from  the  mast-head  descried 
the  port,  and  a  tremendous  surf  was  seen  or  said  to  be 
seen  rolling  near  the  entrance,  the  Moors,  who  although 
mostly  sulky  under  the  influence  of  their  fatalism,  and 
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show  very  little  courage  in  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  cried 
out  with  fear,  “  Allah,  Allah  1”  “  Ya,  Mohammed  (0 
God !  0  God !  0  Mahomet !)  The  captain  even  felt 
disposed  to  blubber  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  surf,  so 
nothing  less  could  be  expected  from  the  passengers.  A 
bad  example  is  this  to  the  sailors  and  people,  but  one 
which  often  occurs  aboard  Italian  and  Maltese  vessels. 

1 5th. — The  wind  continued  all  night  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  It  dropped  down  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 6th ;  on  the  1 7th  a  pleasant  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
continued  until  we  got  within  a  couple  of  miles  off 
Tripoli.  We  were  followed  for  three  hours  by  a  shoal 
of  porpoises,  some  nearly  as  big  as  our  bark,  which 
enjoyed  highly  the  run  with  us,  “perceiving”  as  the 
captain  said,  “  our  motion  ”  The  first  night  of  our 
anchorage  in  the  Tripoli  Vecchia,  we  had  several  alarms 
that  the  tiny  bark  had  dragged  its  anchor,  and  was 
about  to  take  us  out  into  the  open  sea  :  no  one  could 
sleep.  After  the  wind  subsided,  our  Christian  sailors 
were  alarmed  that  we  might  have  our  throats  cut  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Arabs  from  the  shore  the  next  night.  When 
it  was  quite  calm  we  went  on  shore  to  search  for  water ; 
we  found  a  well  of  good  water  on  the  N.  E.  landing 
of  the  port.  A  palm  beckoned  us  to  the  spring,  but 
a  single  palm  is  often  found  where  there  is  no  well  or 
water ;  and  it  is  not  true,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  that 
where  there  are  date-palms  there  must  be  water.  The 
country  in  this  vicinity  is  a  perfect  desert,  yet  on  this 
arid  waste  shepherds  drive  their  flocks  in  the  spring, 
and  up  to  May  and  June.  The  captain  considered 
Tripoli  Vecchia,  which  is  a  very  ancient  port,  and  the 
site  of  a  once  famous  city,  more  secure  than  that  of 
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Tripoli  itself,  though  certainly  much  smaller.  Whilst  we 
were  here  no  bark  visited  it.  Good-sized  ships  occa¬ 
sionally  anchor  in  it.  Like  Tripoli,  it  is  defended  with 
a  sunken  reef  of  rocks,  some  peaks  of  which  rise  several 
feet  out  of  the  water.  Along  this  line  is  a  strong  surf 
always  chafing  and  roaring.  There  are  two  mouths  of 
entrance ;  the  deepest  water  within  is  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  There  is  another  but  much  smaller  port, 
two  miles  further  east ;  the  coast  from  this  to  Tripoli 
offers  nothing  to  the  tourist.  Twelve  miles  this  way 
begin  those  forests  of  fine  broad-waving  palms,  which 
form  so  noble  a  feature  in  the  suburban  landscape  of 
Tripoli.  When  we  got  off  Tripoli  we  had  a  dead  calm, 
and  myself  looking  about  for  the  wind,  the  Moors  got 
angry,  and  said,  “  Be  still ;  if  you  restlessly  stare  about, 
and  wish  the  wind  to  come,  it  will  never  come  :  you  cast 
the  'eye  malign ’  upon  it.”  These  superstitious  ideas 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Moors.  An  English  captain  once 
told  me,  if  I  continued  to  stay  below,  the  wind  would 
never  be  fair.  Tripoli  looked  here  very  bold,  massive, 
and  imposing  from  the  sea ;  its  broad  lime-washed 
towers,  and  the  graceful  minarets  beyond,  all  dazzling 
white  in  the  sun,  contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the  delusion  of  all  these 
sea-coast  Barbary  towns ;  at  a  distance  and  without, 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  but  near  and  within,  filth  and 
wretchedness. 

A  word  of  my  fellow  passengers  and  crew.  Our 
Maltese  Rais,  although  he  broke  his  agreement  with 
me,  behaved  well ;  I  therefore  paid  him,  requesting  the 
Chancellor  of  our  Consulate  only  to  scold  him,  and  warn 
him  for  the  future.  He  is  a  good  Maltese  Christian  ; 
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and  when  I  told  him  Malta  had  fifty  years’  possession  of 
Tripoli,  he  replied,  “  Ah,  how  the  world  changes !  what 
a  pity  God  has  given  this  fine  country  into  the  hands  of 
rascally  Turks.”  Sometimes  he  would  kick  the  Moors 
about  and  through  the  ship  like  cattle  :  at  other  times 
he  would  say,  “  Aye,  come,  bismillah and  help  them 
to  a  part  of  his  supper.  The  Moors  provided  for  only 
four  days’  provisions,  a  day  over  the  average  time,  and 
they  were  all  out  of  bread  before  arriving  at  Tripoli. 
The  captain  consulted  me  as  to  what  was  to  be  done ; 
we  arranged  to  supply  them  with  a  few  biscuits  every 
day,  I  taking  the  responsibility  of  payment,  pitying  the 
poor  devils.  If  a  Moor  has  a  good  passage  at  sea,  he 
says,  “  Thank  God !  ”  if  not,  Maktoub ,  (“  It  is  written,”) 
and  quietly  submits  to  the  evils  which  he  has  brought  on 
himself  by  sheer  imprudence.  Their  provisions,  in  this 
case,  consisted  of  barley-meal,  olive-oil,  a  few  loaves  of 
wheaten  bread,  and  a  little  dried  paste  for  making  soup. 
The  soup  was  made  of  a  few  onions,  dried  peppers,  salt, 
oil,  and  the  paste.  On  first  starting,  some  of  the  more 
respectable  had  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs,  with  which  the 
Jews  most  frequently  travel;  and  others  had  a  little 
pickled  fish.  When  the  paste  was  finished,  the  barley- 
meal  was  attacked,  and  when  this  was  gone,  the  greater 
part  lived  on  biscuits  sopped  in  water.  We  tried  to  buy 
a  sheep  from  a  flock  driven  by  the  shore,  for  which  I 
furnished  a  dollar ;  but  the  current  was  so  strong,  that 
the  man  could  not  reach  the  land.  One  poor  old  Moor 
lived  actually  on  bread  and  water  all  the  time  he  was  on 

*  Bismillah ,  “  In  the  name  of  God,”  the  formula  used  by  Mos¬ 
lems  when  they  partake  of  food.  In  the  Lingua  Franca  we  have 
sometimes  “Avete  bismillah  or  “  bismillahafo  ?”  that  is,  “  taken 
your  meal  V ’ 
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board,  and  would  have  nothing  else,  telling  me,  44  What 
God  gives  is  enough/’  Yet  he  was  cheerful  and  talka¬ 
tive.  One  of  the  two  Jews  was  also  a  very  old  blind 
man,  clothed  in  rags.  He,  too,  mostly  fared  on  biscuits 
sopped  in  water  ;  nevertheless,  he  also  was  quite  happy  ! 

44  Where  are  you  going,  Abraham?”  I  said  to  him. 

44  Where  God  wills  I  go,”  he  replied  ;  44  but  I  wish  to 
lay  my  poor  bones  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Many 
long  years  God  has  afflicted  us  for  our  sins,  but  it  will 
not  be  for  ever.”  The  old  gentleman  was  going  to  get  a 
passage  from  Tripoli  to  the  Holy  Land.  How  little 
suffices  some  !  How  much  does  faith !  So  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  the  Creator  in  distributing  contentment. 
For  myself,  I  fared  extremely  well  in  the  midst  of  this 
happy  melee  of  misery  and  starvation,  Mr.  Pariente,  of 
Jerbah,  having  filled  for  me  a  large  box  of  provisions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  leg  of  lamb,  a  fowl,  pigeons,  fish  and  bread, 
besides  wine  and  spirits.  But  this  was  as  liberally  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  all  as  given  to  me,  and  not  a  crumb 
was  left  on  arriving  at  Tripoli.  When  we  were  getting 
safe  into  port,  I  gave  the  grog  to  the  crew ;  they  had 
often  cast  wistful  eyes  at  the  acquavite ,  but  none  was 
poured  out  whilst  at  sea.  Two  or  three  drunken  sailors 
would  have  sent  our  cockle-shell  to  the  bottom  ;  still,  in 
spite  of  the  coffee-drinking  vessels,  a  little  spirits  may 
occasionally  be  very  usefully  distributed  to  men,  fighting 
and  wrestling  with  the  wild  waves  and  the  tempest. 
Our  bark  was  from  six  to  eight  tons’  burden,  and  the 
cabin  was  just  big  enough  for  me  and  the  captain  to 
move  in;  the  woman  and  child  slept  in  the  forecastle, 
and  all  the  rest  on  deck.  Each  Moorish  passenger  paid 
half  a  dollar  for  the  voyage.  I  have  been  thus  parti- 
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cular  in  describing  our  coaster  and  its  live  freight,  to 
show  what  misery  is  endured  in  these  coasting  voyages. 
It  was,  however,  a  fit  introduction  to  my  painful  journey- 
ings  through  the  still  more  ^inhospitable  ocean  desert. 

I  have  now  to  mention  my  runaway  servant,  Said. 
This  negro  was  the  slave  of  Sidi  Mustapha,  Consular  Agent 
of  France  in  Jerbah.  Mustapha  was  formerly  Consular 
Agent  of  England,  and  being  found  to  possess  slaves,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  got  up  however  false  documents,  to 
show  that  he  had  disposed  of  his  slaves  ;  but  this  being 
discovered,  the  cheat  did  not  avail,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  any  longer  England's  Consul.  Then, 
seeing  his  imposture  had  failed,  he  again  resumed  power 
over  his  slaves,  and  Said  was  still  his  slave  on  my 
arrival  at  Jerbah.  Hearing  of  this,  I  told  Said  to  go  on 
board,  and  wait  till  the  boat  left.  He  did  so.  The 
captain  winked  at  it,  and  apparently  every  one  else,  for 
Said  was  securely  numbered  on  the  vessel's  papers  as  a 
passenger.  This,  of  course,  happened  before  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  finally  abolished  slavery,  which  important  event 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  reigning  Mussulman  prince.  But, 
even  if  slavery  had  continued  in  Tunis,  Mustapha,  the 
French  Consular  Agent  in  Jerbah,  could  have  had  no 
legal  right  over  Said,  after  having  given  a  document  to 
the  British  Consul-General,  certifying  that  he  had  libe¬ 
rated  all  his  slaves.  The  runaway  Said  was  in  reality  a 
freed  man.  The  reader,  however,  will  be  pleased  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  justifying  my  conduct  for  en¬ 
ticing  a  slave  to  run  away.  I  despise  such  an  attempted 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  every 
man,  who  has  the  means  of  striking  off  the  chains  from 
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a  slave,  and  does  not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  is  the  rather  the  man  who  commits  an  offence  against 
natural  right.  As  to  the  French  Consular  Agent,  I 
asked  some  people  why  the  French  Government  did  not 
dismiss  him  also  for  his  premeditated  forgery  of  public 
documents  ?  I  was  told  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  was 
a  reason  for  keeping  him  French  Consul — that  he  could 
not  be  disavowed  in  connexion  with  British  affairs,  or, 
if  disavowed,  he  must  be  pensioned  off.  A  French 
Consul,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  North  Africa, 
replied  to  me,  on  rallying  him  on  the  various  disavowals 
of  French  functionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 
“  I  assure  you,  the  only  way  to  get  distinction  in  our 
consular  service  is  to  get  disavowed.  When  disavowed 
about  English  differences,  we  must  be  decorated,  or  the 
mob  of  Paris  and  its  journals  would  not  be  satisfied/' 

Our  captain  gave  me  a  hint  that,  on  arriving  at  Tri¬ 
poli,  there  would  be  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  fantazia , 
(“humbug*”)  by  the  health-office  department.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  we  had  been  an  hour  in  port,  the  health 
officer  came  alongside,  and  affected  great  surprise  at  our 
not  having  passports ,  and  asked  me,  with  great  pom¬ 
posity,  what  was  my  “  reverito  nome ?”  The  Turks 
always  adopt  and  caricature  the  worst  parts  of  European 
civilization,  leaving  its  better  forms  wholly  unimitated. 
This  is,  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  the  struggles  which  a 
semi-barbarous  power  may  make  to  attain  the  standard 
of  its  civilized  neighbour. 

*  In  the  present  application,  for  this  Lingua  Franca  word  gene¬ 
rally  means  “  vain  silly  shewing  off.’’  The  “playing  at  powder,” 
or  “firing  off  matchlocks  for  amusement,”  is  also  called  a  fantazia 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
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On  landing,  I  went  off  with  Said  to  the  British  Con¬ 
sulate.  Although  I  had  seen  Colonel  Warrington  at 
Malta,  I  was  now  so  sea-worn  and  browned  with  sun  and 
wind,  with  an  incipient  desert  beard,  that  he  did  not 
immediately  recollect  me.  I  therefore  presented  my 
letter  of  introduction,  mentioning  my  name,  when  at 
once  the  Colonel  recognized  me.  “  Ah  !”  observed  the 
Colonel,  “ I  don't  believe  our  Government  cares  one 
straw  about  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but, 
Richardson,  I  believe  in  you,  so  let’s  be  off  to  my  gar¬ 
den.”  I  rode  one  of  the  Colonel’s  horses,  which  had 
been  so  long  in  the  stable  without  exercise,  that  I  found 
the  Barbary  barb  no  joke.  A  most  violent  gregale  swept 
the  bare  beach  of  the  harbour  as  we  proceeded  to  the 
gardens  and  plantations  of  the  Maslieeah,  and  the  res¬ 
tive  prancing  of  the  horse  was  not  unlike  the  dancing 
about  of  the  cockle-shell  bark  to  which  I  had  been 
condemned  for  the  last  ten  days.  The  British  Garden 
I  found  to  be  a  splendid  horticultural  developement, 
containing  the  choicest  fruit-trees  of  North  Africa,  with 
ornamental  trees  of  every  shape,  and  hue,  and  foliage — 
all  the  growth  of  thirty  years,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  planted  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Warrignton  him¬ 
self.  The  villa  is  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  haunted 
house — for  what  country  does  not  boast  of  its  haunted 
house  ?  The  spot  which  once  was  visited  nightly  by 
some  Saracen’s-head  ghost,  in  the  midst  of  a  waste,  is 
now  the  fairest,  loveliest  garden  of  Tripoli !  Amongst 
its  rich  fruit-trees  is  an  immense  peach-tree — the  largest 
in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  a  round,  squatting, 
wide-spreading  tree,  not  nailed  up  to  the  walls,  but  the 
size  of  its  girth  of  boughs  is  enormous. 
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I  must  take  the  liberty  of  leaving  off  daily  dates  here. 
I  detest  daily  note-writing,  although  the  reader  may  find 
for  his  peculiar  infliction  so  long  a  journal  as  these  pages. 

1 9th. — A  ghiblee  day.  The  wind  from  The  Desert 
is  coming  with  a  vengeance.  Its  breath  is  the  pure 
flame  of  the  furnace.  I  am  obliged  to  tie  a  handker¬ 
chief  over  my  face  in  passing  through  the  verandahs  of 
the  garden.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  it  could  be  so  hot 
here  in  the  middle  of  May.  At  2  p.m.  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  the  sun  was  at  142°  Fahrenheit. 

Neither  Tunis  nor  Tripoli  has  been  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  politicians  of  Europe.  Indian  and  Ame¬ 
rican  affairs  are  the  two  ideas  which  occupy  our  mer¬ 
chants.  And  yet  the  best  informed  of  the  consuls  in 
Tripoli  say,  “  The  future  battles  of  Europe  will  be  fought 
in  North  Africa.”  At  this  time  there  is  considerable 
agitation  and  political  intrigue  afoot  here.  Algerian 
politics,  also,  envenom  these  squabbles. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  of  Tripoli  is  the  most  miserable 
of  all  the  towns  I  have  seen  in  North  Africa.  And  they 
say,  “  It  grows  worse  and  worse.”  Yet  the  present 
Pasha,  Mehemet,  is  esteemed  as  a  good  and  sensible 
man.  Unfortunately,  a  Turkish  Governor  can  have  very 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
country.  His  tenure  of  office  is  very  insecure,  and  rarely 
extends  beyond  four  or  five  years ;  so  that  whilst  here 
he  only  thinks  of  providing  for  himself.  The  country  is 
therefore  in  a  continual  state  of  impoverishment  as 
governed  by  successive  pashas.  Each  successive  high 
functionary  works  and  fleeces  the  people  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  Even  in  our  own  colonies  the  exception  is,  that 
the  Governor  cares  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
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than  for  his  own  immediate  benefit.  In  Turkish  colo¬ 
nies  we  must  therefore  expect  the  rule  to  be,  that  the 
Pasha  should  govern  only  for  his  private  benefit  and 
personal  aggrandizement. 

21st. — This  afternoon  His  Highness  Mehemet  Pasha 
had  arranged  to  grant  me  an  interview.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced,  of  course,  by  our  Consul-General,  Colonel  War¬ 
rington.  Mr.  Casolaina,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Consulate, 
and  his  son,  were  in  attendance  as  interpreters.  His 
Highness  receives  all  strangers  and  transacts  all  business 
in  an  apartment  of  the  celebrated  old  castle  of  the 
Karamanly  Bashaws,  whose  legends  of  blood  and  in¬ 
trigue  have  been  so  vividly  and  terrifically  transcribed  in 
Tully’s  Tripoline  Letters.  On  entering  this  place  I  was 
astonished  at  its  ruinous  and  repulsive  appearance. 
Nothing  could  better  resemble  a  prison,  and  yet  a  prison 
in  the  most  dilapidated  condition.  Walking  through  the 
dark,  winding,  damp,  mildewy  passages,  shedding  down 
upon  us  a  pestiferous  dungeon  influence,  Colonel  War¬ 
rington  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  to  breathe  and  repel 
the  deadly  miasma,  and  turning  to  me,  said:  “  Well, 
Richardson,  what  do  you  think  of  this  %  Capital  place 
this  for  young  ladies  to  dance  in,  so  light  and  airy. 
Many  a  poor  wretch  has  entered  here,  with  promises  of 
fortune  and  royal  favour,  and  has  met  his  doom  at  the 
hand  of  the  assassin !  In  my  long  course  of  service, 
how  many  Kaeds  and  Sheikhs  I  have  known,  who  have 
come  in  here  and  have  never  gone  out.  Pm  a  great 
reader  of  Shakspeare.  It's  the  next  book  after  the 
Bible.  But  a  thousand  Shakspeares,  with  all  their  tragic 
genius,  could  never  describe  the  passions  which  have 
worked,  and  the  horrors  which  have  been  perpetrated,  in 
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tills  place."  The  Colonel’s  tragic  harangue  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  effect  in  these  dungeon  passages,  and  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  enjoy  the  shiver  which  he  saw 
involuntarily  agitate  me.  Indeed,  the  darksome  noisome 
atmosphere,  without  this  tragic  appeal,  could  not  fail  to 
make  itself  felt,  as  Egyptian  darkness  was  felt,  after 
leaving  the  fiery  heat  and  bright  dazzling  sun-light  with¬ 
out.  Winding  about  from  one  ruinous  room  to  another, 
and  ascending  various  flights  of  tumbling-down  steps 
and  stairs,  we  got  up  at  length  to  the  eastern  end,  where 
there  are  two  or  three  new  apartments  constructed  in 
the  modern  style.  In  one  of  them,  not  unlike  a  city 
merchants  receiving-parlour,  we  found  the  Pasha  and  his 
court.  We  were  immediately  introduced,  and  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  His  Highness  an  extremely  plain 
unmilitary- looking  Turkish  gentleman,  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  dressed  without  the  least  preten¬ 
sions  of  any  kind.  How  unlike  the  ancient  gemmed 
and  jewelled  Bashaws  !  flaming  in  “  Barbaric  pearl  and 
gold."  The  present  Ottoman  costume  is  most  simple. 
His  Highness  had  only  the  Nisham ,  or  Turkish  deco¬ 
ration  of  brilliants  upon  his  breast,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  owm  domestics,  coffee-bearers,  or  others.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  hurriedly  came  up  to  us  and  seized 
hold  of  our  hands  and  shook  them  cordially.  The  troops 
were  at  the  moment  being  reviewed,  and  we  had  a  good 
sight  of  them  from  our  elevated  position.  They  were 
manoeuvring  on  the  sea-beach  between  the  city  and  the 
Masheeah  “  Tell  the  Bashaw,"  cried  out  the  Colonel  to 
Casolaina,  “  I  never  saw  such  splendid  manoeuvring  in  all 
the  course  of  my  life.  They  do  His  Highness  and  Ahmed 
Bashaw,  the  Commander-in-  Chief,  infinite  credit."  This 
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compliment  was  interpreted  and  graciously  received 
though  its  value  was  no  doubt  properly  appreciated  by 
the  politic  Turk.  The  Colonel  continued  :  —  “  Tell  the 
Bashaw,  that  as  long  as  the  Sultan  has  such  troops  as 
these,  he  will  be  invincible.”  This  was  answered  by, 
“  Enshallah,  enshallah ,  (If  God  pleases,  if  God  pleases”). 
The  Colonel  still  laid  it  on  : — “  Casolaina,  tell  the  Bashaw, 
I  myself  should  not  like  to  command  even  English  troops 
against  these  fine  fellows.”  To  which  the  Bashaw  and 
his  Court  replied,  “Ajeeb,  (Wonderful!)”  Ahmed  Bashaw, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  most  ferocious-looking  Turk, 
seized  hold  of  my  shoulders  and  pushed  me  to  the  window 
to  admire  his  brilliant  men.  I  could  just  see  that  their 
manoeuvrings  were  in  the  style  of  the  “awkward  squad;” 
but  their  arms  and  white  pantaloons  dazzled  beautifully 
in  the  sun  upon  the  margin  of  the  deep-blue  sea. 

After  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  or  admiration  in 
looking  at  the  troops,  the  windows  were  shut  down,  and 
all  sat  down  to  business.  His  Highness  began  by  asking 
my  name,  when  I  came,  and  what  I  was  going  to  be 
about?  The  Consul  replied  to  these  first  and  usual 
questions  of  Turkish  functionaries,  and  more  particularly 
explained  my  projected  visit  to  Ghadames.  The  Pasha 
immediately  consented,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
Turkish  politeness;  but  before  the  interview  was  con¬ 
cluded,  various  objections  were  started  and  insisted  upon, 
showing  the  not  suddenly  excited  jealousy  of  these  func¬ 
tionaries,  who,  previous  to  my  interview,  knew  all  about 
my  anti-slavery  and  [literary  projects.  His  Highness 
observed  : — “  The  heat  is  killing  now,  the  distance  is 
great,  the  road  is  infested  with  robbers  ;  I  shall  have  to 
send  an  escort  of  five  hundred  troops  with  your  friend, 
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(addressing  the  Consul)  ;  not  long  ago  two  hundred 
banditti  attacked  a  caravan.  All  Tunisian  Arabs  are 
robbers  ;  the  Bey  of  that  country  cannot  maintain  order 
in  his  country;  besides,  an  Arab  will  kill  ten  men  to 
get  one  pair  of  pistols  ;  but  HI  make  further  inquiries/' 
His  Highness  also  related  a  feat  of  his  own  troops,  who 
captured  seven  camels  from  the  banditti,  which  he  said 
he  distributed  amongst  the  captors.  He  also  gave  his 
own  people,  the  Tripolines,  a  very  bad  character.  But, 
of  course,  the  Tripolines  and  the  Turks  must  mutually 
hate  one  another.  We  wrere  served  with  pipes,  coffee, 
and  sherbet.  I  pretended  to  sip  the  pipe  two  or  three 
times,  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  for  though  I  have  been 
in  Barbary  some  time,  where  smoking  is  universal,  I  have 
not  adopted  the  dirty  vice.  Near  the  Pasha  sat  the 
second  in  command,  or  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  forces, 
the  Pasha  himself  devoting  his  attention  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  civil  affairs.  As  I  have  said,  this  function¬ 
ary  was  a  most  savage-looking  fellow,  and  his  acts  in 
Tripoli  and  his  reputation  accord  with  the  character 
broadly  stamped  on  his  countenance.  He  has  risen  from 
the  lowest  ranks — one  of  the  canaille  of  the  Levant — 
and  is  blood-thirsty  and  vindictive  whenever  he  has  the 
means  of  showing  these  dreadful  passions.  How  many 
tyrants  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  the 
victims  and  objects  of  tyranny  ! 

The  Consul  hinted  to  me  afterwards,  that  this  military 
tyrant  would  oppose  my  journey  to  the  interior,  and 
throw  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  thought  the 
Pasha  would  not  listen  to  his  insinuations.  On  asking 
the  Consul  what  he  thought  of  the  objections  of  the 
Pasha  \  he  said  :  “  Oh,  they  are  only  to  increase  the 
merit  of  his  facilitating  your  trip."  Mehemet  Pasha  has 
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the  rank  of  three  tails,  and  the  Pasha  of  the  Troops 
two  tails.  There  wras  present  also  Mohammed  Aly,  a 
Moor,  who  interprets  between  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  and 
the  Turks.  He  is  said  to  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  English.  He  frequently  visits  the  Vice-Consul,  Mr. 
Herbert  Warrington,  who  treats  the  interpreter  with 
a  bottle  of  champaigne,  and  in  this  way  things  are 
greatly  smoothed  down  before  His  Highness.  A  glass  of 
wine  is  often  more  potent  than  an  elaborate  speech  in 
these  and  other  diplomatic  transactions.  It  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  these  functionaries  to  say,  whatever  money  they 
may  take  away  from  Tripoli,  that  they  are  very  moderate 
in  their  style  of  living  and  dress  in  this  place.  The  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  we  were  received  was  exceedingly  plain. 
All  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  ordinary  European 
stuff ;  there  was  nothing  oriental  in  it  but  a  large  square 
ottoman.  A  few  flowers  were  placed  gracefully  on  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  pretty  bronzed  lamp.  We  visitors 
sat  on  cane-bottomed  chairs.  The  costume  of  these  high 
functionaries  was  the  usual  large  Turkish  frock-coat, 
tightly  buttoned  up,  and  white  or  other  light-coloured 
pantaloons,  for  summer  wear,  and  these  strapped  over 
thick  heavy  black  leather  shoes,  the  straps  often  inside 
the  shoes  as  an  Ottoman  improvement  on  the  European 
fashion.  The  head  was  covered  with  the  shasheeah ,  or 
fez,  with  a  large  blue  silk  tassel  hanging  prettily  from  the 
crown.  On  the  breast  hung  the  Nisham  decoration,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  various  grades  and  rank. 

We  left  His  Highness  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  powrnr  to  forward  our  views, 
and  never  dreamt  of  a  future  memorandum  of  recall 
after  having  reached  Ghadames  with  His  Highness’s  per¬ 
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It  is  not  now  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of 
Tripoli,  so  I  pass  on  to  a  second  interview  I  had  with  the 
Bashaw.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  July.  In  this  long 
interval,  I  had  been  waiting  for  letters  from  England,  and 
in  every  way  was  learning  lessons  of  most  imperturbable 
patience. 

I  was  visiting  some  sick  officers  in  the  castle  with  a 
Maltese  doctor  of  the  name  of  Gameo ,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  had  made,  and  whom  I  found  useful  in  collecting 
information  on  Tripoli  and  the  interior,  when  one  of  the 
functionaries  of  the  Castle  came  to  tell  me  the  Bashaw 
would  like  to  see  me.  I  felt  some  delicacy  in  going,  but 
thought  it  better  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  His  High¬ 
ness.  There  was  immediately  presented  to  me,  as  usual 
to  all  visitors,  a  pipe,  coffee,  and  sherbet.  Our  interview 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  conversation  was  to 
the  point ,  referring  solely  to  my  journey  to  the  interior. 
But,  although  I  exerted  all  my  skill  and  tact,  I  could  not 
remove  the  jealousies  of  His  Highness,  and  I  believe  for 
one,  and  only  one  reason.  It  had  been  given  out  in 
Tripoli  that  I  was  to  be  appointed  Consul  at  Ghadames. 
The  Bashaw  fearing  that  such  an  appointment  would 
interfere  with  his  system  of  extorting  money  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  (the  treasury  being  empty  in 
Tripoli),  set  his  face  against  my  journey,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  delay  it  until  he  could  get  a  counter  order 
from  Constantinople.  His  Highness  was  however  very 
polite,  and  promised  to  furnish  me  with  tents,  if  I  had 
need,  and  a  large  escort.  The  Turks  are  getting  sensitive 
of  the  press.  The  Bashaw  said  he  had  heard  I  was  a 
great  newspaper  writer,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  writing  an  article  in  his  praise. 
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At  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  (30th),  Colonel 
Warrington  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  writing  to 
him  a  letter,  stating  my  wish  and  objects  in  visiting  the 
interior.  I  did  so,  and  received  an  answer  from  the 
Colonel  the  same  day.  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  who 
had  great  influence  with  several  people  about  His  High¬ 
ness,  and  myself,  went  again  to  the  Bashaw,  in  order  to 
conciliate  His  Highness  and  persuade  him  to  give  a 
bond  fide  protection  to  me  through  the  interior  of 
Tripoli,  as  also  to  obtain  a  passport.  It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  about  a  week  ago,  a  Ghadames  caravan 
had  been  captured  by  some  hostile  Arabs  on  the  frontiers 
of  Tunis.  His  Highness  immediately  produced  this  case, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  whilst  the  routes 
were  so  insecure.  He  also  alleged,  and  with  more 
reason  : — “  The  season  was  now  too  late,  the  heat  was 
intolerable,  and  an  European  of  my  delicate  constitution 
must  succumb.”  We  therefore  returned  much  depressed. 
Colonel  Warrington  then,  annoyed  at  the  Bashaw’s 
resistance,  wrote  the  next  day  a  letter  to  his  Chancellor, 
requesting  him  to  wait  upon  the  Bashaw,  and  demand 
formally  a  passport  for  me,  my  servant,  and  camel-driver. 
I  went  with  Mr.  Casolaina,  but  did  not  see  His  Highness, 
waiting  only  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience,  in  case 
I  should  be  wanted.  His  Highness  apologized  for  his 
opposition,  stating  his  objections  of  the  season  and  the 
insecurity  of  the  routes,  but  gave  the  order  for  the  pass¬ 
ports.  I  find  the  following  note  in  my  journal : — “Left 
Tripoli  for  Ghadames  on  the  2nd  August,  1845;  I  had 
grown  completely  tired  of  Tripoli,  and  left  it  without  a 
single  regret,  having  suffered  much  from  several  sources 
of  annoyance,  including  both  the  Consulate  and  the 
Bashaw.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  TRIPOLI  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Leave  Tripoli  for  the  Interior. — Feelings  on  Starting. — Ghargash. — 
Gameo,  the  great  quack  of  Tripoli. — Janzour. — Account  of  my 
Equipment. — Camels  fond  of  the  Cactus.' — Arab  Tents. — Je- 
daeen. — Zouweeah.  —  The  Sahara.  * —  Beer-el-Hamra.  —  Squab¬ 
bling  at  the  Wells. — The  strength  of  Caravan,  and  character  of 
Escort. — Shouwabeeah.  —  Difficulty  of  keeping  the  Caravan 
together. — Camels  cropping  herbage  en  route. — The  Kailah  or 
Siesta. — Arab  Troops  seize  the  Water  of  the  Merchants. — Wady 
Lethel. — Irregular  March  of  the  Caravan. — Aaeeat. — Descent 
into  Wells. — Learn  the  value  of  Water. — The  Atlas  and  its 
Tripoline  divisions  and  subdivisions. — The  ascent  of  Yefran, 
and  its  Castle. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  that,  after  long  delay 
and  yarious  negotiations,  in  waiting  and  preparing  for  a 
journey,  everything  at  last  is  hurried  with  a  most  reck¬ 
less  dispatch  ;  this,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  me.  I 
was  to  have  been  escorted  out  of  Tripoli  by  the  Consular 
corps,  with  the  British  Consul  at  their  head,  in  the 
wonted  style  of  Europeans  setting  out  for  the  interior. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August,  before  I  could 
finish  my  letters  for  England,  or  get  my  luggage  toge¬ 
ther,  came  my  camel-driver  Mohammed,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  my  papers  all  spread  out,  began  whining  and 
blubbering,  protesting,  “The  ghafalahf*  is  gone;  we  can't 
overtake  it — we  shall  be  murdered,  if  we  delay  behind." 
Without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  I  amassed  and  bundled 

*  Ghafalab,  a\xs  ,  is  tbe  ordinary  term  for  a  caravan  in  North 
Africa. 
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up  everything  together,  and  gave  him  the  baggage;  then 
went  off  to  the  Sonic,  or  market-place,  to  buy  some  fresh 
bread, — and  found  myself  on  the  way  to  Ghadames,  before 
I  was  conscious  of  having  left  Tripoli.  Such  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  vagaries  of  human  feeling!  Not  being 
accustomed  to  mount  the  camel,  I  determined  to  hire 
some  donkeys  to  ride  to  the  first  station;  Gameo  and 
one  of  his  brothers  accompanied  me.  When  I  could 
breathe  freely,  as  I  rode  on  my  unknown  way,  with  a 
boundless  prospect  before  me,  I  felt  my  heart  rebound 
with  joy,  and  commended  myself  humbly  to  the  care  of 
a  good  God,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  to  me.  I 
had  consumed  three  months  of  most  suffering  patience  in 
Tripoli  before  I  could  start  on  this  journey,  and  was 
otherwise  schooled  for  what  was  about  to  take  place.  But 
I  must  not  begin  too  early  the  record  of  my  complaints. 

Our  first  day's  ride  was  mostly  through  desert  lands, 
for  The  Desert  reaches  to  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tri¬ 
poli.  The  little  village  of  Gargash  was  seen  at  our 
right,  near  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Gameo  exclaimed, 
“  There's  the  little  mosque — there's  the  little  cemetery — 
there  are  the  little  gardens,  little  palms  !" — and  little 
this,  and  little  the  other  :  indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  mini¬ 
ature  of  congregated  human  existence.  Arrived  at  Jan- 
zour,  Gameo  and  his  brother  prepared  to  return.  But 
previous  to  his  leaving,  Gameo,  who  was  a  tabeeb  of 
great  notoriety,  determined  to  display  his  healing  art. 
He  took  out  his  lancet,  and  forthwith  bled  everybody 
in  the  Kaed's  caravanseria.  When  his  brother  begged 
of  him  not  to  bleed  any  more  people  unless  they  paid 
him  something — not  to  be  such  a  sciocco  (“  ninny,")  he 
turned  round  upon  him,  and  indignantly  exclaimed 
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“Ancora  yoglio  lasciare  il  mio  nome  qui”  (Here  I  will 
leave  my  name  also  !)  It  was  the  delight  of  Gameo  to 
be  the  grand  tabeeb  of  Tripoli,  and  even  to  prescribe  for 
the  officers  and  subordinate  bashaws;  and  yet  Gameo 
and  his  family  many  days  were  without  bread  to  eat,  to 
my  certain  knowledge.  I  relieved  them  as  much  as  I 
could.  The  Moors  and  Arabs  are  very  funny  about 
bleeding,  and  the  matters  of  the  tabeeb ;  they  will  ask 
you  to  bleed  them  when  in  perfect  health.  All  these 
persons  who  were  bled  at  Janzour  had  no  ailments  ; 
they  will  also  swallow  physic,  whether  well  or  ill.  One 
of  them  consulted  Gameo  privately  how  he  was  to 
obtain  children  from  his  wife,  who  was  barren.  Another 
wished  to  obtain  the  affections  of  a  girl  by  administering 
to  her  a  dose  of  medicine.  They  consider  a  doctor  in 
the  light,  in  which  our  fathers  of  the  time  of  Friar  Bacon 
did,  of  a  magician,  and  a  person  who  holds  some  sort  of 
illicit  intercourse  with  the  devil,  or,  at  any  rate,  with 
the  genii.  They  never  give  the  doctor  credit  for  his 
skill,  but  attribute  his  wit  and  success  to  the  blessing  or 
interposition  of  God. 

After  taking  leave  of  Gameo,  I  waited  for  Mohammed 
and  Said ;  we  had  gone  on  quickly  with  the  donkeys. 
They  came  up  with  the  camels,  but  instead  of  encamp¬ 
ing  within  the  village,  the  ghafalah  had  brought  up  out¬ 
side.  This  annoyed  Mohammed,  who  kept  exclaiming, 
as  we  went  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  merchants,  “  Ah ! 
Gameo,  that’s  him,  Gameo,  Gameo!  What  trouble  he 
has  brought  upon  us,  Gameo !  Gameo !  he  a  tabeeb  1 
Not  fit  to  give  physic  to  a  dog.  Gameo !  Gameo ! 
always  talking — always  talking  ;  the  devil  take  him,  for 
he’s  his  son.”  We  reached  the  encampment  as  the 
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shadows  of  night  fell  fast ;  we  did  not  take  supper,  or 
pitch  tent.  Mj  spirits  gave  way,  and  I  felt  fearful  and 
saddened  at  the  prospect  of  going  into  the  interior  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.  I  had  not  a  single  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  any  one,  after  waiting  so  long  at  Tripoli,  and  so 
much  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people  about  the  necessity  of 
having  letters  for  the  chiefs  of  The  Desert.  This  wras, 
indeed,  bad  management ;  yet  I  could  not  insist  upon 
the  Pasha  giving  me  a  letter,  nor  could  I  importune  the 
British  Consul :  but  it  often  happens,  where  there  is  less 
help  from  man,  there  is  more  from  God.  Many  of  the 
Ghadamsee  merchants,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
in  Tripoli,  came  now  to  me  and  welcomed  me  as  a 
fellow-traveller.  Janzour  is  a  small  village,  with  gardens 
of  olives  and  date  plantations. 

August  3rd. — Before  starting  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  my  equipment.  I  had  two  camels 
on  hire,  for  which  I  paid  twelve  dollars.  I  was  to  ride 
one  continually.  We  had  panniers  on  it,  in  which  I 
stowed  away  about  two  months’  provisions.  A  little  fresh 
provision  we  were  to  purchase  en  route.  Upon  these 
panniers  a  mattress  was  placed,  forming  with  them  a 
comfortable  platform.  As  a  luxury,  I  had  a  Moorish 
pillow  for  leaning  on,  given  me  by  Mr,  Frederick  War¬ 
rington.  The  camel  was  neither  led  nor  reined,  but 
followed  the  group.  I  myself  was  dressed  in  light  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes,  and  furnished  with  an  umbrella  for  keeping 
off  the  sun.  This  latter  was  all  my  arms  of  offence  and 
defence.  The  other  camel  carried  a  trunk  and  some 
small  boxes,  cooking  utensils,  and  matting,  and  a  very 
light  tent  for  keeping  off  sun  and  heat.  We  had  two 
gurbahs,  or  “  skin-bags  for  water,”  and  another  we  were 
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to  buy  in  the  mountains,  so  each  having  a  skin  of 
water  to  himself.  Said  was  to  ride  this  camel,  and 
now  and  then  give  a  ride  to  Mohammed  the  camel-driver, 
to  whom  the  camels  belonged.  We  were  roused  before 
daylight.  I  made  coffee  with  my  spirit  apparatus  (spi- 
riterio).  In  half  an  hour  after  the  dawn,  we  were  all  on 
the  move,  and  soon  started.  The  ghafalah  presented  an 
interminable  line  of  camels,  as  it  wound  its  slow  way 
through  narrow  sandy  lanes,  hedged  on  each  side  with 
the  cactus  or  prickly-pear.  We  progressed  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  the  camels  kept  throwing  off  their  burdens. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  manage  almost  everything 
badly,  even  hardly  know  how  to  manage  their  camels^ 
after  ages  of  experience.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  drive  the  camels  past  a  prickly-pear  hedge,  they  being 
voraciously  fond  of  the  huge  succulent  leaves  of  this 
plant,  and  crop  them  with  the  most  savage  greediness, 
regardless  of  the  continual  blows,  accompanied  with  loud 
shouts,  which  they  receive  from  the  vociferous  drivers  to 
get  them  forward.  I  wore  my  cloak  for  two  hours  after 
dawn,  and  felt  chilly,  and  yet  at  noonday  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  at  least  130°  Fah.,  in  the  sun.  We  emerged 
from  the  prickly-pear  hedges  upon  an  open  desert  land. 
Here  was  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  with  tents  as  “black” 
and  “  comely  ”  in  this  glare  and  fire  of  the  full  morning 
sun,  as  “  the  tents  of  Kedar !  ”  (See  Solomon's  Songs  i. 
5.)  Nothing  indeed  is  more  refreshing  than  the  sight  of 
these  black  camel's-hair  tents,  when  travelling  over  these 
arid  thirsty  plains.  The  whole  households  of  the  tents 
were  alive,  but  their  various  occupations  will  be  seen 
better  in  the  following  sketch  than  pictured  to  the  mind 
by  any  elaborate  description. 
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Encamped  at  Jedaeem  about  10  o'clock,  a.m.  Re¬ 
mained  here  only  two  hours  and  proceeded  to  Zouweeah, 
a  large  Tillage,  situate  in  the  midst  of  most  pleasant  gar¬ 
dens,  or  rather  cultivated  lands,  overshadowed  with  date 
groves.  These  gardens  are  considered  superior  to  those 
of  the  Masheeah  around  Tripoli.  Passed  through  the 
whole  district  by  3  p.m.,  and  then  entered  what  is  usually 
called  the  Sahara,  this  side  the  Mountains.  This  desert 
presents  sand  hills,  loose  stones  scattered  about,  dwarf 
shrubs,  long  coarse  grass,  and  sometimes  small  undula¬ 
tions  of  rocky  ground.  It  is,  however,  overrun  by  a  few 
nomade  tribes,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  ungrateful 
and  scant  herbage  which  it  affords.  Tripoli,  in  general 
offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Tunis  and  other  parts  of 
Barbary,  in  having  its  Arab  tribes  located  in  stone  and 
mud  houses  or  fixed  douwars,  whilst  nomade  Arabs  are 
found  thickly  scattered  all  over  the  West,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic.  Zouweeah  is  the  last  belad,  or  paesi,  (?.<?.,  “cul- 
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tivated  country,”)  before  we  reach  The  Mountains,  which 
are  two  days5  journey  distant.  I  therefore  sent  Moham¬ 
med  to  buy  a  small  sheep,  but  he  could  not  succeed 
although  there  were  many  flocks  about,  the  people  ab¬ 
surdly  refusing  to  sell  them,  even  when  the  full  price  was 
offered.  The  Arabs  themselves  never  eat  meat  as  the 
rule,  but  the  exception,  supporting  themselves  on  the 
milk  of  their  flocks  and  farinaceous  matter.  Olive-oil 
and  fat  and  fruit  they  devour.  Of  vegetables  they  eat, 
but  with  little  gusto.  Their  flocks  are  kept  as  a  sort  of 
reserve  wealth,  and  to  pay  their  contributions.  Our 
course  to-day  and  yesterday  was  west  and  south-west. 
At  sunset  we  encamped  at  Beer-el-Hamra  (“  red- well55), 
which  is  a  well-spring  of  very  good  wrater,  ten  feet  deep, 
the  water  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  rocky  soil.  Here 
we  found  artificial  pits  or  troughs  for  the  sheep  and 
cattle  to  drink  from,  and  trunks  of  the  date-palms  hol¬ 
lowed  out  for  the  camels.  When  a  ghafalah  passes  a 
well  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  to  get  all  the  camels 
to  drink,  and  the  people  quarrel  and  fight  about  this,  as 
well  as  for  their  turn  to  fill  their  water-skins.  This  quar¬ 
relling  at  the  vrells  forcibly  reminds  the  Biblical  reader 
of  the  contest  of  Moses  in  favour  of  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  against  the  ungallant  shepherds.  (Exodus  i.  17.) 
We  take  in  no  more  water  till  we  get  to  The  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Here  mention  must  be  made  of  the  strength  of  our  cara¬ 
van,  as  all  are  to  rendezvous  at  this  well  for  safety,  to  start 
together  over  The  Desert  to  The  Mountains.  It  was  half 
a  day5s  advance  of  this  where  the  Ghadamsee  ghafalah  had 
been  lately  plundered  of  all  its  goods  and  camels.  As 
soon  as  the  Sebaah  banditti  appeared,  the  merchants,  who 
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were  without  escort,  all  ran  away  like  frightened  gazelles. 
One  man  alone  had  his  arm  scratched.  Our  ghafalah, 
besides  casual  travellers  going  to  The  Mountains,  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  two  hundred  camels,  laden  chiefly  with 
merchandize  for  the  interior,  Soudan,  and  Timbuctoo. 
Thirty  or  forty  merchants,  nearly  all  of  Ghadames,  to 
whom  the  goods  belong,  accompany  these  camels.  To 
ascertain  its  value  would  be  hopeless,  for  the  merchants, 
with  the  real  jealousy  of  mercantile  rivalry,  conceal  their 
affairs  from  one  another.  Two  of  the  principal  Gha- 
damsee  merchants  are  with  us,  the  Sheikh  Makouran 
and  Haj  Mansour,  besides  a  son  of  the  great  house  of 
Ettence.  These  merchants  belong  to  the  rival  factions  of 
the  city,  and  accordingly  have  separate  encampments. 
The  greater  number  of  the  merchants  of  our  ghafalah 
are  only  petty  traders,  some  with  only  a  camel-load  of 
merchandize.  We  are  escorted  by  sixty  Arab  troops  on 
foot,  with  a  commandant  and  some  subordinate  sheikhs 
on  horseback.  They  are  to  protect  us  to  The  Mountains, 
where  it  is  said  all  danger  ends.  They  are  poor,  miser¬ 
able  devils  to  look  at,  hungry,  lank,  lean,  and  browned  to 
blackness,  armed  with  matchlocks,  which  continually  miss 
fire,  and  covered  with  rags,  or  mostly  having  only  a  single 
blanket  to  cover  their  dirty  and  emaciated  bodies.  Some 
are  without  shoes,  and  others  have  a  piece  of  camel's 
skin  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  sole  of  the  foot,  and  tied  up 
round  the  ankles :  some  have  a  scull-cap,  white  or  red, 
and  others  are  bare-headed.  I  laughed  when  I  surveyed 
with  my  inexperienced  eye  these  grisly,  skeleton,  phan¬ 
tom  troops,  and  thought  of  the  splendid  invincible  guard 
which  the  Pasha  promised  me.  And  yet  amongst  these 
wretched  beings  was  riding  sublime  an  Arab  Falstaff. 
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4  th. — Morning.  Find  the  greater  part  of  the  ghafalah 
has  not  jet  come  np.  We  are  to  wait  for  them,  being 
the  advanced  body.  Expect  them  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  these  various  groups  of 
merchants  together ;  each  group  is  its  own  sovereign 
master  and  will  have  its  own  way.  The  commandant 
is  constantly  swearing  at  each  party  to  get  all  to  march 
together ;  now  and  then  he  draws  his  sword  and  shakes  it 
over  their  heads.  “You  are  dogs,”  he  says  to  one; 
“  you  are  worse  than  this  Christian  Kafer  amongst  us,” 
(myself,)  he  bawls  to  another. 

Have,  thank  God,  suffered  little  up  to  now,  although 
intensely  hot  in  the  day-time,  and  my  eyes  so  bad  that  I 
cannot  look  at  the  sun,  and  scarcely  on  daylight  without  a 
shade.  They  were  bad  on  leaving  Tripoli,  having  caught 
a  severe  ophthalmia  from  the  refraction  of  the  hot  rocks 
when  bathing.  My  left  arm  is  also  still  very  weak,  from 
the  accident  of  falling  into  a  dry  well  a  little  before  I 
started.  I  can’t  mount  the  camel  without  assistance,  but 
begin  to  ride  without  that  sickly  sensation,  not  unlike 
sea-sickness,  which  I  felt  the  first  day’s  riding.  Drink 
brandy  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities  and  greatly 
diluted,  and  find  great  benefit  from  it ;  drink  also  coffee 
and  tea.  Eat  but  little,  and  scarcely  any  meat.  The 
Arabs  of  the  country  brought  a  few  sheep  to  sell  this 
morning,  but  asked  double  the  Tripoli  price;  so  nobody 
purchased.  Bought  myself  a  fowl  for  eighty  Turkish 
paras.  The  people  of  the  ghafalah  civil,  but  all  the 
lower  classes  will  beg  continually  if  you  are  willing  to 
give.  Each  one  offers  his  advice  and  consolation  on  my 
tour ;  but  Mohammed  keeps  all  the  hungry  Arabs  at  a 
respectable  distance,  lest  I  should  give  to  them  what 
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belongs  to  his  share,  like  servants  who  don’t  wish  their 
masters  to  be  generous  to  others  if  it  interferes  with  their 
own  prerogatives. 

We  left  in  the  afternoon  and  encamped  in  The  Desert 
at  Shouwabeeah.  The  Desert  here  presents  nothing  but 
long  coarse  grass  and  undulating  ground.  I  observed  a 
patch  which  had  been  cultivated,  the  stubble  of  barley 
remaining,  which  the  camels  devoured  most  voraciously. 
Chopped  barley-straw  is  the  favourite  food  of  all  animals 
of  burden  in  North  Africa  ;  horses  will  feed  on  it  for  six 
months  together,  and  get  fat.  En  route  the  chief  of  the 
escort  had  great  trouble  to  keep  the  caravan  together; 
he  made  the  advanced  parties  wait  till  the  others 
came  up,  so  as  all  to  be  ready  in  case  of  attack.  One 
would  think  the  merchants,  for  their  own  sakes,  would 
keep  together  ;  but  no,  it’s  all  maktoub  with  them  ;  “  If 
they  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  they  must  be  robbed 
and  murdered,  and  the  Bashaw  and  all  his  troops  can’t 
prevent  it.”  This  they  reiterated  to  me  whilst  the  com¬ 
mandant  bullied  them  ;  and  yet  these  same  men  had 
each  of  them  a  matchlock  and  pistols  besides.  The 
Sheikh  Makouran  had  no  less  than  four  guns  on  his 
camel.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  for.  ITe  coolly 
replied,  “  I  don’t  know.  God  knows.”  The  camels 
browse  or  crop  herbage  all  the  way  along,  daintily  pick¬ 
ing  and  choosing  the  herbage  and  shrubs  which  they  like 
best.  My  chief  occupation  in  riding  is  watching  them 
browse,  and  observing  the  epicurean  fancies  of  these 
reflective,  sober-thinking  brutes  of  The  Desert.  I  observe 
also  as  a  happy  trait  in  the  Arab,  that  nothing  delights 
him  more  than  watching  his  own  faithful  camel  graze. 
The  ordinary  drivers  sometimes  allow  them  to  graze, 
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and  wait  till  they  have  cropped  their  favourite  herbage 
and  shrubs,  and  at  other  times  push  them  forward 
according  to  their  caprice.  The  camel,  with  an  intuitive 
perception,  knows  all  the  edible  and  delicate  herbs  and 
shrubs  of  The  Desert,  and  when  he  finds  one  of  his 
choicest  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  on  until  he  has  cropped 
a  good  mouthful.  But  I  shall  have  much  to  write  of 
this  sentient  44  ship  of  The  Desert.”  It  is  hard  to 
forget  the  ship  which  carries  one  safely  over  the  ocean, 
whose  plank  intervenes  between  our  life  and  a  bottomless 
grave  of  waters  :  so  we  tourists  of  The  Desert  acquire  a 
peculiar  affection  for  the  melancholy  animal,  whose  slow 
but  faithful  step  carries  us  through  the  hideous  wastes  of 
sand  and  stone,  where  all  life  is  extinct,  and  where,  if 
left  a  moment  behind  the  cameFs  track,  certain  death 
follows. 

5th. — Rose  at  daybreak,  and  pursued  our  way  through 
the  Desert.  Saw  the  mountains  early,  stretching  far 
away  east  and  west  in  undefined  and  shadowy  but  glori¬ 
ous  magnificence, — some  of  deep  black  hue,  and  others 
reddened  over  with  the  morning  sunbeams.  It  is  a  glad¬ 
dening,  elevating  sight.  The  presence  of  a  vast  range  of 
mountains  always  raises  the  mind  and  imagination  of 

man.  Encamped  during  the  Kailah  or  from  10 

o’clock  a.m.,  to  3  p.  m.  This  is  the  siesta  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  is  probable  the  Moors  introduced  it 
into  Spain.  It  is  also  the  mezzogiorno  of  the  Italians 
and  the  Frank  population  of  Barbary.  But  the  Italians 
usually  dine  before  they  take  their  midday  nap.  Our 
object  here  is  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  greatest  force 
of  the  heat  of  the  day.  None  of  us  dine.  In  the 

afternoon  the  Arab  soldiers,  being  without  water,  began 
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to  seize  that  of  the  merchants,  after  having  demanded  it 
from  them  in  vain.  In  one  case  they  robbed  a  merchant 
under  the  pretext  of  getting  water.  They  also  attempted 
to  take  water  from  my  camels,  but  I  resisted,  threatening 
to  report  them  to  the  Bashaw.  After  a  scuffle  with  my 
negro  servant  and  camel-driver,  in  which  affair  Said  drew 
out  manfully  from  the  scabbard  the  old  rusty  sword 
which  I  presented  to  him  on  leaving  Tripoli — -to  gird 
round  him  as  a  warrior  badge — they  desisted  and 
retreated.  The  sub-officer  of  the  escort  came  up  to  me 
afterwards,  and  begged  that  I  would  say  nothing  about 
the  business.  I  gave  him  a  suck  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  we  were  mighty  good  friends  all  the  way.  Our 
course  was  south  to-day,  striking  directly  at  The  Moun¬ 
tains.  We  encamped  about  midnight  at  the  Wady 
Lethel,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  tree 
Lethel  JSd,  frequent  in  the  Sahara. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  poor  Arab  soldiers, 
justice  requires  it  to  be  said,  that  they  are  allowed 
nothing  for  the  service  of  the  escort,  whilst  if  they  do 
not  serve  when  they  are  called  upon,  they  are  fined.  The 
consequence  is,  they  generally  have  nothing  to  eat,  and 
no  skins  to  put  their  water  in.  Perhaps  a  camel  with  a 
couple  of  skins  is  allowed  to  twenty  men.  As  there  was 
water  for  scarcely  two  days  of  our  slow  marching,  (we 
only  march  about  twelve  hours  per  day,)  these  miserable 
victims  of  Turkish  rule  had  no  water  left.  It  is  hunger 
and  misery  in  this,  as  in  most  cases  amongst  the  poor, 
and  not  the  native  unwillingness  of  the  heart  to  perform 
good  actions,  which  excite  them  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
plunder.  This  night  the  heavens  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  unexampled  serenity  and  soft  splendour ;  all  the 
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constellations  glowed  with  a  steady  beauteous  light ;  there 
were  the  “  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades/’  the  bright 
“  bands  of  Orion/’  “  Arcturus  with  his  sons,”  and  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  sparkling  jewels  in  “  chambers  of  the  South.” 
All  the  stars  might  be  seen  and  counted,  so  distinctly 
visible  were  they  to  the  naked  unassisted  eye.  In  en¬ 
camping  our  ghafalah  carried  on  its  delightful  system  of 
confusion,  and  the  night  fires  of  the  various  groups  glared 
wildly  in  every  direction.  I  had  not  yet  become  familiar 
with  these  nocturnal  lights  of  Saharan  travelling,  and  my 
senses  were  confounded.  I  felt  tormented  as  with  an 
enchanter’s  delusive  fire-works  in  some  half-waking 
dream. 

6th. — Rose  at  day-break.  Our  route  was  now  over 
a  vast  level  plain,  and  we  were  within  four  hours  of  The 
Mountains.  They  now  discovered  the  true  Atlas  fea¬ 
tures,  a  part  of  which  chain  they  were.  We  marched  in 
the  most  glorious  disorder.  Some  were  before,  some 
behind,  straggling  along,  others  far  to  the  right,  and 
others  as  far  to  the  left,  a  mile  or  two  apart.  We  had 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  line  moving  on  to  invest 
The  Mountains  en  masse ,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  com¬ 
mon  point  to  which  we  were  advancing  in  such  tumul¬ 
tuous  array.  The  Arabs  pay  little  attention  to  march¬ 
ing  in  order,  and  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  camels 
traverse  double  the  quantity  of  ground  that  there  would 
be  any  occasion  for  did  they  attend  to  plain  common 
sense.  The  Desert  now  showed  more  signs  of  cultivation, 
and,  indeed,  a  great  portion  of  this  so-called  Desert  is 
only  land  uncultivated,  but  capable  of  the  highest  degree 
of  cultivation ; — all  which  might  be  effected  by  supplying 
any  scarcity  of  rain  by  irrigation. 
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We  passed  the  kailah,  or  in  Scripture  phrase,  “  the 
heat  of  the  day,”  at  a  place  called  Afieeat,  below  The 
Mountains,  where  we  found  two  wells  without  water,  or 
with  very  little  bad,  dirty,  nay,  black  water.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  descended  these  wells,  about  thirty  feet  deep, 
to  bring  up  the  muddy  filthy  water,  and  swallowed  it 
immediately.  I  myself  was  so  thirsty,  that  I  drank  it 
greedily.  Said  had  very  severe  thirst,  and  I  believe  he 
drank  in  one  of  the  last  two  days  nearly  a  bucket  and  a 
half  of  water.  I  finished  two  bottles  of  brandy,  having 
diluted  it  with  large  quantities  of  water.  I  believe  this 
was  the  only  thing  which  kept  me  alive,  the  heat  was  so 
intense  and  prostrating  in  the  day-time.  I  am  asto¬ 
nished  to  see  these  people  descend  into  the  wells  with 
such  facility.  I  expected,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  them 
break  their  necks.  They  descend  by  the  sides,  only 
assisted  by  their  hands  and  feet,  clinging  to  naked 
stones,  the  interstices  of  which  in  some  places  not  even 
allowing  space  on  which  to  rest  the  foot.  Here  again  is 
hubbub  and  vociferation  of  the  wildest  form,  all  sorts  of 
quarrelling  over  this  sewer-like  water.  I  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  experienced  the  real  value  of  water, 
and  in  these  climates  more  clearly  understood  the  vivid 
and  frequent  allusions  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  this 
essential  element  of  existence.  Mohammed  went  several 
miles  in  The  Mountains,  and  returned  with  a  skin  of  fresh 
water.  In  his  absence  the  torment  of  thirst  prostrated 
me,  and  I  lay  senseless  on  the  ground: 

“  The  water  !  the  water  ! 

My  heart  yet  burns  to  think, 

How  cool  thy  fountain  sparkled  forth, 

For  parched  lips  to  drink.” 
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After  the  Kailah,  we  ascended  that  portion  of  the 
Tripoline  chain  of  the  Atlas  called  Yefran.  This  chain 
has  various  names,  according  to  its  different  links,  or 
groups,  more  properly,  for  the  usual  phenomena  of  the 
Atlas  are  groups,  pile  upon  pile.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  names  of  this  part  of  the  Atlas, 
beginning  east  and  proceeding  west:  Gharian,  Kiklah, 
Yefran  or  Jibel ,  (“  Mountain/'  par  excellence,)  Nouwa- 
heeha,  Khalaeefah,  Reeaneen,  Zantan,  Rujban,  Douwee- 
rat.  All  these  larger  districts  are  divided  into  smaller 
ones,  descending  to  very  minute  subdivisions.  Every 
dell,  and  copse,  and  glade,  and  brook,  and  stream,  and 
drain,  (to  use  English  nomenclature,)  of  these  moun¬ 
tains,  is  defined,  and  owned,  and  cultivated,  as  the  most 
cultivated,  divided,  and  subdivided  estate  in  England. 
It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  look  upon  the  Atlas  chains  as  so 
many  vast  uninhabited  wastes.  The  French,  whose  forte 
in  colonization  is  blundering,  rushed  into  the  plateaus 
and  groups  of  the  Atlas  as  into  lands  unowned  and 
undefined,  and  were  quite  astonished  to  hear  of  claim¬ 
ants  for  their  newly  acquired  lands  and  farms.  They 
imagined  that  the  plains  of  the  Metidjah  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Atlas  chain  had  lain  desolate  since  the  Creation,  or 
were  only  wandered  over  by  savage  hordes  of  barbarians. 

We  found  the  ascent  of  Yefran  difficult.  The  Arabs 
call  all  places  difficult  of  traverse,  War — — whether  ap¬ 
plied  to  stony  rocky  ground,  sandy  regions,  or  mountains. 
The  camels  in  the  ascent  are  timid,  and  besides  the  evi¬ 
dent  fatigue  which  they  experience,  show  great  caution, 
picking  slowly  their  way  with  the  greatest  circumspec¬ 
tion.  Only  a  portion  of  the  ghafalah  got  up  to-day. 
Some  camels  were  labouring  up  the  mountain  sides, 
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others  threw  off  their  burdens  and  stood  still.  As  our 
party  was  always  the  advanced,  we  managed  to  get 
up  soon.  Beneath  a  huge  old  black  olive-tree,  which 
seemed  to  have  begun  with  Creation,  but  still  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  we  found  a  comfortable  shade  in  a  snug  retired 
place.  It  was  cooler  on  the  top  of  The  Mountains,  and 
I  took  a  walk  in  the  evening  to  the  Castle  (Kesar)  of 
Yefran,  a  most  formidable  thing  to  look  at  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  a  wretched  mud-built  place  in  reality.  To 
the  Arabs,  however,  it  is  a  terrible  bulwark  of  strength, 
and  for  them  impregnable.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
fort  or  a  blockhouse,  be  it  ever  so  untenable  or  miserable, 
terrifies  the  Arabs.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
Arabs  of  Algeria  never  took  a  blockhouse.  An  authentic 
anecdote  was  recently  related  to  me  of  a  French  civilian 
keeping  a  whole  tribe  in  check  for  two  days,  by  fortifying 
his  house  and  firing  from  loop-holes  which  he  made  in 
its  wMls.  Not  so  the  Kabyles.  Their  genius  is  defend¬ 
ing  their  little  forts,  often  constructed  of  loose  stones,  in 
their  mountain  homes.  Behind  these  and  other  forts  of 
nature  they  maintain  for  days  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and  pour  deadly  mitraille.  The  Turkish  soldiers  were 
here  lounging  about ;  they  gaped  and  stared  at  me. 
I  am,  perhaps,  the  first  European  who  has  been  to 
Yefran  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  nay, 
the  first  European  Christian  who  has  visited  this  spot. 
The  sun  now  set  fiery  red,  and  night  was  fast  veiling 
The  Mountains  with  her  sable  curtain.  I  retired  to  my 
olive-tree,  and  under  its  shade  slept  most  profoundly. 
This  was  repose — this,  sleep!  I  shall  never  sleep  in 
more  profound  slumbers  until  I  sleep  my  last. 
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FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  TO  GHADAMES. 

Interview  with  the  Commandant  of  The  Mountains. -—Military 
Position  occupied  by  the  Turks. — Subjugation  of  the  Arabs. — • 
My  different  Appellations.— Departure  for,  and  arrival  at,  Ruj- 
ban,  native  place  of  my  Camel-driver. — Aspect  of  The  Moun¬ 
tains. — Miserable  condition  of  the  Inhabitants. — Cruelty  of  the 
Tribute  Collectors.  —  Marabouts  exempt.  — Curiosity  of  the 
Women  to  see  The  Christian. — Social  Habits  of  the  People. — 
Politics  in  The  Mountains. — Visit  from  The  Sheikh. — Various 
Conversations  and  Visitors. — Heat  of  the  Weather. — The  Sheikh 
offers  to  sell  me  his  Authority. — Want  of  Rain. — Population. — * 
The  playing  with  the  Head.— Pervading  principle  of  Religion. — • 
The  Sheikh  in  a  bad  humour,  and  misery  of  Life  in  The  Moun¬ 
tains. —  Departure  from  The  Mountains. — Description  of  the 
four  days’  journey  from  The  Mountains  to  the  Oasis  of  Senawan. 
— Dreadful  sufferings  from  Heat  and  want  of  Sleep. — Provisions 
of  the  Caravan. — Stratagem  to  preserve  Water. — Second  Chris¬ 
tening  in  The  Desert. — Senawan  and  its  group  of  Oases.— 
Resume  our  Journey. — Emjessem. — Met  by  a  party  of  Friends 
from  Ghadames. — Quarrel  about  Said. — First  sight  of  Ghadames. 

*7th,- — Was  awaked  bj  a  young  man,  who  said  lie  had 
brought  for  “  the  Consul  of  Ghadames”  (myself )  a  brace 
of  partridges,  some  milk,  and  grapes,  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Commandant.  Drank  a  large  basin  of  milk  and 
coffee,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Commandant. 
Found  all  the  principal  Ghadamsee  merchants  at  the 
Castle,  closeted  in  a  small  apartment  with  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  Ahmed  Effendi,  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the 
ghafalah.  At  first  I  imagined  this  officer  had  brought 
them  up  from  Yefran  to  make  them  pay  black-mail  in 
various  presents.  But  it  was  only  his  vanity  which 
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dragged  up  the  poor  camels  this  fatiguing  route,  an  ascent 
of  four  hours.  Our  direct  route  to  Ghadames  would  have 
been  half  a  day  farther  west.  He  said  he  had  merely 
sent  for  the  merchants  to  ask  them  how  they  were,  and 
give  them  his  blessing.  When  I  entered,  a  stool  was 
brought  me  to  sit  upon.  The  Rais*  was  seated  on  a 
raised  bench  covered  with  an  ottoman,  and  the  merchants 
were  squatted  on  their  hams  upon  the  matting  and  car¬ 
pets  of  the  floor.  Coffee  was  brought  me,  as  to  most 
visitors.  The  Rais  asked  me  where  I  was  going'?  and 
what  I  was  doing  %  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  me.  I 
then  had  my  palaver,  and  represented  to  the  Rais  the 
case  of  taking  by  force  water  from  the  merchants,  which 
took  him  quite  aback,  and  astonished  all  present,  the 
merchants  secretly  admiring  the  boldness  of  the  remon¬ 
strance.  But  it  was  one  of  those  unpleasant  duties 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  performed.  In 
our  case  it  was  necessary  for  our  own  health  and  the 
order  and  security  of  the  caravan.  The  Rais  surprised 
and  displeased,  nevertheless  gave  strict  orders  that  it 
should  not  happen  again.  The  merchants  afterwards 
expressed  their  thanks  to  me ;  seeing  plainly  also  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  one  amongst  them  who  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  subject  to  the  Pasha  and  his  soldiers.  Besides, 
I  hinted  to  the  Rais  it  would  be  better  if  the  ghafalah 
marched  more  in  order,  and  had  a  chief.  This  the  Rais 
discussed  with  the  merchants,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  adopt  these  common  sense  measures,  they, 
however,  laughing  heartily  at  my  European  ideas  of 
order.  I  then  begged  the  Rais  to  persuade  the  people  to 

*  The  term  Rais  is  applied  by  these  people  both  to  a  naval  and 
military  commander,  the  literal  meaning  being  "  head.” 
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travel  by  night,  as  this  was  the  hottest  season  in  the 
year,  and  being  a  new  traveller  in  The  Desert,  I  could 
scarcely  support  the  heat.  He  replied  it  would  be  better 
for  all  as  we  were  not  now  likely  to  be  molested  with 
hostile  Arabs.  Before  separating,  a  marabout  made  a 
short  prayer  (the  fat  ah)  for  the  safety  of  the  caravan. 
This  prayer,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  is  never 
omitted  on  these  occasions.  Ahmed  Effendi  is  a  very 
smart  Turk,  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  health,  and  has  the 
character  of  being  very  stringent  in  his  administration. 
People  call  him  “  Jcus,”  or  hard  and  determined  in  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  but  he  is  not  ferocious,  like  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  His  countenance  betrayed  a  very  active  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  said  to  me  aside:  “ Now  these  people  you  are 
travelling  with  are  barbarians ;  you  must  humour  their 
whims  and  respect  their  religion.  If  they  were  not  now 
present,  we  would  have  a  bottle  of  wine  together.” 

The  garrison  of  Yefran  contains  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Turkish  soldiers,  as  also  that  of  Gharian,  besides 
Arab  troops.  The  Arabs  of  these  districts  are  entirely 
subdued,  their  native  courage  apparently  dried  up  and 
extinct.  This  has  been  done  chiefly  by  forced  emigra¬ 
tion  or  extermination.  The  French  acquired  their 
razzia  system  from  the  Turks  whom  they  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  government  of  Algiers,  on  the  conquest  of 
that  country ;  but  they  have  improved  on  it,  for  a  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  imitating  a  bad  system,  will  always 
increase  its  cruelty  and  wickedness.  We  passed  many 
villages  depopulated,  their  humble  dwellings  razed  to  the 
ground — the  work  of  the  ferocious  Ahmed  Bashaw,  who 
came  in  person  to  these  mountains.  A  great  deal  of 
fighting  had  taken  place  near  the  Castle,  and  there  were 
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the  ruins  of  a  very  large  village  on  one  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  peaks.  Yefran  is  a  very  strong  position,  and  was 
hotly  contested  by  both  parties.  In  all  these  mountain 
districts  very  few  inhabitants  are  seen,  and  the  present 
cultivation  is  therefore  insignificant.  The  people  are 
without  money  or  stock,  and  have  scarcely  anything  to 
eat.  The  single  advantage  of  Turkish  rule  here  is,  a 
large  military  road  cut  from  the  plain  to  the  summit,  on 
which  the  fort  stands,  but,  of  course,  as  a  military  road, 
it  was  not  made  specifically  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  Certainly  the  Turks  must  show  more  civilized 
and  polite  manners  to  the  mountaineers,  but  the  Arabs 
will  not  imitate  them,  or,  if  anything  they  do  imitate,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  subjected  nations  in  relation  to  their  con¬ 
querors,  it  is  the  vices  of  their  masters.  It  is  unfortunately 
much  the  same  when  the  Turks  imitate  us  Christians. 

Bought  some  meat  cheap  at  Yefran,  but  my  camel- 
driver  afterwards  stole  the  greater  part.  The  secretary 
of  the  Rais,  Bou  Asher,  who  knew  the  Vice-consul  of 
Fezzan,  showed  me  some  kindness,  and  sent  me  again 
milk,  which  he  said  was  the  right  of  “  The  Consul.”  I 
had  also  received  a  nice  delicious  little  present  of  a  melon 
from  the  Sheikh  Makouran  en  route.  These  were  the 
first  proofs  of  a  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives 
towards  me,  and  were  most  thankfully  appreciated. 
The  people  called  me  Taleb  (“learned  man”),  or  Tabeeb 
(“  doctor”),  or  Consul,  or  the  Christian,  just  as  their  ca¬ 
price  or  information  led  them*.  Here  all  the  merchants 

*  When  an  European  arrives  first  in  a  remote  Barbary  town, 
although  there  may  be  many  Europeans  in  the  place,  he  is  mostly 
called  and  mentioned  in  Moorish  society  as  “The  Christian,”  which 
happened  to  myself  in  Mogador. 
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determined  to  stop  a  week,  some  going  to  one  part  of  The 
Mountains,  and  some  to  the  other,  to  purchase  oil,  barley 
and  gurbalis  (“  water-skins").  Many  travellers,  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  our  escort  to  The  Mountains,  here 
left  us. 

I  left  in  the  afternoon  for  the  native  country  of  my 
camel-driver,  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  The  Moun¬ 
tains.  Our  party  consisted  only  of  the  camel-driver, 
Said,  and  myself,  with  three  camels.  I  must  say  I  felt 
rather  queer  knocking  about  in  The  Mountains,  almost 
alone. 

8th. — Rose  early,  and  pursued  our  way.  The  air  of 
this  elevated  region  invigorated  my  mind  and  body ;  and 
so  by  a  mishap  I  took  no  coffee  before  starting.  Passed 
the  kailah  under  a  group  of  olive  trees,  called  “  The 
Sisters*,”  where  also  flocks  of  sheep  and  shepherds  were 
dosing  and  reposing  under  the  shade.  We  exchanged 
biscuits  for  milk.  The  shepherds  were  giving  their  dogs 
to  drink,  and  made  me  wait  until  they  had  drunk  their 
fill,  thinking  no  doubt  that  their  dogs  were  as  good  as  “a 
Christian  dog,”  (the  ordinary  epithet  of  abuse  applied  by 
Mussulmans  to  Christians).  I  had  my  revenge,  for  when 
I  had  drank  my  milk,  I  took  good  care  to  give 
them  only  a  fair  and  exact  return  of  biscuits,  which 
made  them  ask  for  more,  but  which  I  refused.  Started 
again,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Mohammed's  village,  in  the 
district  of  Rujban,  till  after  midnight.  It  was  a  most 

*  How  strangely  the  genius  of  nations  of  such  different  habits 
have  given  the  name  of  “sisters”  to  separate  groups  of  trees.  I 
have  also  passed  twin  peaks  of  mountains  in  Africa,  called  “  bro¬ 
thers”  by  the  Arabs.  But  Bou  or  Abou,  “  father,”  is  the  ordinary 
appellation  of  things  in  North  Africa.  Omm ,  “mother,”  is  also 
very  common.  The  two  last  are  found  in  combination. 
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wearisome  ride.  I  kept  asking  Mohammed,  “how  far 
the  village  was  offl”  He  would  say,  “Now  three 
hours  ;”  in  two  hours  after,  it  was  still  “  three  hours  ;”  in 
two  hours  after  that,  it  was  still  “  two  hours  and  a  half  ;” 
it  was  “near”  when  it  was  six  hours  before  we  arrived  ; 
it  was  “close  by  us,”  three  hours  before  we  arrived,  &c.  &c. 
But  an  Arab  will  often  tell  you  a  place  is  just  under 
your  nose  when  it  is  at  a  day’s  journey  distant,  pointing 
to  it  as  if  he  saw  it  within  a  musket-shot.  I  was  highly 
exasperated  at  Mohammed,  because  we  had  delayed  to 
eat  anything  all  day  long,  upon  his  representing  to  me 
that  we  should  arrive  an  hour  after  sunset.  But  the 
milk  acted  like  a  purgative,  and  was  perhaps  advan¬ 
tageous.  No  people  were  seen  in  The  Mountains,  and 
very  little  cultivation.  There  were  a  few  modern  anti¬ 
quities,  chiefly  the  stones  of  Moorish  forts  and  castles. 
Many  villages  in  ruins,  destroyed  in  the  late  wars.  And 
Mohammed,  like  a  thoughtless  idiot,  ridiculed  the  rude 
desolations  of  his  brethren,  exulting  and  calling  out  to 
me  to  see  “the  cooking  places.”  Many  parts  had  the 
geological  features  of  the  Sahel,  or  hilly  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Algiers.  The  air  was  pure 
and  cool.  But  though  it  was  calm  this  day  and  the 
evening,  a  sudden  tempest  got  up  after  midnight.  I  was 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  rolled  in  a  blanket,  when  the 
wind  tore  it  from  off  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
a  hovel.  I  am  told  these  tempests  are  frequent  in  The 
Mountains,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  intense  heat  rare¬ 
fying  the  air. 

9th. — Slept  the  greater  part  of  this  day  to  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  days.  Do  not  suffer 
much,  and  am  surprised  I  do  not  suffer  more.  Asked 
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Mohammed  for  the  quarter  of  sheep  purchased  at  Yef- 
ran,  and  taxed  him  with  stealing  it :  told  him  I  would 
give  him  no  backsheesh  on  arriving  at  Ghadames.  He 
had  stolen  the  meat  to  make  a  feast  for  his  friends  on  his 
arrival,  and  afterwards  brought  me  a  piece  of  my  own 
meat  cooked  as  his  own,  but  which  I  refused.  This  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  being  generous  at  another  person’s 
expense.  In  the  evening  went  to  see  Rujban.  There  are 
seven  villages  forming  the  district  of  Rujban.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  so  many  mud  and  stone  buildings,  but  some  of  the 
houses  are  excavations  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  principal 
object  being  protection  from  the  fiery  summer  heat,  and 
the  intense  winter  cold.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a 
yard  before  them,  which  is  walled  round,  and  three  or 
four  are  mostly  clustered  together.  Sometimes  excava¬ 
tions  are  made  in  a  pit  or  hollow  found  on  high  ground, 
and  then  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  to  them  is 
excavated  from  the  mountain  sides  :  these  are  reckoned 
very  secure.  From  the  heights  where  I  write,  there  is  a 
boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  undulating  ground  which 
lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and  this  Atlas  chain. 
The  Arabs  call  it  their  sea,  and  it  certainly  looks  like  a 
sea  from  these  heights.  A  marabout  sanctuary  and 
garden  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  called  their  port. 
There  is  frequently  a  freshness  rising  from  the  subjected 
plain  like  that  of  the  sea.  The  camels,  they  say,  are 
their  ships.  There  are  besides  some  pretty  views  in  and 
over  the  Atlas  valleys,  where  you  overlook  the  small 
scattered  oasisian  spots  of  cultivation,  with  here  and 
there  a  palm  and  little  groups  of  inclosed  fig-trees.  Then 
again,  there  are  heights  crowned  with  olive-woods,  as  if 
The  Mountains  had  put  on  a  black  scull-cap.  Some  of 
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the  precipices  are  so  profound,  as  to  deserve  the  epithet 
of  “  horrid.”  In  different  parts  of  these  heights  are 
flights  of  natural  steps,  by  which  they  are  ascended,  and 
which  seem  to  have  received  some  finish  from  Arabian 
ingenuity. 

In  spite  of  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  mountain  air, 
it  has  been  very  hot  these  last  two  days.  On  the  plains, 
the  people  say  the  heat  is  now  overpowering. 

There  is  scarcely  any  natural  produce  about.  A  few 
sheep  and  goats,  a  camel  or  two,  and  a  few  asses,  are  all 
the  animals  I  have  seen.  The  fig-trees  produce  some¬ 
thing,  but  I  have  seen  no  prickly-pears,  which  support 
many  poor  families  on  The  Coast,  during  several  months 
every  year.  The  olive  plantations  are  the  principal 
resource  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  which  are  also  a 
sensible  relief  for  the  eye  on  these  bare  heights.  In  the 
houses  there  is  hardly  anything  to  be  got.  No  pepper, 
no  onions,  no  meat  killed  or  sold.  No  bread  can  be 
obtained  for  love  or  money.  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  fresh 
bread  in  Tripoli  for  a  fortnight,  but  my  gluttonous 
camel  driver  devoured  all  in  three  or  four  days  !  There 
were  no  less  than  fifty  twopenny  loaves.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eat  in  the  night,  when  I  was  asleep,  and  used 
to  threaten  to  beat  Said  if  he  blabbed.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  after,  to  the  Rais  of  Ghadames,  who 
observed  :  “  If  you  had  brought  a  thousand  loaves,  all 
would  have  been  devoured.” 

Notwithstanding  this  abject  poverty,  a  bullying  tax- 
gatherer,  with  half  a  dozen  louting  soldiers,  have  been 
up  here  prowling  about,  and  wresting  with  violence  the 
means  of  supporting  life  from  these  miserable  beings. 
The  scenes  which  I  witness  are  heart-rending,  beyond  all 
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I  have  heard  of  Irish  miser}7  and  rent-distraining  bullies. 
One  manhad  his  camel  seized,  the  only  support  of  his  family; 
another  his  bullock ;  another  a  few  bushels  of  barley :  the 
houses  were  entered,  searched,  and  ransacked ;  people  were 
dragged  by  the  throat  through  the  villages,  and  beaten  with 
sticks ;  and  all  because  the  poor  wretches  had  no  money  to 
meet  the  demands  of  these  voracious  bailiffs.  Poverty  is, 
indeed,  here  a  crime.  One  poor  old  woman  had  a  few  bad 
unripe  figs  seized,  and  came  to  me,  and  a  group  of  wretched 
villagers,  crying  out  bitterly.  One  or  two  men,  who 
were  imagined  to  have  something,  though  they  had  no¬ 
thing,  were  held  by  the  throat  until  they  were  nearly 
suffocated.  I  cursed  over  and  over  again  in  my  heart 
the  Turks.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  scenes  of 
cruelty  in  these  remote  mountains.  We  shall  find,  that 
amongst  the  so-called  barbarians  of  The  Desert  there  was 
nothing  equal  in  atrocity  to  this.  What  wonder  that  the 
Arab  prefers,  if  he  can,  to  pasture  his  flocks  on  savage 
and  remote  wastes  to  being  subjected  to  these  regular 
Governments — of  extortion  !  And  yet  we,  in  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  here  going  on,  are  surprised  at  their 
preference.  If  the  people  are  not  ready  with  their 
money,  the  little  barley,  their  winter's  store,  is  seized,  and 
they  must  pay  afterwards  their  usual  quotas  of  money. 
Several  bags  of  barley  are  illegally  gotten  in  this  way. 
The  amount  of  tax  or  tribute  for  the  whole  district  of 
Rujban  is  five  or  six  hundred  mahboubs,  which  is  paid  in 
three  instalments,  three  times  a  year;  but,  which  though 
nothing  in  amount,  is  more  than  all  the  people  are  worth 
together,  for  riches  and  poverty  are  relative  possessions, 
if  the  latter  can  be  possessed.  If  they  can't  pay  in 
money  they  pay  in  kind.  The  Sheikh  of  the  district, 
VOL.  i. 
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with  the  elders,  determine  how  much  each  man  and 
family  shall  pay.  This,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  disputes,  heart-burnings,  and  eternal  wranglings 
amongst  themselves.  The  Arabs,  on  these  occasions, 
however  silent  and  sulky  they  may  be  on  others,  show 
that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  as  well  as  Frenchmen 
and  Italians.  Then,  indeed,  God’s  thunder  can’t  be 
heard.  Marabouts  do  not  pay  these  taxes.  This  is  a 
privilege  of  religion,  which  successfully  exerts  itself 
against  the  oppressive  arm  of  the  civil  power.  Such 
privilege  has  been  enjoyed  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
My  camel-driver  is  a  Marabout,  and  is  consequently 
exempt.  I  rallied  him  upon  his  privilege,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  The  villains  are  afraid  to  come  here ;  see  my 
flag-staff  and  green  flag,  they  dare  not  come  over  my 
threshold — God  would  strike  them  down !  ”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  five  hundred  mahboubs  gets 
into  the  treasury  of  Government,  but,  I  am  told,  a  good 
portion  gets  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials.  The  whole 
administration  of  The  Mountains,  and  the  Saharan  oases 
of  Tripoli,  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  finance 
and  extortion. 

I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  my  camel-driver.  The 
women  show  the  greatest  curiosity  to  see  me,  and  declare 
that  I  am  more  beautiful  ( bahea )  than  they.  They  won¬ 
der  ingly  admire  everything  I  have.  The  greater  part  of 
these  women  never  left  their  mountain-homes—  never  saw 
a  Christian  or  European  before — and  this  is  the  reason 
of  their  surprise  at  my  appearance.  The  children,  of 
course,  are  equally  astonished,  but  are  too  frightened  to 
reflect  steadily  on  an  European.  Both  the  women  and 
men  say  it  is  mahtoub ,  (“predestination”)  which  has 
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brought  me  amongst  them,  and  they  are  right.  These 
poor  people  are  very  civil  to  me.  In  my  quality  of 
tabeeb  they  consult  me.  The  prevailing  disease  is  sore 
eyes.  Two  children  were  brought  to  me,  a  girl  with  a 
dropsy  of  a  year  s  standing,  and  a  boy  with  only  one 
testiculum,  for  neither  of  which  did  I  prescribe.  The 
employment  of  the  men  is  camel-driving  between  Tripoli 
and  Ghadames.  Agriculture,  there  is  scarcely  any.  The 
women  weave  barracans  or  holees  for  their  husbands, 
themselves,  and  children,  and  for  sale.  They  are  mostly 
dirty,  and  ill-clothed.  The  men  have  but  a  single  bar¬ 
racan  to  coyer  them,  one  or  two  may  have  a  shirt ;  the 
children  are  nearly  naked ;  and  the  women  wear  a  wool¬ 
len  frock,  charms  round  their  necks,  armlets,  and  anclets, 
sometimes  throwing  a  slight  barracan  or  sefsar  round  their 
heads  and  shoulders.  I  observed,  however,  that  often 
women  wear  great  leather  boots,  made  of  red  leather  or 
earners  skin.  None  of  them  were  pretty,  but  some  were 
fine-looking,  with  aquiline  noses,  and  rolling  about  their 
large,  black,  gazelle-like  eyes. 

10th.- — Spent  the  day  in  writing  notes.  Expect  to 
remain  three  more  days.  I  am,  however,  comfortably 
sheltered  from  the  heat,  which  has  been  to-day  excessive. 
Mohammed,  my  camel-driver,  is  useful  to  me  as  a  writer 
of  Arabic,  giving  me  the  names  of  places  in  Arabic. 
But  he  knows  nothing  of  Arabic  grammar,  and  writes 
very  poorly,  like  most  of  these  Marabouts,  although  he 
passes  for  being  a  very  learned  man.  He  purchased 
some  old  dirty  leaves  of  an  Arabic  book,  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  people  as  sacred  works.  The  Sheikhs  of 
Rujban  and  all  the  great  people  of  the  villages  came  to 
stare  at  them.  They  were  shocked  at  my  presumption 
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in  wishing  to  handle  these  sacred  leaves,  which  were  a 
portion  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran.  My  Marabout 
is  the  Katab,  or  writer  of  the  village,  there  being  only 
another  who  can  write  here  besides  himself,  and  who 
writes  very  badly.  Mohammed,  though  a  saint  and  a 
writer,  is  an  enormous  hog,  and  dishonest,  when  he  can 
be  so  with  safety.  He  has  begun  badly,  but  may  turn 
out  better.  Said  is  not  of  much  use  yet;  he  is  very 
stupid,  but  not  malicious.  I  must  make  the  best  of 
both,  and  of  every  body  and  everything  in  my  present 
circumstances,  conciliating  always  wherever  I  can,  and 
passing  by  all  offences.  If  I  can’t  do  this,  I  may  go 
back.  I  cannot  finish  these  trifling  memoranda  to-day, 
without  expressing  my  thankfulness  to  a  good  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  I  enjoy  good  health  and  spirits  up  to  this 
time,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  my  arriving  safely 
in  Ghadames.  “  All  is  from  God !”  (Men  and  A  llah 
El-Tcoul ,  as  the  people  say.) 

1 1th. — Yesterday  evening  conversed  with  the  Arab 
villagers,  and  asked  them  if  the  soldiers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  gone,  i.e.,  the  collectors  of  the  tribute. 
They  replied,  “  Yes,  thank  God,  and  may  they  never 
return!  The  curse  of  God  upon  them!”  They  then 
asked  me,  if  the  people  were  treated  so  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  observed  to  them,  “Not  always.  But  that 
sometimes  the  British  Government  sorely  oppressed  the 
people,  as  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  ;  and  I  was 
often  tempted  to  think  that  there  were  only  two  classes 
of  people  in  the  world,  the  oppressing  and  the  oppressed, 
(i.e.,  the  eaters  and  the  eaten).”  To  which  latter  re¬ 
mark  they  all  answered  with  a  loud  “  Amen,”  and  swore 
it  was  the  truth.  They  then  asked  me,  “  If  the  English 
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were  coming  to  Tripoli?”  I  told  them,  “No,”  for  the 
English  had  now  more  countries  than  they  knew  what  to 
do  with.  Surprised  at  this  remark,  they  continued, 
“  What  are  the  French  yessels  doing  at  Tripoli?” 
(There  were  then  a  French  steamer  and  a  brig  at  this 
time.)  I  told  them  to  keep  away  the  Turks  from 
attacking  Tunis.  They  were  anxious  to  know  if  the 
French  would  come  to  Tripoli.  I  answered,  I  thought 
not,  as  they  had  enough  of  Algeria.  “We  hope  (en 
shallah ,)”  said  they,  “  the  English  are  our  friends.”  I 
replied  they  were,  but,  being  friends  of  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople,  they  would  not  take  possession  of  Tri¬ 
poli.  The  fact  was,  these  poor  people  were  just  smart¬ 
ing  under  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  Turkish  tax- 
gatherers,  and  they  would  then  have  sold  their  country 
to  the  first  comer  for  an  old  song,  were  the  buyer  Chris¬ 
tian,  Jew,  or  Pagan.  But  I  have  always  found  the 
Arabs  fond  of  talking  of  politics ;  it  seems  instinctive  in 
their  character ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  policy 
is  always  going  on  amongst  their  tribes,  and  how  intri¬ 
cate  are  the  various  negotiations  of  the  Sheikhs.  I 
asked  them  “  If  they  had  any  arms  ?”  To  which  they 
replied,  “  No,  none  whatever;  the  Turks  have  taken 
them  all  away.”  And  so  these  once  formidable  moun¬ 
taineers  have  not  only  lost  all  spirit  and  courage,  but 
have  not  even  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
most  petty  annoyances.  Robberies  of  the  small  kind 
are  frequent  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people 
are  often  obliged  to  gather  their  figs  before  they  are 
ripe,  lest  they  should  be  stolen.  At  other  times  they 
display  great  impatience  of  the  seasons,  and  gather  the 
fruit  before  ripe.  Those  who  steal  provisions  are  poor 
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famished  devils,  haying  nothing  to  eat.  There  is  no 
poor-law  here.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  theft  or 
starvation  to  death.  This  is  the  alternative  of  Arab 
life  in  many  parts  of  these  mountains. 

This  morning  received  a  visit  from  the  Sheikh  of 
Rujban,  Bel  Kasem  by  name*,  and  his  head-servant,  or 
factotum.  I  made  them  the  best  coffee  I  could,  putting 
into  it  plenty  of  sugar.  The  Arabs  are  curious  people; 
they  like  things  either  very  bitter  or  very  sweet.  Their 
eyes  sparkled  with  satisfaction ;  they  had  never  tasted 
coffee  before  like  it,  and  were  rejoiced— “  Tripoli  al¬ 
ways  belongs  to  the  English!”  Speaking  of  the  Mara¬ 
bouts,  and  alluding  to  my  Mohammed,  the  Sheikh  said, 
“  These  fellows  pray  God  and  rob  men.”  “  Mohammed,” 
he  added,  “  is  a  rogue,  he  pays  nothing,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  eat  up  all  the  people  to  make  up  the  amount 
for  the  Bashaw.”  It  is  curious  to  observe  everywhere 
this  eternal  contest  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  power. 
To  pacify  him,  I  told  him  Christian  priests  were  many 
of  them  as  bad  as  Marabouts  (and  which  is  quite  within 
the  mark).  The  Sheikh  and  his  men  had  very  white 
teeth.  I  observe  nearly  all  the  Arab  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  the  negroes,  to  have  extremely  white  teeth. 
This  has  never  been  medically  accounted  for ;  I  believe 
it  arises  from  the  simplicity  of  the  food  they  eat. 
Some  Tunisian  Arabs  have  reported  that  large  bodies 
of  troops  are  being  concentrated  at  the  Isle  of  Jerbah, 
in  expectation  of  the  Turks.  The  trading  Arabs  are 
the  gazettes  of  North  Africa. 

*  Long  names  are  not  confined  to  European  rank  and  royalty. 
The  Sheikh’s  name  in  full  is,  “  The  Sheikh  Bel  Kasem  Ben  Ali 
Abd-el-Hafeeth,  the  Rujbanee.”  And  this  is  only  the  quarter  of  the 
length  of  some  of  these  names. 
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Said's  feet  are  very  sore,  arising  from  Mohammed 
refusing  to  allow  him  to  ride.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him, 
at  last,  that,  unless  he  permitted  him  to  ride,  Said 
should  not  help  him  to  load  the  camels.  This  had  some 
effect,  and  he  allowed  Said  to  ride  an  hour  or  two  before 
reaching  here.  This  Marabout  is,  indeed,  a  cruel, 
selfish  fellow.  He  also  pretends  to  be  very  jealous,  and 
will  not  allow  any  person,  much  less  a  Christian,  to  see 
his  wife.  He  won't  allow  me  to  present  her  a  cup  of 
coffee.  But  I  found  out  the  reason ;  the  rascal  wished  to 
carry  it  himself,  and  drink  half  of  it  on  the  way.  After¬ 
wards  his  wife  told  me  herself  the  reason.  An  indiscreet 
conjugal  disclosure  this  :  but  such  is  the  character  of 
the  man. 

An  old  blind  man  is  calling  on  me.  He  tells  me  his 
country  is  my  country,  and  his  people  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  prays  God  to  bless  me  and  preserve  me. 
How  soft  and  gentle — how  full  of  good-wiil  and  patience 
—are  the  manners  of  the  blind  in  all  countries!  Full 
fed  flesh  and  the  prosperous  are  proud  and  cruel,  those 
stricken  with  infirmity  and  misery  show  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  This  poor  old  gentleman  prays  all  the 
day  long.  Prayer  is  his  daily  bread.  The  Arabs  ask 
me  if  Said  is  my  slave.  I  tell  them  the  English  have  no 
slaves,  and  that  it  is  against  their  religion,  but  that  some 
other  Christian  nations  have  slaves.  They  are  greatly 
astonished  that  slavery  is  not  permitted  amongst  us. 
The  women  of  the  village  continue  to  visit  me  as  an 
object  of  curiosity.  They  never  saw  a  Christian  before. 
They  are  always  declaring  me  “bahea,"  handsome,  of 
which  compliment  I  am,  indeed,  very  sensible. 

This  evening,  however,  the  women  of  our  two  or  three 
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huts,  and  their  neighbours,  played  me  an  indecent  trick* 
with,  of  course,  a  mercenary  object.  Although  the  Bar¬ 
bary  dance  is  rare  amongst  the  Arab  women,  they  can 
have  recourse  to  it  at  times  to  suit  their  objects.  The 
men  were  gone  to  bring  the  camels,  and  the  women  sent 
Said  after  them  on  some  frivolous  message.  Four  of  the 
women  now  came  into  my  apartment,  and  taking  hold 
of  hands,  formed  a  circle  round  me.  They  then  began 
dancing,  or  rather  making  certain  indecent  motions  of 
the  body,  known  to  travellers  in  North  Africa.  At  once 
nearly  smothered  and  overpowered,  I  could  scarcely  get 
out  of  the  circle,  and  pushed  them  back  with  great 
difficulty.  At  this  they  were  astonished,  and  wondered 
all  men,  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  did  not  like  such 
delicate  condescension  on  their  part.  “  Don’t  you  like  it, 
infidel?’  they  cried,  and  retreated  from  my  room.  I  now 
saw  their  object.  They  began  begging  for  money  vehe¬ 
mently,  saying,  “  Pay,  pay,  every  body  pays  for  this.” 
Nothing  they  got  from  me;  and  the  wife  of  the  Mara¬ 
bout  came  afterwards,  imploring  me  to  say  nothing  to  her 
husband.  It  is  thus  these  rude  women  will  act  for 
money,  as  many  who  are  better  taught,  in  the  streets  of 
London.  But  acts  of  indelicacy  are  nevertheless  very 
rare  amongst  the  mountain  tribes.  I  have  seen  Arab 
women  at  other  occasions,  on  a  cold  day,  standing 
athwart  a  smoking  fire,  with  all  the  smoke  ascending 
under  their  clothes.  This  may  be  expected,  and  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  filthy  habits  of  these  wretched  moun¬ 
taineers.  But  cases  of  adultery  are  unknown  amongst 
these  simple  people. 

12 th. — A  beautiful  Arab  girl,  a  perfect  mountain 
gazelle,  came  with  her  mother  to  consult  me  about  her 
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eyes,  being  near-sighted.  Recommended  her  to  apply 
to  Dr.  Dickson,  if  she  ever  went  to  Tripoli ;  and  wrote 
her  a  note  to  him.  Many  other  people  came  for  medi¬ 
cines.  Went  to  see  an  old  man  whose  eyes  were  bad 
with  ophthalmia.  I  gave  him  some  solution  to  wash  his 
eyes,  and  he  gave  me  in  turn  a  jar  of  new  milk.  Something 
was  said  about  oliye-oil,  and  I  asked  where  we  could  get 
some.  They  said  there  was  none  in  Rujban.  The  lady 
of  my  host  thinking  me  incredulous,  pulled  her  gray 
grisly  hair,  and  exhibited  its  crispness  and  dryness, 
observing,  “  See,  where's  the  oil  V  Of  course  such  an 
argument  was  conclusive  that  they  had  no  oil  in  the 
house. 

The  villagers,  in  this  season,  do  absolutely  nothings 
unless  it  be  sleep  all  day  long.  The  fact  is,  it  is  awfully 
hot,  from  early  morn  to  evening  late,  and  they  have  little 
to  do.  All  that  they  have  to  do,  many  of  them  do  with 
apparent  dispatch.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  wind  is  so 
strong,  one  cannot  enjoy  an  hour  of  the  morning's  fresh¬ 
ness  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the  sultry  gliiblee  is  equally 
disagreeable.  I  scarcely  go  out  of  my  room  the  whole 
day.  Begin  to  recover  my  Arabic.  Many  times  I  have 
begun  and  re-begun  this  difficult  language.  But  there  is 
no  remedy.  I  must  work,  and  work  brings  some 
pleasure,  at  least  destroys  ennui  and  kills  time.  How¬ 
ever  little  time  we  have,  we  wish  it  less. 

The  Arabs  ask  me,  “  Why  the  Christian  priests  have 
no  wives  V  The  Mohammedans  and  Catholics  go  to 
extremes  in  their  ideas  of  separating  or  connecting 
women  with  religion  and  sanctity.  The  Mohammedans 
think  a  saint  or  marabout  cannot  have  too  many  women 
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or  wives,  which,  they  say,  assist  their  devotion — a  senti¬ 
ment  which  they  pretend  to  have  received  from  Mahomet 
himself  by  tradition.  The  fact  is,  the  prophet  was  very 
fond  of  women.  The  Catholics  would  seem  to  think  a 
priest  better  with  absolutely  no  wife.  This  is  a  mere 
struggle  between  sensuality  and  asceticism.  There  is  no 
love  or  affection  in  it.  I  showed  Mohammed  an  empty 
bottle.  He  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  :  “  The 
bottle  is  empty  of  wine,  God  fill  it  again/'  Such  is  Arab 
marabout  literature. 

13th. — Elhamdullah !  The  wind  has  changed,  the 
furnace  breath  of  the  ghiblee  is  gone  out!  We  have 
now  a  pleasant  breeze  from  N.W.,  the  bahree,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it.  We  can  now  go  out  any  time;  before  we 
were  prisoners  the  live-long  day.  Mohammed,  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  all  sciences,  says  :  “  There  are  three  modes  of 

cure — “  1st,  Blood-letting;  “2nd,  Fire  and  burning; 
“  3rd,  The  word  of  God/' 

He  made  this  observation  in  applying  verses  of  the 
Koran  to  the  eyes  of  his  wife's  sister,  which  he  said 
were  more  efficacious  than  all  my  physic.  Some  of  these 
bits  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  God  written  on  them, 
were  steeped  in  water  and  swallowed  by  the  patient. 
This  superstition  of  swallowing  bits  of  paper,  with  the 
name  of  God  and  verses  of  the  Koran  written  on  them, 
as  well  as  the  water  in  which  the  paper  is  steeped,  is 
prevalent  as  an  infallible  remedy  in  all  Mahometan 
Africa.  Marabouts  are  all  powerful  in  The  Mountains ; 
and  a  woman,  pointing  to  her  child,  said  to  me  : — 
“  That  boy  is  the  child  of  a  Marabout.  I  never  allow 
another  man  to  sleep  with  me."  Nevertheless,  the 
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women  still  display  intense  curiosity  in  seeing  “  The 
Christian/'  and  will  declare,  “  By  G — d,  you  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  more  handsome  than  our  men."  They  admire  the 
most  trifling  thing  I  have,  and  add,  “  God  alone  brought 
you  amongst  us."  Their  language,  though  indelicate  to 
us,  is  not  so  to  them.  It  is  the  undisguised  speech  of  a 
rude  people. 

Went  this  morning  to  see  El-Beer,  or  “the  well," 
the  real  fountain  of  life  in  these  countries.  Was 
much  pleased  with  the  visit ;  and  found  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  bubbling  out  from  beneath 
the  shade  of  palms  and  olives,  amidst  wild  scenery  of 
rugged  steeps  and  hanging  rocks.  There  are  in¬ 
deed,  four  springs,  but  all  apparently  from  the  same 
source.  They  are  not  deep,  and  have  near  them  troughs 
for  watering  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  camels.  These 
wells  furnish  water  for  two  mountain  districts.  The 
water  is  of  the  purest  quality,  clear  as  crystal,  aye,  clear 
as — 

“  Siloa’s  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.” 

The  road  to  them  is  very  difficult,  over  rattling,  rum¬ 
bling  stones,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  it  is  hard 
work  for  the  poor  women  who  fetch  the  water,  for  the 
wells  are  distant  nearly  three  miles  from  our  village. 

The  Sheikh  came  to  my  Mohammed,  asking  him  to 
write  to  Tripoli,  to  collect  the  money  due  to  the  Bashaw 
from  certain  people  of  this  country,  who  are  now  work¬ 
ing  in  that  city.  They  look  sharp  after  these  poor 
wretches.  Amuse  myself  with  washing  my  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  towels,  and  mending  my  clothes.  I  also 
always  cook  and  do  as  much  for  myself  as  I  possibly  can. 
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Besides  doing  things  as  I  like,  it  amuses  me.  Bought 
another  skin-bag  for  water,  and  shall  now  distribute  the 
three  amongst  us,  and  each  shall  drink  his  own  water 
during  the  four  days  of  our  route,  where  no  water  is  to 
be  found.  This  will  prevent  wrangling  on  the  way,  and 
make  each  person  more  careful  of  this  grand  element  of 
life  in  The  Desert.  Mohammed  put  a  little  oil  in  the 
skin  before  filling  it,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking.  This 
gives  the  water  an  oily  taste  for  weeks  afterwards,  but 
we  get  used  to  it,  and  are  glad  of  water  with  any 
taste. 

.  His  Excellency  the  Sheikh  got  very  facetious  to-day. 
He  offered  to  sell  me  his  authority,  his  Sheikhdom,  and 
retire  from  affairs.  I  bid  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
concern.  “.No,  no,”  said  he,  “Ill  take  ten  thousand 
dollars,  nothing  less.”  Then,  getting  very  familiar,  he 
added,  “  Now,  you  and  I  are  equal,  you’re  Consul  and 
I’m  Sheikh — you’re  the  son  of  your  Sultan,  and  I’m  a 
commander  under  the  Sultan  of  Stamboul.”  The  report 
of  my  being  a  Consul  of  a  remote  oasis  of  The  Sahara 
was  just  as  good  to  me  on  the  present  occasion  as  if  I 
had  Her  Majesty’s  commission  for  the  Consular  Affairs  of 
all  North  Africa.  Who  will  say,  then,  there  is  nothing 
in  a  name?  A  tourist  in  Africa  should  always  take 
advantage  of  these  little  rumours,  provided  they  are 
innocent.  But  the  traveller  more  frequently  has  to  en¬ 
counter  rumours  to  his  disadvantage.  Many  visitors, 
men,  women,  and  children — some  brought  milk,  others 
figs  and  soap.  Soap  is  considered  a  luxury  in  all  the 
interior  cities,  and  people  will  beg  soap  though  never 
use  it,  but  keep  it  as  a  sort  of  treasure.  Fig  and  olive 
trees  abound  in  the  mountains,  but  for  want  of  rain 
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have  produced  nothing  this  year.  So  of  most  other 
vegetables  products.  Goats  only  are  in  abundance,  of 
animals.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  bazeen,  a 
sort  of  boiled  flour  pudding,  with  a  little  high-seasoned 
herbal  sauce,  and  sometimes  a  little  oil  or  mutton  fat 
poured  on.  It  is  generally  made  of  barley-meal,  but 
sometimes  flour.  This  is  the  supper  and  principal  meal 
of  the  day.  As  a  breakfast,  a  little  milk  is  drank,  or  a 
few  dates  with  a  bit  of  bread  is  eaten.  The  rule  of 
these  mountaineers  is,  indeed,  not  to  eat  meat,  though 
some  of  them  have  flocks  of  sheep. 

14 th. — His  Excellency  the  Sheikh  roused  me  from  my 
bed  this  morning.  He  said  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
therefore  I  ought  not  to  sleep.  According  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  Rujban  contains  500  souls,  all  in  misery  and 
starvation.  “  The  country  is  batel  (good  for  nothing) 
he  says.  It  is  certain  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
have  not  enough  to  eat,  or  half  the  quantity  of  what 
is  considered  ordinarily  sufficient.  In  the  neighbouring 
districts,  S.W.,  there  are  1,500  souls.  Ahmed  Bashaw 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains,  and  disarmed  the  rest,  leaving  not  a  single 
matchlock  amongst  them.  Such  are  the  Turkish  ideas 
of  mountain  rule — absolute  submission  or  extermination! 

This  morning  is  cool  and  temperate.  Every  day  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  solution  for  ophthalmia,  and  even 
those  whose  eyes  are  quite  well,  will  have  a  drop  of  it 
put  on  their  eyes.  They  say  it  will  prevent  them,  after 
I  am  gone,  from  having  the  malady.  Everybody  begs  a 
bit  of  sugar,  a  little  bread,  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  some¬ 
thing  from  the  Christian.  Content  all  as  well  as  I  can. 

This  evening  saw,  for  the  first  time  “  the  playing  with 
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the  head,”  which  is  performed  by  females.  This  was 
done  by  a  young  girl.  After  baring  her  head  and  un¬ 
binding  her  hair,  throwing  her  long  dark  tresses  in 
dishevelled  confusion,  she  knelt  down  and  began  moving 
her  chest  and  head  in  various  attitudes,  her  whole  soul 
being  apparently  in  the  motion.  Part  of  her  hair  she 
held  fast  in  her  teeth,  as  if  modestly  to  cover  her  face, 
the  rest  flew  wildly  about  with  the  agitation  of  her  head 
and  chest,  and  all  to  the  tune  or  time  of  two  pieces  of 
stick,  one  beating  on  the  other,  by  the  woman  upon  whose 
knees  she  leaned  with  her  hands.  The  motion  was 
really  graceful,  though  wild  and  dervish-like,  but  there 
was  nothing  lascivious  in  it,  like  the  dancing  of  the 
Moors,  nor  could  it  well  be,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
only  was  in  agitation,  being  literally  “  the  playing  with 
the  head.”  I  never  saw  this  before  or  again  in  North 
Africa.  I  gave  the  young  lady  twenty  paras,  the  first 
time  she  had  so  large  a  sum  in  her  life.  Received  a 
present  of  leghma  from  the  Sheikh,  very  acrid  and 
intoxicating.  The  women  admire  much  my  straw  hat, 
made  of  fine  Leghorn  plat,  and  wonder  how  it  is  done. 
None  of  the  inhabitants  but  our  Marabout  read  and 
write.  Portions  of  the  Koran,  however,  are  committed 
to  memory;  and  one  day  an  old  blind  man  repeated 
several  chapters  of  the  Koran  for  my  especial  edification. 
He  did  it  as  a  protest  of  zeal  against  my  infidelity  before 
the  people,  but  I  took  care  not  to  show  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  object.  The  men  pray  now  and  then,  the 
women  never,  that  I  could  see,  and  never  think  of  reli¬ 
gion  beyond  ascribing  all  things,  good  and  bad,  to  God. 
Indeed,  all  classes  in  these  mountains  think  the  sum  of 
religion  consists  simply  in  ascribing  all  matters,  how  great 
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or  how  small,  how  evil  how  good  soever,  to  the  Divine 
Being.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  think  they  have 
performed  an  act  of  piety  and  mercy.  At  my  request, 
Mohammed  made  Said  a  pair  of  camel-driver  s  shoes,  or 
sandals,  to  save  his  best.  The  plan  is  primitive  enough. 
They  get  a  piece  of  dried  earners  hide,  and  cut  it  into 
the  shape  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Then  they  cut  two 
thongs  from  the  same  hide.  Holes  are  now  bored 
through  the  soles,  a  knot  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
thongs,  and  they  are  pulled  through  the  holes.  The 
whole  is  then  rubbed  over  with  oil;  the  hairy  side  of 
the  hide  is  fitted  next  to  the  foot,  and  the  thongs  are 
bound  round  the  ancles.  These  sandals  serve  admirably 
well  their  purpose;  some  are  made  of  double  soles. 
But  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  cordwainers,  I  may 
mention,  the  African  shoe  has  no  heel  to  the  sole. 

15th. — -His  Excellency  the  Sheikh,  and  his  factotum, 
or  shadow,  took  coffee  again  with  me  this  morning.  A 
cup  of  coffee  is  a  rare  treat  in  Rujban.  The  Shadow  of 
his  Excellency  brought  me  a  few  bad  Fezzan  dates,  from 
which  oases  The  Mountains  are  mostly  supplied.  Dates 
are  not  cultivated  in  The  Mountains.  The  palm  requires 
a  low  and  flat  sandy  soil.  The  climate  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  the  soil.  Jerbah,  and  the  Karkenahs, 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  produce  as  fine  dates  as  the 
most  favoured  oasis  of  The  Sahara.  The  Sheikh  tells  me 
there  are  thirty  negro  slaves  in  his  district.  One  would 
wonder  how  the  people  could  keep  slaves  when  they  can 
scarcely  keep  themselves.  His  Excellency  is  very  sulky. 
He  threatens  to  resign  his  Sheikhdom.  The  poor  Sheikh 
is  the  dirtiest,  unhappiest  mortal  of  all  his  people.  He 
is  without  wife,  family  or  friend  ;  he  is  without  a  rag 
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to  cover  himself,  except  a  filthy  blanket.  He  houses 
in  a  little  dirty  cabin.  In  looks  he  is  a  hard  strong- 
featured  man,  and  large  of  limb.  I  asked  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  what  he  got  by  his  Sheikhdom,  to  plague  him. 
He  growled,  “  Shayen  (nothing).”  “  Why  don’t  you  re¬ 
sign  V  I  continued.  “  I  can’t ;  all  my  ancestors,  from 
the  time  of  Sidi  Ibraim,  and  our  lord  Mahomet,  were 
Sheikhs.  We’re  one  blood.  I  shall  dishonour  them:”  he 
returned.  The  principle  of  aristocracy  is  irradicably 
bound  up  in  the  Arabian  social  economy.  The  levelling 
and  co-operative  system  has  no  place  here.  The  Sheikh’s 
factotum  is  a  noisy,  roguish-looking  Arab,  with  several 
bullet-marks  about  him  received  in  the  late  wars.  As  he 
does  all  his  master’s  dirty  work,  he  is  universally  de¬ 
tested.  Master  and  man  swear  the  country  is  ruined. 
There  certainly  is  nothing  in  these  villages  to  render  life 
tolerable.  No  rustic  plays;  no  moon-lit  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  rude  calabash  drum  and  squeaking  pipe;  no 
cheerful  family  circle — all  is  poverty  and  loneliness! 
Such  a  life  is  really  not  worth  living.  To  make  wretch¬ 
edness  still  more  wretched,  for  three  years  there  has 
been  no  rain  in  these  mountains.  God’s  power  and 
man’s  cruelty  press  sorely  upon  these  miserable  people. 

The  curiosity  of  the  villagers  begins  to  abate,  or  my 
Mohammed  refuses  them  admission  into  his  house  to  see 
me.  He  pretends  to  be  honest  in  his  opinion  of  his 
countrymen.  He  says :  “  The  Arabs  are  all  dogs 

(, lcelab )”  They  certainly  have  most  begging  propensities. 
And  Mohammed  adds,  that  when  they  have  sufficient 
they  will  still  beg,  being  born  beggars.  But,  alas  !  these 
poor  people,  I  am  sure,  never  know  now  what  it  is  to 
have  enough.  Yesterday  some  audacious  thief  stole  the 
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Sheikh’s  leghma.  His  factotum  is  foaming  with  rage, 
but  the  Sheikh  laughed  heartily  at  the  impudence  of  the 
thief.  His  Excellency  is  accustomed  to  send  me  some 
every  morning.  I  shall  here  relate  a  case  or  trait  of 
selfishness  amongst  Arab  women.  I  gave  to  the  wife  of 
the  Marabout  half  a  bottle  of  solution  for  washing  her 
eyes  should  she  be  attacked  witli  ophthalmia.  Her 
sister-in-law,  living  next  door,  was  laid  up  in  a  dark 
room  with  a  dreadful  ophthalmia.  She  sent  her  husband 
to  beg  a  little  of  the  solution.  The  Marabout’s  wife 
first  denied  that  she  had  any,  and  then  that  she  could 
find  it.  When  I  came  from  my  walk,  I  scolded  her 
soundly  and  gave  the  poor  sufferer  some  solution. 

The  Marabout  seeing  my  little  stock  of  oil,  burst  forth 
with  a  violent  panegyric  on  olive  oil,  as  he  dipped  his 
fingers  into  it  and  licked  them,  not  much  to  my  satis¬ 
faction: — “Oil  is  my  life!  Without  oil  I  droop,  and  am 
out  of  life;  with  oil,  I  raise  my  head  and  am  a  man, 
and  my  family  (wife)  feels  I  am  a  man.  Oil  is  my  rum 
— oil  is  better  than  meat.”  So  continued  Mohammed? 
tossing  up  his  head  and  smacking  his  lips.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  great  strength  in  olive  oil.  An  Arab  will 
live  three  months  on  barley-meal  paste  dipped  in  olive 
oil.  Arabs  will  drink  oil  as  wre  drink  wine. 

1  §th. — This  morning  we  leave  for  Ghadames.  What 
is  remarkable,  nearly  all  the  Mountaineers  offered  me 
their  services,  and  were  willing  to  leave  their  native 
homes,  and  go  with  me  any  where  or  everywhere.  I 
hardly  observed  a  spark  of  fanaticism  in  them,  so  far  as 
accompanying  me  was  concerned.  They  were  all  ac¬ 
tuated  with  the  common  and  universal  feeling,  to  obtain 
something  to  live  withal  in  this  poor  world. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  minutiae  of  Arab 
mountain  life.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  not  very  stirring  or 
agreeable,  and  there  is  certainly  no  romance  in  it,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  I  offer  it  to  the  reader,  and  he  must  make 
the  best  of  the  information.  Life  is  life  under  any  and 
all  forms. 

From  Tripoli  to  The  Mountains  our  route  was  south¬ 
west,  so  that  we  were  not  so  far  from  the  coast  as  at  first 
might  be  imagined,  from  the  number  of  days’  journey, 
and  we  were  still  within  the  influence  of  some  cool  sea 
breezes,  for  any  point  almost  between  west  and  north¬ 
east,  brought  reviving  life  to  The  Mountains,  in  this 
terrible  season  of  heat. 

My  journey  seemed  now  to  begin  again,  I  felt  a  sick¬ 
ening  regret,  even  in  leaving  my  new  Arab  acquaintances. 
But  the  oppression  which  ground  down  to  the  dust  these 
poor  people  filled  my  mind  with  the  horror  of  despotic 
government.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  its  victims, 
and  from  under  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  plunge 
into  the  wild  wastes  of  The  Sahara,  where  I  could  breathe 
more  freely.  I  must  relate  one  other  anecdote  illustra¬ 
ting  this  oppression.  A  poor  man  sold  me  a  peck  of 
barley.  The  myrmidons  of  power,  hearing  of  the  sale, 
immediately  went  to  him,  and  he  refusing  to  give  them 
the  money,  they  got  hold  of  his  throat  and  nearly  stran¬ 
gled  him.  To  make  them  desist,  I  paid  them  also  the 
value  of  the  barley.  Several  of  the  poor  people  ran  out 
after  me  when  I  mounted  the  camel,  and  amongst  them 
many  women  and  children,  all  crying  out  “  Bes-slamali , 
bes-slamah ”  (Good-bye,  good-bye).  We  now  entered 
upon  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  critical  part  of  our 
route  in  this  season,  and  I  commended  myself  and  the 
people  again  to  Eternal  Providence. 
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20th. — Seenawan.  I  find  it  impossible  to  write  daily 
in  this  part  of  the  route. 

I  have  seen  lately  in  the  newspapers  and  geographical 
journals,  that  a  Frenchman  is  going  to  traverse  Africa 
from  west  to  east,  and  that  he  is  to  make  hourly  observa¬ 
tions  with  scientific  instruments.  I  think  the  parties  who 
write  such  paragraphs  must  be  either  madmen,  or  grossly 
and  unpardonably  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  African 
travelling.  If  a  traveller  is  in  his  sober  senses,  half  the 
time  he  is  en  route ,  he  is  a  happy  man.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Our  first  object  was  to  find  the  rendezvous  of  the  gha- 
falah.  I  said  to  Mohammed :  “  Are  you  sure  the  ghafalah 
is  on  the  march  to-day  V’  “  The  ghafalah  is  like  the 
sun,"  he  replied,  “  every  body  knows  it  will  move  to¬ 
day."  About  four  hours  after  looking  over  the  undu¬ 
lating  ground,  I  thought  I  saw  at  about  six  miles  distant 
some  black  spots  moving,  and  turning  to  Mohammed,  I 
said,  “What's  that?'  He  exclaimed,  “The  camels!  the 
camels !  I  told  you  I  was  right,  and  don't  you  see  I 
have  struck  into  the  right  path  V  I  was  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  broken  in  to  desert 
travelling  to  be  wandering  about  as  we  were  in  search  of 
moving  parties  of  the  ghafalah.  An  hour  after  I  took  off 
the  shade  from  my  eyes,  for  I  had  still  a  slight  ophthal¬ 
mia,  and  looking  round,  I  found  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
detached  parties  of  the  ghafalah,  widely  apart,  but  all  hur¬ 
rying  in  one  direction.  We  were  not  near  enough  (indeed 
some  miles  off)  to  have  any  conversation  with  them. 
By  noon  we  had  all  rendezvoused  upon  a  pleasant  pla¬ 
teau  of  The  Mountains.  The  merchants  welcomed  my 
return,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing.  I  said, 
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“  We  have  delayed  too  long.”  They  smiled  : — “  Oh,  you 
don’t  understand;  you  see  we  have  one  day  for  buying 
oil,  another  day  for  barley,  another  for  skins,  another  for 
doing  nothing,”  &c.  It  appeared  to  me  a  bungling  way 
of  doing  business.  But  some  of  them  had  been  obliged 
to  go  a  day’s  journey  to  purchase  a  few  things.  The 
ghafalah  had,  in  fact,  been  scattered  all  oyer  The  Moun¬ 
tains.  A  few  never  left  Yefran.  This  was  my  first 
taste  of  delay  in  Saharan  travel. 

We  began  our  four  days’  journey  in  the  evening,  and 
continued  all  night  up  to  two  hours  before  sunrise.  The 
camels  then  rested  but  were  not  unpacked.  All  the 
people  now  got  a  few  winks  of  sleep.  At  dawn  we 
started  again,  and  halted  for  the  day  after  two  hours  and 
a  half  of  marching.  In  the  afternoon,  about  half-past 
four,  we  then  resumed  our  march,  and  in  this  manner 
we  continued  for  the  four  days.  Our  pace  was  upon  an 
average  three  miles  per  hour,  sometimes  two  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  three  and  a  half.  On  looking  at  the 
camel  you  think  it  goes  slow,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
driver,  you  observe  that  he  is  often  kept  up  to  a  very 
good  walking  pace.  Our  camels  were  five  days  without 
drinking,  for  they  drank  the  morning  before  we  left. 

I  was  once  going  to  write,  “the  Arabs  pack  their 
camels  as  badly  as  possible;  make  their  journeys  as  long 
as  possible ;  travel  as  much  in  the  sun  as  possible* ;”  but 
these  last  four  days  have  convinced  me  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  good  Arab  chief,  they  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  can  do  things  with  order  and  dispatch. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  it  came  into  my  head 
that,  on  leaving  The  Mountains,  and  proceeding  south, 

*  So  I  found  it  written  in  the  first  portions  of  the  journal. 
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we  should  soon  descend  again,  as  if  we  were  to  cross 
some  mighty  ridge  or  series  of  ridges  of  the  Atlas. 
Every  moment  I  expected  to  descend  into  valleys  or 
plains,  corresponding  to  the  country  which  lies  between 
Tripoli  and  The  Mountains.  Getting  impatient,  after 
nearly  a  day's  march,  I  asked  for  the  plains.  The 
people  turned  upon  me  with  surprise,  and  said  : — “  Lei 
Ghadames ,  houl  hathe  souwa ,  souwa,  All  like  this  to  Gad- 
mes."  I  found,  indeed,  that,  after  getting  fairly  into 
The  Mountains,  and  proceeding  south,  you  first  entered 
upon  a  deep  undulating  country,  with  here  and  there  a 
profound  ravine,  then  a  pretty  verdant  inclosed  plateau, 
and  then  a  bare  towering  height,  all  which  accidented 
country  dissolved  at  last  into  an  immeasurable  plain. 
Proceeding  south,  however,  we  found  a  new  species  of 
mountains  began  to  raise  their  long,  lone,  dull,  dreary 
naked  forms;  and,  asking  Mohammed  what  they  were, 
he  replied  correctly  enough  : — “  These  are  Gibel  Sahara , 
(Saharan  Mountains)."  The  plateaus  and  undulating 
ground  were  in  places  covered  with  loose  stones,  with 
sand  and  sand-hills  scattered  or  heaped  about.  Then 
these  stones  and  sand  were  partly  covered  at  this  season 
with  sun-dried  and  sun-burnt  herbage,  mostly  very 
coarse,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bushes  and  shrubs. 
Many  also  were  the  dried  beds  of  rivers,  and  there  were 
still  wider  and  profounder  depressions  of  land  than  these 
waterless  wadys.  But  all  is  now  burnt,  scorched,  dried 
up,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  Saharan  ridges  is  responded 
to  with  a  hideous  barrenness  from  the  intervening  plains 
and  valleys.  Not  a  single  living  creature  was  visible  or 
moving  ;  not  a  wild  or  tame  animal,  not  a  bird  nor  an 
insect,  if  we  except  a  tiny  lizard,  which  seems  to  live  as 
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a  salamander  in  heat  and  flames,  now  and  then  crossing 
our  path  at  the  camel’s  foot,  and  a  few  flies,  which  follow 
the  ghafalah,  but  have  no  home  or  habitation  in  The 
Dried-up  Waste.  Nor  was  there  a  sound,  nor  a  voice, 
or  a  cry,  or  the  faintest  murmur  in  The  Desert,  save  the 
heavy  dull  tramp  of  our  caravan :  all  else  was  the  silence 
of  death  !  However,  my  Marabout  tells  me,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  “  There  is  then,”  he 
says,  “herbage,  rain,  birds,  gazelles,  and  all  things.”  It 
is  certain  that  within  nine  hours’  ride  from  Rujban  we 
passed  the  stubble  of  two  or  three  patches  of  barley, 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  The 
Desert. 

As  to  myself,  personally,  in  this  part  of  the  route,  I 
have  suffered  most  from  want  of  sleep.  In  the  day¬ 
time  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  in  the  night  I  was  on 
the  back  of  the  camel,  where,  of  course,  for  the  present, 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  sleep,  though  many  of  the 
Arabs,  nay,  merchants  slept.  I  should  say  all  slept  on 
the  camel  as  soundly  as  in  a  bed.  So  that  what  I  saved 
of  suffering  from  the  heat  of  day-travelling,  I  lost  in  want 
of  sleep  by  night-travelling.  Poor  human  brute !  I  thought 
of  the  fable  of  the  ass  and  his  winter  and  summer  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  The  hottest  day  was  yesterday, 
last  of  the  four,  when  we  encamped  in  a  dry  bed  of  a 
river.  I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  forget  what  I  may 
else !  I  was  first  on  the  point  of  being  suffocated,  and 
seemed  at  my  last  gasp.  I  began  to  think  that  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  my  friends  in  Tripoli  were  about  to  be 
verified.  I  was  to  succumb  to  make  them  prophets !  In 
addition  to  this  my  deep  distress,  I  felt  the  wound  of 
pride.  I  got  some  tea  made,  I  can’t  tell  how,  and 
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poured  some  brandy  into  it.  This  I  drank,  and  from  a 
fever  of  delirium  found  myself  conscious  again,  and 
swimming  in  a  bath  of  perspiration.  The  crisis  was 
now  passed,  and  I  was  to  see  Ghadames  and  Ghat,  and 
return  to  my  fatherland.  So  fate — rather  Providence — 
would  have  it.  Every  day,  until  I  reached  Ghadames, 
there  was  a  sort  of  point  of  halting  between  life  and 
suffocation  or  death  in  my  poor  frame,  when  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nature  struggled  boldly  and  successfully  with  the 
African  sun,  and  all  his  accumulated  force  darting  down 
fires  and  flames  upon  my  devoted  head.  After  this 
point  or  crisis  was  past,  I  always  found  myself  much 
better.  It  is  strange  that  my  head  never  ached,  nor  was 
in  any  way  affected  during  the  whole  route,  except  in 
the  one  day  mentioned.  Some  and  all  have  vainly  in¬ 
voked  sleep  upon  a  bed,  in  the  time  of  darkness  and 
cold,  but  those  who  call  for  the  god  in  the  African 
Desert,  in  midday  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year — 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  starting  with  a  long,  long 
night  of  travel  before  them — as  they  lay  rolling  on  the 
burning  sand,  and  he  disdains  to  shed  his  dull  influence 
over  the  eyelid,  know,  indeed,  something  of  this  kind  of 
human  suffering,  and  how  dreadfully  long  and  dreary 
were  those  nights  !  What  signified  the  sight  of  the 
ten  thousand  orbs  moving  in  silent  mystic  dance,  and 
dressed  out  in  soft  bright  fires,  over  the  poor  traveller  s 
head !  Alas  !  it  was  a  mockery  of  his  woes  .... 
Four  days  and  four  nights  were  thus  passed,  without 
four  hours  of  sleep.  I  often  wonder  if  I  could  go 
through  this  again.  I  had  an  additional  suffering  of 
the  eyes.  I  never  took  the  veil  from  my  face  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  for  had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  had 
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tlie  hot  sand  immediately  into  them.  We  had  ghiblee  or 
simoon  every  day.  But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  now  ends 
the  greatest  of  my  sufferings  from  heat. 

We  were  escorted  by  sixty  Arab  troops  on  foot,  like 
those  who  escorted  us  from  Tripoli  to  The  Mountains. 
The  Pasha  mostly  chooses  them  from  districts  through 
which  we  pass,  and  in  this  way  secures  a  guard  well 
acquainted  with  the  route.  But  how  odd,  before  the 
Turks,  in  the  good  old  days  of  The  Bashaws,  these  very 
Arabs  were  the  banditti  of  the  route.  A  Ghadames 
merchant  said  to  me  one  day,  “Yakob*,  see  these  fel¬ 
lows;  formerly  all  were  villanous  Sbandout  (banditti) 
The  captain  of  this  escort,  Sheikh  Omer,  who  will  con¬ 
duct  us  to  Ghadames,  was  charged  by  the  Commandant 
of  The  Mountains,  that  his  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  water,  or  anything  else  by  force,  “bel  kouwee,”  as 
the  merchants  said.  The  Sheikh  was  a  civil  fellow,  and 
found  it  his  interest  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance.  Every 
morning  I  invited  him  to  take  coffee  and  tea  in  my  tent, 
and  he  never  forgot  to  come.  In  acknowledgment,  he 
sent  me  some  liquid  butter,  which  was  not  excessively 
bad.  The  food  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  poorer  sort  of  the 
merchants,  for  this  journey  was,  as  written  by  my 

O-  J  -  J 

Mohammed,  (“  Souweekah-Zameetah,”  that 

is,  two  names) ;  but  commonly  called  Zameetah,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  barley  or  wheat  burnt  or  malted,  then 
ground,  and  afterwards  made  into  paste.  On  this  is 
sometimes  poured  a  little  oil  or  fat;  but  many  cannot 
afford  this  luxury,  and  must  content  themselves  with  a 
little  water  to  make  up  the  meal  into  paste.  I  may 

*  Yakob,  Arabic  for  James. 
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safely  affirm,  there  was  not  a  bit  of  meat  eaten,  or  a 
drop  of  tea  or  coffee  drunk,  in  the  whole  caravan  of 
merchants,  with  200  camels,  including,  with  the  Arabs, 
some  150  persons,  during  the  last  four  days,  except 
what  was  eaten  and  drunk  in  my  tent.  I  myself  had 
only  a  little  bit  of  fowl.  The  Sheikh  Shabanee 
(Makouran)  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  was  the  most  civil 
to  me.  His  portion  of  the  camels  is  about  forty,  and 
he  seems  a  most  respectable  old  gentleman.  He  has 
two  sons  with  him.  He  gave  me  last  night  a  guzzle  of 
cool  water,  a  large  brass  pan  full,  of  the  size  of  a  warm¬ 
ing-pan,  which  I  drank  off  in  an  instant,  and  found  it 
more  like  nectar,  than  our  earthy  animalculee  water ; 
it  was  so  deliciously  cool  and  sweet.  Valuable,  indeed, 
becomes  a  thing  of  commonest  use,  from  its  scarcity. 
The  old  Sheikh  has  a  donkey  with  him  to  carry  his 
drinking-water.  The  skins  keep  the  water  cool  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  whilst  some  which  I  had  in 
bottles  became  quite  hot.  I  shall  here  relate  an  ingenious 
stratagem,  which  I  recommend  to  all  African  travellers. 
On  leaving  The  Mountains  we  had  three  skins  of 
water,  one  for  each.  But  first*  one  of  the  skins  cracked, 
and  we  lost  a  good  deal  of  water,  before  it  could  be 
mended.  Then  Mohammed,  the  chief  thief,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  drink  large  draughts  when  neither  myself  nor 
Said  was  present.  This  we  learnt  from  the  rest  of  the 
caravan.  Said,  himself,  poor  fellow,  as  soon  as  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  turned  his  back,  was  either  to  beg  me  to 
give  him  extra  water,  or  help  himself.  Sometimes  I 
chided  him,  at  others  I  gave  him  water,  or  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  see  what  he  was  about.  Then  Said 
would  help  his  friends  amongst  the  Arabs  now  and 
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then,  and  sometimes  the  Arabs  helped  themselves,  by 
going  behind  me,  and  sucking  from  the  neck  of  the  skin 
whilst  I  was  riding  To  avoid  this,  Mr.  Gagliuffi  told 
me  he  always  put  the  neck  of  the  skin-bag  before  and 
not  behind,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  to 
drink,  and  at  the  same  time  to  walk  backwards  with 
the  camel  going  forwards,  or  at  any  rate  to  do  so 
without  being  seen.  Then,  finally,  there  was  the 
terrible  action  of  the  sun  on  the  water,  often  reducing 
it  by  a  fifth,  and  sometimes  a  third,  of  our  supply.  But 
the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  our  three  bags  were 
empty  before  we  arrived  at  Seenawan,  and  the  little 
water  which  had  remained,  the  third  day,  was  so  shaken 
in  the  skins,  all  being  oiled,  that  for  me  it  was  not  drink¬ 
able.  Now  for  the  stratagem.  Apprehending  this  waste 
of  water,  I  got  twelve  pint  bottles  filled  with  water  at 
Tripoli,  which  were  packed  away  as  wine  and  spirits, 
neither  Mohammed  or  Said  suspecting  the  contrary. 
Accordingly  I  quietly  despatched  my  couple  of  bottles 
of  acqua  pura  per  day,  as  the  London  lady  drinkers 
are  said  to  take  their  sly  drops  from  the  far  corner  of 
the  cupboard,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  my  fellow 
travellers.  I  overheard  once,  Mohammed  speaking  of 
me  to  Said :  “  By  G — d !  these  Christians,  what  lots  of 
rum  they  drink  :  that's  the  reason,  Said,  the  sun  does 
not  kill  him — hell  never  die.  These  Christians,  Said, 
are  the  same  as  the  daemons;  they  know  everything,  but 
God  will  punish  them  at  last — if  not,  there's  no  God, 
or  Prophet  of  God."  I  took  no  notice,  but  when  we  got 
to  Ghadames,  I  took  the  remaining  bottle,  and  asked  him 
to  drink.  He  jumped  up  with  alarm.  I  then  called 
him  a  fool,  and  proved  to  him  I  had  been  drinking 
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water  at  the  time  he  thought  I  had  been  drinking 
rum.  He  laughed,  and  said,  “  Ajeeb,  ente  Yakob  akel: 
(Wonderful,  you  James  are  wise.)”  I  then  took  upon 
myself  to  lecture  Mohammed,  abusing  him  for  his  care¬ 
lessness  in  not  preserving  the  water,  and  asking  him  if 
he  thought  that  I,  on  the  first  time  of  traversing  The 
Desert,  could  put  up  with  dirty  water  like  them,  and  go 
without  for  days,  or  with  a  very  small  quantity  % 

The  Sheikh  Makouran  continues  very  civil :  to-day  he 
gave  me  a  supply  of  onions  for  making  soup,  and  promises 
to  give  me  a  house  to  live  in,  when  I  get  to  Ghadames. 
I  have,  in  turn,  to  give  him  some  medicine,  on  my 
arrival,  for  one  of  his  two  wives.  I  rode  a  little  the 
Sheiklfis  donkey  last  night,  at  his  request.  It  is 
nothing  like  the  camel,  it  stumbled  a  great  deal  over 
the  loose  stones,  and  I  am  told  the  horses  stumble  as 
much.  I  felt  the  immense  superiority  of  the  camel, 
with  its  slow  regular  pace  and  sure  foot,  in  these  stony 
wastes.  The  Sheikh's  ass  is  the  only  animal  of  the 
beast-of-burden  sort  in  the  whole  caravan,  besides  the 
camels.  I  noticed,  however,  a  few  extra  unladen  camels, 
which  take  turn  with  others  for  carrying,  as  also  several 
foals  following  lightly  and  friskily  their  dams.  En 
route ,  during  the  nights,  the  Arab  soldiers  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  firing  off  their  matchlocks,  the  most  advanced 
party  answering  the  farthest  behind,  and  vice  versa .  The 
noise  of  the  gun  broke  through  the  painful  silence  of 
The  Desert,  and  came  finely  back  reverberating  from  the 
Saharan  hills  with  double  and  treble  discharges  of 
sound.  When  their  powder  began  to  be  exhausted,  and 
they  have  never  more  than  half-a-dozen  charges,  they 
sang  their  plaintive  love  ditties,  or  chatted  to  the  mer- 
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chants.  On  the  whole,  they  showed  great  good  temper, 
and,  penny  less  and  naked,  were  happier  than  well-clothed 
and  wealthy  merchants. 

In  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  a  letter  was  brought  to 
me,  written  by  Gameo,  which  had  been  in  the  ghafalah 
nearly  all  the  length  of  the  route,  but  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  This  stated  that  Mr.  Macauley,  the  American 
Consul,  had  kindly  prepared  a  small  package  of  American 
rum  for  my  journey,  and  had  forgotten  to  send  it  till 
too  late— in  fact,  like  several  persons  in  Tripoli,  he 
really  thought,  what  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Pasha, 
and  the  obstacles  of  the  season,  I  should  never  get  off. 
I  may  observe,  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  an  object,  it 
often  happens  he  sees  it  less  : — 

“’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

There  is  infinitely  less  enthusiasm  for  African  discovery, 
— nay,  more  horror  of  African  travelling  in  Tripoli  than 
in  London  :  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  the  Europeans 
of  Tripoli,  and  in  all  Barbary  towns,  are  a  degraded  un- 
enthusiastic  race,  wholly  occupied  with  their  petty 
quarrels  and  intrigues.  Of  course,  a  man  of  my  stamp 
was  considered  by  them  either  “  un  sciocco”  or  “  un 
matto ” 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Africa  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  vitiated  races,  half-caste  and  mongrel  breeds, 
propagated  from  adventurers  and  convicts  from  the  other 
continents  of  the  world.  So  that  Africa  learns  nothing 
but  the  vices  of  civilization  from  its  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  native  tribes 
of  Africa  itself  are  more  immoral  and  barbarous  on 
the  coasts  than  in  the  interior. 
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We  have  had  the  full  moon  during  our  last  four  days. 
Our  route  is  always  more  or  less  south-west. 

As  I  expected,  Said  is  knocked  up  and  lamed.  The 
Marabout  has  cheated  Said  all  along  out  of  his  rides, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  made  him  a  pair  of  shoes. 
This  Marabout  is  the  cunningest,  cruellest  rogue  I  ever 
met  with.  But  I  must  here  relate  a  service  which  he 
rendered  me  of  considerable  importance.  Nobody  could 
pronounce,  at  any  rate  recollect ,  my  name.  Moham¬ 
med  said  to  me  one  day,  “  Ingleez,  we  have  many 
names,  have  you  no  more  than  one?  The  ghafalah 
can’t  learn  your  name,  it’s  too  difficult.  Make  a  name 
like  ours,  if  you  haven’t  one.”  I  then  told  him  I  had 
another,  James ,  and  that  it  was  in  Arabic,  Yakob.  Here¬ 
upon,  his  eyes  moved  round  wildly  with  joy,  and  he 
cried  out, — “  That’s  it !  that’s  it !”  He  immediately 
started  off  amongst  all  the  people,  calling  out  my  name 
was  “  Yakob A  This  second  christening  in  The  Sahara 
was  an  immense  advantage  to  me.  There  is  now  not 
an  oasis  in  the  wildest  and  farthest  region  of  the  Great 
Desert  but  what  has  heard  of  Yakob .  When  I  arrived 
at  Ghat  I  was  astonished  to  find  even  the  Touaricks 
calling  me  Yakob ,  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  with 
them.  Clapperton  and  the  rest  of  his  party  adopted 
Mahometan  names,  and  were  wise  in  doing  so.  When 
I  was  in  Fezzan,  Clapperton’ s  Arabic  name  of  Abdallah 
was  mentioned  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death 
in  Soudan.  Denham  was  called  The  Rais ,  being  an 
officer. 

The  road  from  The  Mountains  to  Seenawan  is  very 
good.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  is  beautiful  broad  car¬ 
riage-road.  It  is  generally  well  marked  with  camel- 
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paths,  about  a  foot  wide.  These  well-beaten,  well- 
trodden  paths,  are  very  sinuous,  running  one  into  ano¬ 
ther,  and  often  are  in  great  numbers,  running  parallel  in 
serpentine  style,  and  containing  a  united  breadth  of  a 
hundred  yards.  There  are  a  few  places  where  no  road- 
traces  are  apparent  to  the  European  eye,  but  the  well- 
practised  eye  of  the  Bedouin  camel-driver,  like  the  eye 
of  the  Indian  in  the  American  Wilderness,  can  see 
things,  and  shapes,  and  signs  in  The  Desert  which  en¬ 
tirely  escape  us.  Along  the  line  of  route  small  heaps  of 
stone  are  placed,  said  by  my  Marabout  “  to  point  out  the 
way.”  We  did  not  meet  a  single  traveller  all  the  four 
days,  no  small  parties — no  couriers — no  one.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  our  reaching  Seenawan.  It  was  a  few 
hours  after  midnight.  I  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
haven  of  rest  from  all  my  sufferings,  A  fellow-traveller 
came  up  to  me,  (for  I  had  been  asking  all  night  long  to 
see  it,)  and  said,  “  See,  Yakob,  there  is  the  Nukhlah 
(palms)  of  Seenawan.”  Looking  through  the  shadowy 
moon-light,  I  thought  I  saw  something  very  small  and 
black,  and  made  a  start  at  it  from  my  camel  as  if  I  was 
going  to  leap  into  a  downy  bed  of  rest  under  the  eter¬ 
nal  shade  of  grateful  palms.  When  the  object  is 
grasped,  how  its  value  vanishes!  We  threw  down  the 
mattress  under  the  shade  of  a  little  ruined  round  tower, 
and  I  fell  asleep.  But  such  a  tempest  got  up  that  the 
people  waked  me,  covered  with  sand,  and  made  me  crawl 
into  a  hole,  called  the  door  of  the  burge.  Here,  amongst 
heaps  of  stones  and  dirt,  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  did  not 
wake  till  called  next  day  near  noon. 

Seenawan  is  but  a  handful  of  date-trees,  thrown  upon 
the  wide  waste  of  The  Sahara,  with  one  or  two  pools  of 
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sluggish  running  water,  sheltering  beneath  its  palms 
thirty  or  forty  inhabitants.  There  are  four  or  five  spots 
of  vegetation,  gems  of  emerald  on  the  rugged  brow  of 
The  Desert.  The  houses,  if  such  they  are,  consist  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  mud  hovels  huddled  together, 
here  and  there  a  little  stone  stuck  in  the  walls,  and 
some  dark  passages  running  beneath  them.  One  or  two 
had  a  couple  of  stories  and  a  stone  wall  round  them. 
Yet,  within,  they  are  cool,  and  have  dark  rooms  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  inhabitants  from  both  heat  and  cold.  There  are 
also  two  or  three  mud  and  stone  burges,  or  round 
towers,  to  protect  the  few  dates  and  spots  of  green. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  pretence  of  existence,  surrounded 
by  the  frightful  sterility  of  The  Desert,  glowed  the 
warmth  of  true  hospitality.  The  Arab  merchant,  Zaleea, 
who  lives  here,  and  had  been  one  of  our  caravan,  made 
me  come  to  dine  with  him  in  his  house,  and  introduced 
me  to  his  family.  He  gave  me  for  dinner  boiled  mutton 
and  sopped  bread.  When  I  started  next  day,  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  a  supply  of  eggs  and  two  fowds,  a  sumptuous 
feast  in  The  Desert!  I  found  his  wife  and  daughter 
suffering  with  ophthalmia,  and  made  them  up  a  pint- 
bottle  of  solution  for  washing  the  eye.  I  had  had  to 
wash  the  eyes  of  many  poor  Arabs  during  the  last  few 
days.  I  gave  Zaleea’s  aged  father  half  a  dozen  ship’s 
biscuits,  a  part  of  one  of  which  he  sopped  and  ate. 
The  old  gentleman  offered  up  a  prayer  for  my  safety, 
and  said  he  would  save  one  to  eat  on  my  safe  return. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  horribly  hot,  but  I  was 
housed  and  sheltered  in  the  old  burge.  I  received  a 
present  of  some  fresh  dates.  This  was  the  small  black 
date  of  Ghadames,  which  is  peculiar  to  two  or  three 
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oases  about  here.  They  were  delicious  as  fruits  of  the 
garden  of  the  Houris,  and  certainly  now  more  esteemed 
by  me.  The  Commandant,  seeing  me  write  to-day, 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  his  name  being  written  in 
my  journal.  It  is  Omer  Ben  Aly  Ben  Kareem  Bez- 
Zeen  Laseea.  The  people  showed  no  jealousy  at  my 
writing  notes.  Indeed,  they  were  quite  aware  this  was 
part  of  my  business,  and  often  assisted  in  telling  me  the 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Never  went  an  European 
into  the  interior  with  less  suspicions  flying  about  him 
amongst  his  fellow-travellers.  I  attribute  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  frankness  with  which  I  spoke  about 
Government  and  the  Turkish  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
Consular  people  of  Tripoli.  Besides,  I  never  affected  to 
conceal  my  objects.  Here  a  man  wrote  in  my  journal 
the  names  of  abuse  applied  to  the  lazy,  lagging  camels, 
for  his  own  especial  amusement ;  viz.,  “  Ya  Jcafer,  Ya 
helb,  Ya  Yehoud,  ‘Oh  thou  infidel!’  ‘Oh  thou  dog!’ 
‘Oil  thou  Jew!”’  In  a  quarrel,  the  Arabs  transfer  them 
complacently  to  one  another,  with  sundry  additions  and 
oaths,  too  broad  for  ears  polite.  Kafer ,  (“  infidel,”)  and 
Been  El-helb ,  (“  religion  of  a  dog,”)  are  the  most  odious 
terms  of  abuse  which  they  can  throw  at  one  another. 

21st. — We  left  early  this  first  sprinkle  of  Seenawan 
vegetation,  and  passed  the  22nd  at  the  larger  spot  of  the 
oases.  This  second  spot  is  called  Shaour;  but  both 
oases  are  included  in  the  first  name,  as  Ghat  and  Berkat 
are  included  in  Ghat.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these 
distinctions  in  order  to  guard  against  error  in  laying 
down  the  routes.  Shaour  consists  of  a  few  stunted  date- 
trees,  a  little  gusub ,  a  grain  esteemed  almost  as  much  as 
wheat,  and  one  or  two  fig  or  other  fruit-trees.  The 
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united  oasis,  though,  but  containing  a  population  of  sixty 
souls,  and  all  very  poor  people,  pay  600  mahboubs  per 
annum  to  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  oldest  man  of  the 
place  told  me,  that,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  recollection,  to  the  present  time,  the  water  had 
always  been  the  same  in  quantity.  There  is  always  a 
little  more  in  the  winter.  It  is  running  water,  and  as  it 
runs  and  bubbles  up  to  the  surface  it  is  distributed  over 
the  little  garden  plots  and  patches.  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  make  the  gardens  larger  %  “  God  bless  you/5 

he  replied,  “  we  would  if  we  had  more  water.55  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  notice  the  regularity  of  even  this  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  through  the  years  of  an  old  man's  life, 
upwards  of  eighty,  in  the  heart  of  The  Desert,  for  such 
is  the  site  of  the  oasis  of  Seenawan.  I  looked  about  for 
birds,  but  saw  none.  My  aged  informant  said,  “  In  the 
winter  there  are  some  doves.55  No  wild  beast  haunt  the 
environs;  they  cannot  get  at  the  water.  The  people 
keep  a  few  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  There  are  also  a 
dozen  or  so  of  camels.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  soil  of 
tins  speck  of  vegetable  existence  is  entirely  sandy,  and 
all  the  water  comes  out  of  the  sand.  But  in  places, 
indeed,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  finest  and  most 
vigorous  vegetation  often  bursts  forth  out  of  a  purely 
sandy  soil.  By  the  time  all  the  ghafalah  had  taken 
their  supply  of  water,  and  the  camels  had  drunk,  the 
pools  were  dried  up  or  exhausted,  and  the  people  of  the 
village  had  to  wait  for  the  running  of  the  water.  I  put  a 
last  question  to  my  aged  Saharan  Cicerone , — “  How  do 
you  live  here,  do  you  work  V  “  I  am  always  sleeping,55 
(or  haed ,  “  reposing.55)  “  But,  how  do  you  get  anything 
to  eat  V  “  Oh,  I  eat  every  other  day,  when  I  can  get  it, 
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and  sleep  the  rest  of  the  time :  what  can  I  do  V  Such 
is  vegetable  and  animal  existence  here!  Nevertheless, 
this  show  and  sham  of  life  looks  fair,  fresh,  nay,  enchant¬ 
ing,  after  the  five  days’  desert ;  and  all,  as  well  as  myself, 
welcomed  Seenawan  as  a  little  Hesperides. 

We  were  a  tolerably  harmonious  caravan,  but  had  now 
and  then  a  good  quarrel.  To-day  a  serious  misunderstand¬ 
ing  broke  out  between  the  Commandant  Omer  and  one  of 
the  merchants.  I  could  not  learn  what  it  was  about,  but 
Omer  drew  his  sword  twice  to  strike  the  merchant,  and 
was  only  prevented  doing  so  by  the  bystanders  rushing 
on  him.  The  Sheikh  Makouran  came  to  me  apart  and 
said  :  “  Now,  if  they  ask  you  who’s  to  blame,  say  both.” 
We  then  advanced  to  the  parties,  and  the  Sheikh  turned 
to  me,  and  said  :  “  YaJoob,  who’s  to  blame  1  ”  I  imme¬ 
diately  said,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the  business  : 
“  Everybody,  all  of  you.”  This  was  the  signal  for  a  burst 
of  laughter,  and  the  group  separated.  The  quarrel, 
however,  did  not  finish,  it  was  carried  to  Ghadames  and 
settled  there.  The  Arabs  enjoy  a  good  quarrel,  and, 
like  good  ale,  they  prefer  it,  not  being  too  new,  but 
caulked  up  a  bit.  The  greater  part  of  their  occupation 
and  amusement  is  supplied  by  quarrels. 

Before  leaving  Seenawan  the  merchants  dispatched 
a  courier  to  Ghadames,  and  Mohammed  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  telling  him  very  pompously :  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Consul  of  Ghadames  was  approaching  the  city 
under  his  protection.”  Mohammed  said  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  the  letter  to  the  Sheikh  Makouran,  and  it  was 
approved.  I  approved  of  anything  that  had  not  my 
name  attached  to  it. 

22nd,  23rd. — Left  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  all 
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night,  till  two  hours  before  day-break.  Rose  at  sun-rise 
and  continued  till  nearly  noon.  Halted  for  the  Kailah, 
and  afterwards  resumed  our  journey,  continuing  all  night. 
The  people  of  the  ghafalah  amused  themselves  in  the  night, 
by  “  playing  at  powder/’  As  they  fired  the  matchlocks, 
they  shouted  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  intended 
to  honour,  mostly  firing  off  the  gun  just  under  his  nose. 
Mohammed  was  very  active  in  the  business,  and  kept 
firing  off  my  praises,  and  those  of  the  Sheikh  Makouran. 
This  mode  of  compliment  is  universal  in  North  Sahara. 
The  Marabout  is  a  good  politician,  and  knows  what  he 
is  about.  He  knew  that  Makouran  and  myself  could 
serve  him.  The  style  of  firing  off  these  praises  was  this : 
“  Who’s  this  for  V9  cries  the  person  that  has  the  musket 
ready  loaded.  A  number  of  persons,  the  flatterers  of 
the  great  man,  answer,  “  The  Sheikh  Makouran  !”  The 
majority  has  it  if  other  names  are  mentioned.  The 
man  with  his  gun  then  runs  before  the  Sheikh,  and  fires 
it  off  in  his  face,  or  a  very  short  distance  from  him. 

The  camel-drivers  showed  a  perverse  disposition  for 
continuing  all  night  the  22nd  and  23rd,  and  would  not 
halt,  without  difficulty,  for  the  two  or  three  hours’  rest 
before  day-break.  The  Commandant  called  for  more 
than  an  hour  :  “  Yaouldd  oual  hcied ,  (You  first  fellows 
stop  !)”  I  never  felt  so  angry  with  any  people,  as  I  did 
with  these  oulad  in  advance,  I  myself  was  calling  out, 
“  You  first  fellows  stop  !”  But  they  were  full  a  mile  in 
advance.  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  this  sort  of  dis¬ 
order  and  annoyance  to  others.  Another  party  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  halt  at  noon,  the  23rd,  several  miles 
from  the  rest.  The  Commandant  went  after  them,  broke 
up  their  encampment  with  violence,  using  his  sword  to 
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hide  them,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  main  body. 
Very  windy  these  two  days,  and  got  the  sand  in  every¬ 
thing,  cooking  utensils,  cups,  glasses,  bowls.  We  found 
the  sand,  however,  occasionally  useful,  and  used  it  in¬ 
stead  of  water  for  cleaning  our  platters  and  cooking  pots. 
Some  of  the  people  say,  it  is  better  than  water  for 
cleaning  pots  and  platters. 

I  have  already  said  how  my  camel  was  harnessed, 
if  harnessing  it  can  be  called.  First,  two  panniers  were 
placed  (nicely  balanced),  which  formed  a  sort  of  platform 
upon  a  level  with  the  camel’s  back-ridge  and  hump  ;  a 
mattress  and  skins  next  were  placed  on  this,  which  were 
tied  down  with  Arab  herb-cords,  and  carried  under  the 
belly  of  the  camel,  securing  the  panniers  as  well  as  the 
coverlets.  A  small  ottoman  was  then  put  at  the  top,  on 
which  I  sat  as  on  a  chair-cushion,  with  my  legs  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  the  camel’s  neck.  Sometimes  I  lay 
at  my  full  length  across  the  mattress.  But  this  the 
people  disapproved  of  for  fear  I  should  fall  off.  They, 
however,  frequently  slept  this  way  whilst  riding.  I  was 
dressed  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  had  on  a  gingham 
frock  coat,  with  a  leghorn  hat.  During  the  time  the  sun 
was  above  the  horizon,  I  held  up  an  umbrella  and  tied  a 
dark-green  silk  handkerchief  over  my  eyes  and  face.  I 
could  have  borne  more  clothing,  but  I  think  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  had  too  much.  They  don’t  change  the  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  season,  and  wear  as  much  in  summer  as  in 
winter.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  very  cold  in  winter, 
and  very  much  oppressed  in  summer;  but  it  is  mostly 
the  want  of  means  which  does  not  allow  them  to  change 
their  clothing  with  the  season.  I  carried  a  little  bottle 
of  spirits  and  water  to  drink.  In  the  night  I  was  to  eat 
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a  little  biscuit.  None  of  the  camels  had  bridles,  unless 
used  solely  to  ride  upon.  The  camel  which  I  rode 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  very  knowing,  and,  like  many 
knowing  animals,  very  vicious.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
biting  all  the  other  camels  which  did  not  please  him  on 
their  hind  quarters,  but  took  care  not  to  get  bitten  him¬ 
self.  He  seldom  stumbled,  and  I  was  rarely  in  fear  of 
falling.  A  camel  will  never  plunge  down  a  deep  descent, 
but  always  turn  round  when  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  I  often  rode  for  several  hours  with  compara¬ 
tive  comfort.  The  camel-drivers  never  ride  when  their 
camels  are  laden,  sometimes  suffering  as  much  as  the 
camels  themselves.  I  somewhat  offended  the  self-love 
of  the  people  of  Ghadames.  I  asked  them  whether 
Ghadames  was  bigger  than  Seenawan.  They  said  pet¬ 
tishly,  “  Ghadames  blad  medina ,  (Ghadames  is  a  city).” 

24 th. — Emjessen.  Arrived  at  these  wells  about  10 
a.m.  Earlier  we  had  passed  a  place  where  they  were 
trying  to  get  water.  Emjessen  is  a  vast  salt  plain,  which 
is  covered  over  in  different  parts  with  a  coating  of  salt, 
hard  enough  and  thick  enough  to  furnish  materials  for 
building.  And  here  they  were  building  a  burge ,  “  tower,” 
or  kasbah ,  “  castle,”  or  fonduk ,  “  caravanserai,”  (all  which 
names  people  called  it,)  wTith  a  large  wall  round  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wells,  the  materials  of  which  were  red  earth  and 
lumps  of  salt,  some  of  which  appeared  as  hard  as  the 
soft  Malta  stone.  The  water  is,  of  course,  brackish,  but 
nevertheless  the  camels  drank  it  with  eagerness.  I  was 
staring  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  camels  were 
drinking,  when  the  Commandant  said,  “  Enhdr  sdlcoun , 
Ydkob ,”  (a  hot  day,  James,)  “do  the  camels  in  your 
country  drink  water  in  that  way  V}  Ilereat  a  merchant 
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interposed,  and  instructed  the  Rais  that  the  English  had 
no  camels,  but  lived  on  boats  in  the  water.  This  is  a 
very  commonly  spread  opinion  respecting  the  English  in 
The  Desert.  But  Caillie  says  of  the  Foulahs  near  Kankan, 
and  other  tribes  :  “  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  of  Soudan  is,  that  we  inhabit  little  islands  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  Europeans  wish 
to  get  possession  of  their  country,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.”  Mohammed  would  not  allow  his 
camels  to  drink  here,  and  said  the  water  was  bad.  Em- 
jessen  is  situate  about  ten  hours  from  Ghadames,  say,  a 
short  day's  journey. 

The  Sahara  all  around  now  showed  still  more  marked 
features  of  sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness.  Here 
too,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  boundless  ridges  and  groups 
of  sand  stretching  far  away  to  the  south-west,  but  they 
were  low  squatting  heaps.  Some  sand-hills  we  had 
crossed  for  an  hour  or  two.  Mohammed  called  them 
war ,  and  asked  me  to  descend  to  save  his  camel's  legs. 
I  thought  my  legs  less  practised  in  The  Desert  than  the 
camel's,  and  kept  my  place.  Here  were  spread  about, 
between  the  sand-hills  and  low  black  stony  ridges,  plains 
of  salt  and  chalk.  My  first  impression  was,  that  the 
sea  had  once  covered  these  regions. 

Our  route  was  still  south-west,  and  south,  and  the 
prevailing  wind  ghiblee ,  or  from  about  the  same  quarter. 

On  leaving  Emjessem ,  we  were  met  in  the  afternoon  by 
several  friends  and  relatives  of  the  merchants,  who  had 
come  from  Ghadames  in  answer  or  invitation  to  our 
letters  written  at  Seenawan.  These  strangers  (to  me) 
were  finely  mounted  upon  camels  of  the  Maharee  species, 
both  themselves  and  their  camels  dressed  out  superbly, 
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the  camels  being  tightly  reined  np  like  coursers.  They 
had  a  novel  and  noble  appearance,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
in  them  something  of  the  genuine  features  of  The 
Desert.  They  had  come  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  a 
long  galloping  trot,  for  such  is  the  motion  of  the  camel. 
As  soon  as  the  two  parties  met,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
scamper  off  of  our  camels,  and  some  of  theirs  got  very 
unmanageable.  I  was  nearly  thrown  off,  and  it  required 
Mohammed  and  Said  to  hold  my  camel  until  the  alarm 
had  subsided.  The  Sheikh  Makouran  was  obliged  to 
dismount  and  ride  his  donkey.  I  asked  Mohammed 
what  was  the  matter,  for  I  could  not  understand  this 
strange  confusion  all  at  once  amongst  the  camels.  He 
cried  very  angrily,  “  The  camels  are  drunk,  are  mad — 
God  made  them  so.”  When  things  got  more  settled,  the 
merchants  explained  to  me  that  it  was  the  antipathies 
of  the  two  races,  the  coast- camel,  and  the  Maharee  or 
desert- camel.  That  each  was  alarmed,  but  the  most 
fierce  and  dominant  was  the  Maharee,  which  always 
assumed  the  mastery  over  the  coast-camel,  “  like,”  added 
one,  “  the  Touarick  assumes  to  be  lord  over  the  Arab.” 

To-night  I  was  obliged  to  quarrel  seriously  with 
Mohammed.  Said  was  now  quite  lame  and  could  not 
walk  more.  I  told  Mohammed  plainly  he  should  have 
no  present  as  first  promised,  since  he  had  broken  his 
agreement  about  Said's  riding.  He  then  put  Said  on 
a  camel.  The  merchants  were  much  amused  at  the 
quarrel,  and  thought  me  an  ass  to  quarrel  about  a  slave , 
(for  such  they  esteemed  Said)  having  a  ride*.  Some 

*  There  were  certainly  several  slaves  walking;  but  they  were 
all  long  accustomed  to  it,  whilst  Said  had  only  just  come  out  of  a 
weaver’s  establishment,  where  he  had  been  many  years. 
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few  observed  I  was  right,  and  bullied  Mohammed,  who 
now  made  another  lying  excuse,  that  his  two  camels 
were  knocked  up,  which  was  the  reason  Said  didn’t  ride. 
The  early  part  of  the  night  he  had  been  riding  one  of 
them  himself,  and  taxing  him  with  this,  he  said,  “  Yes, 
but  was  I  not  ill,  didn’t  you  give  me  some  water  and 
acid,  and  sugar  V  I  replied,  “  Yes,  I  recollect  it  too  well, 
I’m  sorry  I  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  you.”  The  Com¬ 
mandant  now  came  up,  and  some  bawled,  “  Here’s  a 
shamatah*  with  Said,”  and  explained  the  business.  The 
Commandant,  without  any  more  to  do,  takes  the  back 
of  his  sword  and  belabours  Mohammed  till  he  cries  for 
'  mercy.  Then  the  people  beg  the  Rais  to  desist,  and 
say,  “  Mohammed  is  a  marabout  and  must  not  be 
beaten.”  Mohammed  was  very  cunning,  and  always  took 
care  to  repeat  aloud  a  prayer  when  we  started  afresh 
from  any  station,  and  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  more 
pious.  Said  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Ghadames. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  of  the  24th  we 
reposed.  At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  25th,  we  started 
fresh  on  the  last  march.  Just  when  day  had  broken 
over  half  the  heavens,  I  saw  Ghadames !  which  appeared 
like  a  thick  streak  of  black  on  the  pale  circle  of  the 
horizon.  This  was  its  date-woods.  I  now  fancied  I 
had  discovered  a  new  world,  or  had  seen  Timbuctoo,  or 
followed  the  whole  course  of  the  Niger,  or  had  done 
something  very  extraordinary.  But  the  illusion  soon 
vanished,  as  vanish  all  the  vain  hopes  and  foolish  aspira¬ 
tions  of  man.  I  found  afterwards  that  I  had  only  made 
one  step,  or  laid  one  stone,  in  raising  for  myself  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  fame  in  the  annals  of  African  discovery ! 

*  Turkish,  “a  row/’  but  mostly  “  war,’’  “ battles.” 
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RESIDENCE  IN  GHADAMES  TO  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

RAMADAN. 

Arrival  at  Ghadames. — Welcome  of  the  People. — Interview  with 
the  Governor,  Rais  Mustapha. — Distances  of  the  route  from 
Tripoli  to  Ghadames. — -Geographical  position  of  the  Oasis. — 
First  sight  of  the  Touaricks. — Commence  practising  as  Quack- 
Doctor. — Devotion  of  the  Arabs. — Prejudices  of  the  People, 
and  overcome  by  the  Rais. — Many  Patients. — My  House  full  of 
Touaricks.— The  Sheikh  of  the  Slaves.' — Character  of  my  Camel- 
Driver. — I  make  the  tour  of  the  Oasis. — Visit  to  the  Souk. — 
Prejudices  against  me  diminish. — First  sight  of  Birds. — A  young 
Taleb’s  specimen  of  Writing. — My  Turjeman’s  House. — The 
Negro  Dervish. — Touarick  Camel  Races. — A  few  Drops  of  Rain. 
— Various  Visits,  Conversations,  &c.,  about  Timbuctoo. — Preva¬ 
lent  Diseases,  and  my  Medicine  Chest.- — Evening  previous  to  the 
Ramadan. — Houses,  Public  Buildings,  and  Streets. 

Gradually  we  neared  the  city  as  the  day  got  up. 
It  was  dusty  and  hot,  and  disagreeable.  My  feelings 
were  down  at  zero ;  and  I  certainly  did  not  proceed  to 
enter  the  city  in  style  of  conqueror,  one  who  had  van¬ 
quished  the  galling  hardships  of  The  Desert,  in  the  most 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year.  We  were  now  met 
with  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  city,  come 
to  welcome  the  safe  arrival  of  their  friends,  for 
travelling  in  The  Desert  is  always  considered  insecure 
even  by  its  very  inhabitants.  Amongst  the  rest  was  the 
merchant  Essnousee,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in 
Tripoli,  who  welcomed  me  much  to  my  satisfaction  when 
thus  entering  into  a  strange  place.  Another  person 
came  up  to  me,  who,  to  my  surprise,  spoke  a  few  words 
in  Italian,  which  I  could  not  expect  to  hear  in  The 
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Desert.  He  followed  me  into  the  towrn,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  my  turjeman,  (“inter¬ 
preter”).  Now,  the  curiosity  of  the  people  became  much 
excited,  all  ran  to  see  The  Christian!  Every  body  in 
the  city  knew  I  was  coming  two  months  before  my  arrival. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Tripoli,  the  first  caravan  took 
the  wonderful  intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  an 
English  Consul  at  Ghadames.  A  couple  of  score  of  boys 
followed  hard  at  the  heels  of  my  camel,  and  some  run¬ 
ning  before,  to  look  at  my  face;  the  men  gaped  with 
wide  open  mouths ;  and  the  women  started  up  eagerly 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  Arab  suburb,  clapping 
their  hands  and  loolooing .  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  more  gentle  and  unsophisticated  nature  of  woman¬ 
kind,  that  women  of  The  Desert  give  you  a  more  lively 
reception  than  men.  The  men  are  gloomy  and  silent,  or 
merely  curious  without  any  demonstrations.  I  entered 
the  city  by  the  southern  gate.  The  entrance  was  by  no 
means  imposing.  There  was  a  rough-hewn,  worn,  dila¬ 
pidated  gate-way,  lined  with  stone-benches,  on  which 
The  Ancients  were  once  accustomed  to  sit  and  dispense 
justice  as  in  old  Israelitish  times.  Having  passed  this 
ancient  gate,  which  wore  the  age  of  a  thousand  years, 
we  wound  round  and  round  in  the  suburbs  within  the 
walls,  through  narrow  and  intricate  lanes,  with  mud 
walls  on  each  side,  which  inclosed  the  gardens.  The 
palms  shot  their  branches  over  from  above,  and  relieved 
this  otherwise  repulsive  sight  to  the  stranger.  But  I 
was  too  much  fatigued  and  exhausted  to  notice  any 
thing,  and  almost  ready  to  drop  from  off  my  camel.  In 
fact,  the  distance  which  I  had  come  since  I  first  saw  the 
dark  palms  of  the  city  at  the  dawn,  seemed  to  exceed 
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(mostly  the  case  when  exhausted  in  completing  the  last 
mile  of  the  journey,)  all  the  rest  of  the  route.  I  now 
proceeded  forthwith  to  the  Governor,  the  Rais  Mustapha, 
being  led  by  the  people  en  masse ,  who,  on  seeing  me, 
said,  “  Es-slamah!  Es-slamah !  Es-slamah!”  ordered 
me  coffee,  and  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  It  was 
about  10  a.m.  His  Excellency  was  sitting  out  in  the 
street  on  a  stone-bench,  under  the  shade.  Some  visitors 
were  sitting  at  a  distance,  and  servants  were  loung¬ 
ing  about.  The  Governor  s  house  is  without  the  city,  in 
the  gardens.  It  was  cleanly  white-washed,  but  small, 
only  two  stories  high.  Before  the  door  it  was  well 
watered,  and  there  was  a  freshness  springing  up  from 
the  water  just  sprinkled  about.  Several  palms  cast 
gracefully  their  dark  shadows  on  the  street.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  was  very  sick,  his  face  was  tied  up,  and  his  eyes 
covered.  But  he  smoked  incessantly.  He  said  only  a 
few  words  through  his  interpreter.  I  was  equally  out 
of  order,  and  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  go  to  the 
house  which  was  being  prepared  for  me.  He  consented ; 
and  two  hours  after  his  Excellency  sent  me  a  dinner  of 
mutton,  fowls,  and  rice. 

If  I  were  asked  my  opinion  as  to  this  journey,  and  its 
being  undertaken  by  an  European,  I  would  answer  for 
myself,  that  I  would  risk  it  again,  because  I  know  my 
constitution,  and  how  to  treat  myself.  But  I  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  others  in  this  season  of 
the  year.  Were  I  to  perform  it  again,  I  would  manage 
much  better.  I  would  be  better  mounted,  have  a  better 
tent,  and  a  better  assortment  of  provisions.  Most  as¬ 
suredly  I  have  great  reason  to  thank  Providence  that  I 
am  arrived  in  perfect  health. 
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The  whole  time  from  Tripoli  to  Ghadames  had  occu¬ 
pied  twenty-three  days,  but  seven  or  eight  had  been 
consumed  by  delay  in  The  Mountains.  The  absolute 
distances  of  travelling  given  me  by  Mohammed,  are  : — 
From  Tripoli  to  Janzour  ...  3  hours. 

„  Janzour  to  Zouweeah  .  .  .  9  „ 

„  Zouweeah  to  Beer-el-IJamra  .  2  „ 

„  Beer-el-Hamra  to  Shouwabeeah  5  „ 

„  Shouwabeeah  to  Wady  Lethel  14  „ 

„  Wady  Lethel  to  Aayat  .  .  3  „ 

„  Aayat  to  Yefran  ....  3  „ 

„  Yefran  to  Rujban  .  .  .  .18  „ 

„  Rujban  to  Seenawan  ...  4  days. 

(sometimes  5.)  „ 

„  Seenawan  to  Emjessen  .  .  2  „ 

„  Emjessen  to  Ghadames  .  .  1  „ 

The  quickest  time,  in  more  general  terms,  in  which 
the  journey  can  be  performed,  excluding  of  course  all 
stoppages,  is  : — 

From  Tripoli  to  The  Mountains  .  .  3  days. 

„  The  Mountains  to  Seenawan  .  3  „ 

„  Seenawan  to  Ghadames  3  „ 

The  French  geographers,  for  some  reason,  have  made 
Ghadames  situate  upon  a  salt  plain,  confounding  its  site 
with  the  salt  plain  of  Emjessen .  There  is  no  salt  plain 
in  the  suburbs  of  Ghadames,  or  the  country  near.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  letter  of  the  Porte,  written  by  Ali 
Effendi,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  oasis  is  situate 
in  the  CaimaJcat  de  Jib  el  Garbigi .  As  I  did  not 
receive  the  Porte’s  memorandum  of  my  recall  from 
Ghadames  until  my  return,  I  made  no  inquiries  of  this 
mountain  Garbigi ,  but  I  imagine  it  exists,  though  I 
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never  heard  its  name.  Ghadames  is  situate  in  30°  9' 
north  latitude,  and  in  9°  18'  east  longitude. 

2 5th. — I  find  my  house,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Sheikh  Haj  Mohammed 
Makouran,  very  commodious  and  tolerably  clean,  and  I 
make  myself  at  home.  It  is  situate  in  the  suburbs,  close 
by  the  Governor’s  house.  I  now  tried  to  get  a  nap,  but 
could  not.  Then  I  went  to  bathe  in  the  Mysterious 
Spring,  whence  springs  up  this  city  as  an  emerald  amidst 
a  waste  of  stone  and  sand!  Intend  bathing  every  day  if 
I  can.  Saw  Essnousee  again,  and  many  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  whom  I  had  seen  at  Tripoli.  Found  them  all 
civil.  But  the  people  who  most  excited  my  attention 
were  the  Touaricks,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Many  of  them  were  here  at  this  time  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses.  They  expressed  as  much  astonishment  at  seeing 
me  as  I  them,  some  exclaiming,  “God  !  God!  how  could 
the  Infidel  come  here  V’  Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  nap¬ 
ping,  went  again  into  the  city  :  was  much  pleased  with 
its  appearance.  Thought  it  better  than  Tripoli,  con¬ 
sidering  the  position  of  the  respective  places,  Tripoli  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
Ghadames  in  the  midst  of  The  Desert,  far  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  No  poor  are  seen  begging 
about  the  streets,  and  all  the  people  look  well  dressed  to¬ 
day.  They  had  put  on  their  holiday  clothes,  which  is 
usual  on  the  arrival  of  a  large  caravan.  What  a  contrast 
was  this  to  the  squalor  and  filth  of  Tripoli,  with  its 
miserable  beggars  choking  up  all  the  thoroughfares!  No 
women  were  seen  about  but  the  half-castes,  mostly 
slaves,  but  plenty  of  children  playing  here  and  there.  I 
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heard  amongst  them  the  whisper  of  “  The  Kafer,  the 
Kafer  !”  as  I  passed  b y. 

Began  to  practise  m y  quackery  very  early,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  solution  for  the  eye  in  various  parts  of  the 
streets  pro  bono  publico.  The  Rais  sent  for  me  like¬ 
wise,  and  I  poured  a  few  drops  of  caustic  into  his  eyes. 
In  fact,  I  was  full  of  business,  although  but  a  few  hours 
in  the  town,  and  hardly  had  time  to  look  about  me. 
This  business  after  such  a  journey !  My  turjeman, 
Bel-Kasem,  also  took  me  into  his  garden,  and  gave  me  a 
supply  of  onions,  peppers,  and  dates.  The  gardens 
appeared  quite  equal  to  those  of  Tripoli.  The  turjeman 
was  soon  useful,  though  he  only  spoke  a  few  words  of 
Italian,  but  chiefly  because  he  had  less  prejudices  against 
the  Christians  than  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  had 
worked  in  the  house  of  a  French  merchant  in  Tunis 
many  years,  and  always  retained  a  sort  of  sneaking 
kindness  for  Frenchmen,  which  indeed  was  much  to  his 
credit.  In  walking  about  the  town,  I  was  followed  by 
groups  of  children  and  black  women,  all  running  one 
over  another  to  see  me.  My  turjeman  was  obliged  to 
beat  them  to  keep  them  off.  I  am  the  second  Christian 
who  has  visited  Ghadames ;  the  first  being  the  unfortunate 
Major  Laing,  who  never  returned  to  record  what  he  saw 
in  this  city !  But  his  residence  of  a  few  days  here  is 
forgotten  by  nearly  all  the  present  generation.  The 
Rais  is  the  only  Turk.  All  the  troops  are  Arabs.  The 
Ghadamsee  people  are  never  soldiers.  This  evening  the 
Rais  sent  me  supper,  much  the  same  as  the  dinner. 

The  people  of  the  ghafalah  (the  Arab  strangers),  went 
to  pray  this  evening  in  the  mosque  set  apart  for  strangers. 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  the  strict  and  scrupulous 
exactitude  with  which  all  the  ghafalah  prayed  en  route. 
Fire  times  a  day  is  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  Most  of 
them  prayed  the  five  times,  but  not  altogether,  some 
choosing  their  own  time,  a  liberty  allowed  to  travellers. 
It  was  a  refreshing,  though  at  the  same  time  a  sadden¬ 
ing  sight,  to  see  the  poor  Arab  camel-drivers  pray  so 
devoutly,  laying  their  naked  foreheads  upon  the  sharp 
stones  and  sand  of  The  Desert — people  who  had  literally 
so  few  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  many  of  them 
scarcely  any  thing  to  eat — and  yet  these  travel-worn, 
famished  men  supplicated  the  Eternal  God  with  great 
and  earnest  devotion !  What  a  lesson  for  the  fat,  over¬ 
fed  Christian !  And  shall  we  say,  that  because  these 
men  are  Mohammedans,  therefore  the  portals  of  heaven 
are  hermetically  sealed  against  the  rising  incense  of  their 
Desert  prayers  %  .  .  .  It  is  hard  to  think  so  .  .  . 

though  some  think  so. 

2  6th. — Employed  as  yesterday  in  administering  the 
medicines.  My  turjeman  did  not  come  to-day,  and  I 
suspected,  intuitively  almost,  the  people  of  Ghadames 
had  persuaded  him  not  to  come.  It  turned  out  after¬ 
wards  that  my  suspicions  were  well-founded ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  received  several  small  presents  from  the  people. 
The  merchants  are  civil,  but  some  little  jealousy  dis¬ 
covers  itself  on  religious  grounds.  All  Mohammedans 
have  got  an  idea  that  the  Christians  will  one  day  take 
their  countries  from  them,  but  that,  in  the  end,  with 
the  aid  of  God,  they  will  revenge  themselves,  and 
repossess  all  their  cities  and  countries  :  “  This,”  said  my 
Marabout,  “  is  a  prophecy  contained  in  our  sacred  books.” 
My  presence  is  therefore  by  some  considered  the  pre- 
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liminary  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mussulman  power  of 
Ghadames,  I  am  the  scout,  the  spy  into  “  the  nakedness 
of  the  land others  think  I  pollute  the  sacred  city  of 
Ghadames  with  my  infidel  carcass.  Yesterday  I  got 
also  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  dark  streets,  some  of 
which  are  often  turned  into  mosques  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day.  Of  this  the  people  complained  to  the  Rais, 
who  sent  me  word  to  be  careful.  I  replied,  I  was  an 
utter  stranger,  and  did  not  know  what  I  was  about ;  in 
fact,  the  Rais  excused  me  to  the  people  saying,  “  A  little 
by  little,  The  Christian  will  know  to  do  all  which  is 
right.  We  must  teach  him.”  Indeed,  I  found  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mustapha  from  the  first  very  kind,  and  he  was 
determined  no  improper  prejudices  should  get  into  the 
heads  of  the  people  against  me.  The  Rais  continued  to 
send  me  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  “  This,”  said 
the  servant,  “  would  continue  three  days,  according  to 
custom  ;”  in  fact,  I  found  the  same  custom  adopted  by 
the  Governor  of  Ghat.  Caillie  mentions  the  custom  as 
prevailing  amongst  the  Braknas.  But  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  the  Rais  did  not  stint  his  hospitality  to  this 
conventional  usage.  His  Excellency  found  his  eyes 
better  to-day,  and  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  pills. 

My  camel-driver  came  up  to  me  in  his  usual  soft 
sneaking  way,  and  began  his  pious  jargon  : — “  God  be 
praised  for  Yakob,  because  he  has  arrived  safe  in 
Ghadames — now  God  is  one,  and  above  all  things  pow¬ 
erful.  Besslamah  ”  This  he  was  wont  to  repeat  en 
route.  He  then  said  gravely,  “Now,  Yakob,  you  are 
my  friend— you  wish  to  go  to  Soudan,  I  will  go  with 
you,  if  you  like,  but  I  will  sell  you  my  camel,  on  which 
you  rode  here.  You  know  it’s  good  and  very  wise.  It 
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doesn’t  stumble.  Buy  it,  Ill  sell  it  because  you  are  my 
friend,  you  shall  have  it  cheap,  for  twenty -five  dollars.” 
The  fact  is,  the  camel  had  got  a  small  hole  in  its  back, 
and  being  afraid  he  should  not  cure  the  camel,  he  wanted 
me  to  buy  it.  Twenty-five  dollars  is  the  average  price 
of  a  camel. 

2 7th. — Paid  a  visit  this  morning  to  the  Rais;  told 
him  the  turj  email  was  afraid  to  come  with  me  to  show 
me  the  city  and  interpret,  because  the  people  said  to 
him,  “Bel-Kasem,  thou  must  not  show  The  Christian  the 
sacred  things  of  our  holy  city  :  never  were  they  polluted 
by  an  infidel.”  The  Rais  smiled  and  ridiculed  the  thing, 
and  said  he  would  send  for  the  man.  I  observed  I  would 
pay  him  so  much  per  day.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  I  am 
his  master,  you  are  a  stranger,  I  must  pay.”  Whilst  we 
were  talking,  a  letter  came  informing  the  Rais  that  some 
robbers  had  carried  off  six  camels  from  the  village  of 
Seenawan.  The  Rais  was  displeased  and  said  to  me, 
“All  this  country  is  batel  (good-for-nothing).”  I  asked 
the  Rais  if  there  were  a  prison  in  Ghadames. 

H.  E.  “Yes.” 

I.  “Is  there  any  body  in  it  ?” 

H. E.  “No.” 

I.  “How?” 

H.  E.  “  This  is  a  city  of  dervishes  and  marabouts — 
people  don’t  steal — if  they’ve  nothing  to  eat  they  beg.” 

People  are  calling  at  my  house  all  day  long  for 
medicines.  Every  morning  I  send  tea  (made,  of  course,) 
to  the  Rais  and  the  Sheikh  Makouran.  Presented  the 
Rais  with  my  Moorish  portfolio,  all  worked  over  with 
various  devices  in  leather  and  silk.  He  was  quite  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  observing,  “  The  Christians  are  good 
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people,  but  the  people  here  don7t  know  them.  Yakob, 
take  courage,  little  by  little/7  (a  favourite  expression  of 
the  Rais).  Next  to  my  house  is  a  garden  whose  date- 
trees  bear  no  fruit,  and  its  beds  are  covered  with  dry 
dust,  a  sad  picture  of  neglect.  On  asking  how  this  was, 
I  was  told  the  owner  was  in  Soudan,  and  in  consequence 
no  one  looked  after  and  watered  his  garden.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  city  often  remain  in  Soudan  five,  ten,  even 
fifteen  and  twenty  years,  leaving  their  families  here 
whilst  they  accumulate  a  fortune  in  commercial  specula¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  they  marry  other  wives  in  Soudan, 
and  form  another  establishment. 

Bathed  again  in  the  Spring,  but  found  it  surrounded 
with  women,  fetching  water.  Contented  myself  with 
washing  in  one  of  the  private  washing  apartments 
attached  to  the  Spring.  The  water  was  warm,  but  I  felt 
afterwards  cool  and  refreshed.  There  are  no  public 
baths  here  as  on  the  coast  towns.  I  observed  the  place 
formed  of  a  high  raised  stone-bench,  just  as  you  enter 
the  city,  (on  our  side)  where  all  strangers  pray.  It 
seems  built  on  the  principle  of  some  Romanist  churches, 
which  are  dedicated,  like  those  of  the  ancient  classic 
temples,  to  particular  uses  and  services.  My  Marabout 
prayed  in  it  with  devout  fervour  as  we  passed,  I  being 
obliged  to  wait  for  him. 

This  evening  dined  with  the  Rais  at  his  house  for  the 
first  time.  His  Excellency  was  extremely  kind  and 
spoke  freely  of  the  Ghadamsee  people.  “  These/7  said 
he,  “  are  a  people  given  up  to  prayer,  and  many  of  them 
spend  their  time  in  nothing  else.77 

I  said,  “  Are  there  ten  thousand  people  in  Ghadames  ? 
So  I  have  heard.77 
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Astonished,  he  replied,  “  There  are  not  five  hundred 
men/' 

“  Are  there  not  several  of  the  people  travelling  V 

“  Only  a  few/' 

Then,  talking  of  thieves  and  banditti,  the  Rais  told 
me  to  bring  my  money  to  his  house  in  order  that  he 
might  take  care  of  it.  On  depositing  it  with  him  he 
asked  how  much  it  was.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
piastres  of  Tunis,  all  the  money  I  had.  The  Rais 
seemed  surprised  it  was  so  little  (about  seven  pounds 
sterling !)  I  made  the  best  of  it  by  telling  him  if  I 
remained  I  must  send  for  some  more.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  me  not  to  sleep  on  the  top  of  the  house,  but  in 
my  room,  and  shut  the  door.  However,  it  is  so  hot  that 
I  should  be  suffocated  if  I  were  not  to  leave  the  door 
open.  In  explanation,  he  said,  “  The  Touaricks  and 
other  strangers  are  thieves."  The  Rais  is  very  sick,  with 
bad  eyes.  Sent  him  some  more  physic. 

Whilst  writing  my  journal,  the  house  is  filled  with 
Touaricks,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  I  am  obliged 
therefore  to  enter  into  conversation  to  amuse  them. 

“How  large  is  Ghat'?  as  large  as  Ghadames  V’ 

“  Bigger  than  Tripoli." 

“  Have  you  plenty  of  meat  in  Ghat  V 

“Plenty  of  everything." 

“  I  am  afraid  of  you — you  killed  one  of  my  country¬ 
men  near  Timbuctoo 

“No,  no,  (crying  out  lustily,)  not  the  Touaricks  of  our 
country." 

“  Will  you  take  me  safe  to  Ghat  V 

“Upon  our  lives!"  ( Drawing  their  swords  across 
their  foreheads.) 
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“  Have  you  a  written  language  V 
44  Yes.” 

“  What's  your  name  1"  (The  Touaricks  to  me.) 

44  Here,  I  will  write  it." 

“  Have  you  any  medicine  for  the  eye  V 
“  Yes." 

I  then  applied  some  solution  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
them.  Another  said  : 

44  My  son  is  always  coughing,  What  shall  I  do  for  him  V’ 
44  Bring  him  here,"  I  said,  44  in  the  morning,  and  I  will 
give  him  something." 

The  Touarich.  -  You  won't  poison  him  V 
I. — 44  No,  no." 

They  then  entered  upon  a  religious  conversation. 

44  What  do  you  think  of  religion?  Do  you  pray  V 
44  Well,  there  is  one  God." 

44  And,  Mohammed  V 

44  He  is  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs  T 

44  Who  is  your  prophet  V 

44  Jesus;  he  is  Prophet  of  all  the  Christians,  as  Moses 
is  the  prophet  of  the  Jews." 

(With  impatience.)  44  But  Mohammed  V 
44  We  Christians  have  but  one  Prophet,  who  is  Jesus." 
Here  an  interruption  took  place,  of  which  I  was  very 
glad.  Afterwards  they  resumed  : 

44  Have  you  any  powder  V 

44 No;  I  am  an  English  Marabout,  and  carry  no  arms, 
and  have  nothing  to  give  away  but  medicines." 

44 Aye,  an  English  Marabout,  and  not  a  merchant'?" 

44 No;  only  a  Marabout." 

One  of  them.  44  We  shall  take  your  name  as  you 
have  written  it  on  this  paper,  and  show  it  to  our  people. 
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It  will  be  esteemed  precious  by  them ;  and  if  you  ever 
wander  that  way  through  The  Desert,  they  will  ask  you 
your  name,  and,  if  you  reply  to  it,  they  will  not  kill  you, 
but  give  you  plenty  of  camel's  milk.  If  they  have  not 
your  name  they  may  kill  you,  and  not  their  fault." 

Had  a  visit  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  slaves.  In  most 
countries  of  North  Africa  there  is  a  chief  appointed  by 
Government  for  any  particular  race,  not  the  same  as  the 
ruling  dynasty,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  which  may 
be  resident  in  the  towns  and  cities.  So  the  Jews  of 
Barbary  have  their  chiefs,  and  the  slaves  theirs.  In 
Tunis  a  number  of  free  coloured  people,  called  Waragh- 
leeah ,  emigrants  from  the  Algerian  oasis  of  Warklah, 
have  also  their  chief  or  headsman.  This  chief  has  rather 
large  and  even  discretionary  powers,  and  can  order 
his  subjects  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  officers  of  the 
sovereign  Government  of  the  country.  But,  of  course, 
this  imperium  in  imperio  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  supreme  Government.  The  object  is  apparently  to 
relieve  the  Government,  but  whilst  it  relieves  the  higher 
authorities,  it  inflicts  irreparable  injuries  upon  poor 
people,  and  is  full  of  the  most  gigantic  abuses.  It  is 
often  complained  of  by  the  Levant  correspondents  of 
newspapers,  under  the  character  of  the  various  spiritual 
tribunals  of  Eastern  Christians  inflicting  fines,  torture, 
and  imprisonment  on  refractory  or  heretic  members  of 
those  churches.  The  Jewish  synods  of  Africa  and  the 
East  exercise  the  same  arbitrary  powers,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  Mahometan  authorities.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  European  ambassadors  have  done  something  to 
check  these  abuses  in  the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 

After  some  conversation,  I  asked  the  Sheikh  of  the 
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Ghadames  slaves  what  were  his  duties.  Drawing  him¬ 
self  up  into  a  posture  of  authority,  he  replied  : — “  Be  it 
known,  Oh  Christian  !  I  am  the  Sheikh  of  the  slaves,  my 
name  is  Ahmed.  I  am  from  Timbuctoo.  The  people  of 
Bambara  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  are  brave — 
they  fear  none.  Now,  hear  me  :  I  know  all  the  names 
of  the  slaves  in  Ghadames  :  I  watch  over  all  their  con¬ 
duct,  to  punish  them  when  they  behave  badly,  to  praise 
them  when  they  do  well.  They  all  fear  me.  For  my 
trouble  I  receive  nothing.  I  am  a  slave  myself.  I  rarely 
punish  the  slaves.  We  have  always  here  more  than  two 
hundred.  If  you  wait,  plenty  of  slaves  will  soon  come 
from  Soudan  \” 

Late  to-night,  Mohammed  the  Marabout  of  Rujban, 
left  for  his  country  and  Tripoli.  I  gave  him  some 
Ghadames  dates  to  take  to  Tripoli  as  presents,  the  small 
black  dates,  as  a  rarity,  and  to  let  the  people  know  I 
had  not  so  much  forgotten  them  as  they  had  forgotten 
me.  This  clever,  cunning,  selfish  fellow,  I  completely 
overreached.  He  never  believed  that  I  had  the  courage 
to  punish  his  bad  conduct.  I  had  promised  him,  besides 
the  ten  mahboubs  (about  forty  shillings),  the  hire  of  the 
two  camels  from  Tripoli  to  Ghadames,  a  present,  or  back¬ 
sheesh  of  two  mahboubs,  on  his  behaving  well.  On  paying 
him  his  ten  mahboubs  I  told  him  there  was  no  backsheesh. 
At  first  he  was  astonished  and  looked  pale,  shaking  in 
every  limb,  for  he  expected  to  reap  a  great  harvest  by 
my  affair — even  a  double  present  to  what  was  promised. 
But  on  reflecting  that  he  had  lamed  Said,  who  was  still 
laid  up,  had  pilfered  our  provisions  all  the  way,  and  lived 
on  us  by  force,  although  the  agreement  was  that  he 
should  keep  himself,  he  confessed  I  was  right,  or  thought 
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it  better  to  make  the  confession.  However,  he  beat 
about  the  merchants,  and  got  two  or  three  of  them  to 
come  down  to  speak  to  me,  who  said,  “  If  he  has  done 
bad,  treat  him  bad,  that  is,  give  him  a  little  backsheesh.” 
I  then  gave  him  half  a  dollar.  His  ingenuity  was  never 
exhausted.  He  pretended  I  ought  to  feed  the  camels 
two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival,  which  he  said  was 
the  rule.  There  is  no  herbage  for  miles  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ghadames.  The  people  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  drive  their  camels  to  Seenawan,  or  Derge, 
two  or  three  days’  distance,  to  feed.  I  gave  way,  and 
added  a  trifle.  He  then  begged  something  for  his  wife ; 
he  had  bought  her  a  pair  of  Ghadames  shoes,  worked 
with  silk,  which  shows  an  Arab  can  have  an  affectionate 
remembrance  for  his  wife,  but  which  has  been  denied  by 
some.  I  again  added  something.  He  now  had  his  supper. 
I  gave  him  a  feed  of  mutton,  and  broth  and  bread. 
This  was  his  feast  before  parting,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
send  him  away  as  a  blackguard,  notwithstanding  he  had 
extremely  annoyed  me.  I  never  saw  a  person  eat  with 
such  voracity.  After  his  allowance,  or  the  supper  I 
had  cooked  him,  a  large  supper  was  sent  in  by  the  Rais 
for  three.  He  set  to  and  ate  his  own  and  Said’s  share 
in  the  bargain.  I  have  often  seen  Arabs  gorge  in  this 
way,  but,  what  is  most  singular,  when  obliged  to  be 
abstemious  they  scarcely  eat  the  amount  of  two  penny 
loaves  per  day.  Mohammed  was  a  good  type  of  this 
Arab  abstemiousness  and  voracity.  When  he  kept  him¬ 
self,  he  only  took  a  small  and  most  frugal  meal  once  a 
day.  Of  his  gluttony  I  may  add,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
separate  his  mess  from  that  of  Said  when  he  dined  with 
me.  If  not,  he  would  eat  Said’s  mess  and  his  own 
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before  I  could  see  what  they  were  about.  At  last  Mo¬ 
hammed  began  to  soften  and  to  confess  adroitly,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  acutest  Arabs  I  ever  met  with.  He 
observed  to  me,  in  a  whining  tone,  “  Now  I  am  going, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  something.  You  think  me  very  bad, 
and  a  great  rogue,  and  so  I  am ;  but,  I  tell  you,  if  you 
had  had  any  other  Arab  you  would  have  found  him  a 
thousand  times  a  bigger  rogue  than  myself,  for  all  the 
Arabs  are  dogs.  This  is  the  truth:  (El-khok.)”  After 
this  confession,  I  gave  him  a  certificate  of  my  having 
arrived  safe  in  Ghadames  under  his  guidance.  This  I 
could  not  object  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  show  it 
to  the  Pasha  and  the  English  Consul.  Some  of  his 
remarks  were  fall  of  sel,  but  mostly  touched  with  self¬ 
ishness.  One  evening,  looking  at  his  camels  feeding,  he 
said,  “Ah,  Yakob,  see  those  camels  eat.  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  them,  for  what  am  I  without  my 
camels,  what  are  the  Arabs  without  the  camels— are 
not  the  camels  the  pillars  which  support  the  Arab’s 
house'?”  At  other  times  he  would  abuse  his  fellow 
camel-drivers  for  coming  into  my  tent,  upbraiding  them, 
— “  What,  do  you  want  to  rob  The  Christian  %  Am  not 
I  encharged  with  his  affairs'?”  Mohammed  was  rather 
tall,  and  of  lean  habit  of  body,  like  all  Arabs.  His 
hearing  and  sight  were  very  quick,  and  he  always  seemed 
to  sleep  like  a  watch-dog.  His  bravery  I  never  tested. 
He  was  mostly  lively  and  facetious.  He  was  good- 
looking,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

I  saw  him  after  my  return  to  Tripoli.  He  wanted 
to  go  with  me  again.  He  said  to  me,  “Now  you  have 
seen  all,  The  Mountains,  The  Sahara,  and  the  Touaricks. 
You  know  all  our  affairs,  and  everything  we  do.”  As  a 
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literary  curiosity,  I  shall  here  translate  my  camel-driver's 
account  of  the  route  from  Tripoli  to  Ghadames,  written 
at  my  request,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  camel-driver's 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  route,  and  how  every  wady, 
and  well,  and  mountain,  is  particularized.  This  is  the 
style  of  the  Saharan  travellers  and  chroniclers. 

“  First  Tripoli,  and  not  far  from  it  are  palms  of  Fi¬ 
ll  amabaj,  and  a  mosque  El-Kajeej.  You  then  proceed 
to  Gargash,  in  which  are  palms,  and  along  the  road  the 
Kesar  Jahaly.  And  you  go  on  to  Janzour,  in  which  are 
palms  and  two  castles,  one  of  them  is  called  Kesar  Areek, 
and  the  Kesar  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  (God  curse  them!) 
Upon  the  sea-shore  is  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Abd-el-Jeleel. 
And  you  proceed  to  Seid,  where  are  palms  and  the 
Indian  fig.  And  you  go  on  to  Ghafeeah,  and  here  is  cool 
refreshing  water,  (oh !  how  delicious  in  the  great  heat !) 
and  you  pass  the  water  to  El-Toubeem,  where  are  palms, 
and  mosques,  and  houses.  You  go  on  to  Zaweeah,  where 
are  palms,  houses,  and  a  Kesar  for  troops,  and  a  Zaweeah 
for  the  reading  of  The  Sublime  Koran,  and  mosques. 
You  proceed  thence  to  Houshel,  in  which  are  palms  and 
houses.  You  move  on  to  Aabareeah,  where  are  palms. 
You  now  reach  The  Sahara,  where  there  is  a  little  sand; 
you  find  in  it  the  well  of  El-IIamra.  Pursuing  your  way 
upon  The  Sahara,  you  find  the  well  of  Esh-Shaibeeah. 
And  travelling  on  The  Sahara  you  find  another  well 
called  Lakhreej.  You  travel  further  on  The  Sahara,  and 
find  Afoub  Aaly,  where  there  is  sand,  called  El-Hal. 
And  after  it,  you  find  Wady  Lethel,  in  which  are  lote- 
trees  and  the  lethel,  a  large  tree  like  an  olive-tree.  And 
you  travel  to  El-Jibel,  where  are  houses  and  a  Kesar  for 
troops.  In  the  country  called  Yefran,  are  olive-trees 
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and  fig-trees  ;  and  below  the  country  (or  in  the  plains), 
you  find  palms.  And  near  El-Gibel,  in  all  the  countries 
you  find  olive-trees  and  fig-  trees,  as  far  as  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  westward.  Now  Rujban  (my  happy  country,  the 
blessing  of  God  on  it !)  has  seven  countries,  viz.  : — El- 
Barahem,  and  Tarkat,  and  Sharn,  and  Zaferan,  and  Gha- 
lat,  and  Zantan,  and  Tarbeeah. 

“We  mounted  from  Rujban  and  from  El-Gibel,  and 
went  to  Eth-Tha,  where  is  Koteet,  between  Ez-Zantan 
and  Rujban.  Thence  we  travelled  to  Wady  Souk-ej-Jeen. 
Thence  to  Haram  and  Et-Teen.  And  we  travelled  to 
Wady-Azgheer,  and  afterwards  Wady  Walas.  Thence 
we  arrived  again  on  The  Sahara,  called  El-Hamrad, 
which  is  fertile*  land,  and  on  it  are  lote-trees,  bearing 
berries  (jiebeJc).  Now,  oh  Yakob !  this  is  not  the  lote- 
tree  in  the  seventh  heaven,  near  the  presence  of  Rubbee 
(God),  and  which  Gabriel,  nor  our  lord  Mahomet,  dare 
not  pass  beyond. .  Alas  !  0  Yakob,  if  you  believe  not 
in  Mahomet,  you  cannot  be  near  this  lote-tree.  It  says 
in  the  Koran,  'It  covers  the  concealed f/  And  we 
ascended  a  hill, — -a  high  hill,  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
mountain.  And  we  ascended  (descended'?)  to  a  wady, 
called  Ahween,  in  which  is  a  well  on  the  west  of  the 
route.  And  after  this  is  Eshaab,  small  wadys,  called 
Eshaab  Eth-Thoueeb,  and  after  them  is  Wady  Seelas, 
where  there  is  a  well  of  water.  You  pass  by  it  on  the 
road,  and  come  to  Seenawan,  in  which  is  a  spring  of 
water,  called  Spring  Aly.  In  Seenawan  are  palms,  and 
its  ghotbah  is  like  a  tower  (burge),  built  with  small  stones, 

*  Here  we  find  The  Sahara  called  fertile  land;  and,  in  fact,  many 
parts  of  The  Desert  could  be  cultivated. 

t  See  Surat  Liii.,  entitled  “  The  Star.” 
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and  so  of  the  country  (village)  near  it.  And  after  this 
is  the  country  Esh-Shaour,  where  there  is  water  from 
springs  which  run  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  palms 
and  houses  built  with  small  stones.  From  The  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Seenawan  are  four  days  with  heavily  laden 
camels. 

“  Afterwards  you  travel  and  find  Wady  Babous  Eth- 
Theeb.  Thence  there  is  land,  on  which  is  sand,  and  in 
this  the  well  of  water  El-Wateeah.  After  there  is 
Wady  Ej-Jeefah.  Then  Saheer  El-Maharee,  and  then  a 
long  stream,  in  which  are  reeds.  Afterwards  you  find 
Hinsheer  El-Basasah.  And  after  El-Bab-Rumel  (“gate 
of  sand”),  a  difficult  place.  Thence  you  come  to  Em- 
jessem.  All  this  route  is  Sahara;  and  the  road  from 
Seenawan  to  Emjessen  is  two  days’  journey.  After  this 
you  find  the  small  mountains  Baarbeeah  Agliour.  Then 
you  find  Ghadames.  There  is  a  day’s  journey  from 
Emjessen  to  Ghadames.” 

28 th. — Early  this  morning  made  the  tour  of  the  city’s 
walls  and  gardens.  Went  with  Said,  and  myself,  alone. 
I  am  fond  of  being  alone,  and  would  sometimes  walk 
miles  over  The  Desert  “  the  caravans  being  not  even  in 
sight.  This  was  solitude  ! 

“  I  love  all  waste 

And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be.” 

It  occupied  us,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  walking,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  the  oasis  may  be  about 
five  miles  in  circumference.  What  a  scene  of  hideous 
desolation  did  the  environs  present — nor  tree,  nor  herb, 
nor  living  creature  !  Talk  of  the  Poles,  there  is  less  life 
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here !  On  the  west,  the  groups  of  sand-hills,  which 
stretch  ten  days’  journey,  were  all  bright  as  the  light, 
and  sometimes  not  visible  from  brilliancy  Some  Toua- 
ricks  saw  us  going,  and  called  after  us;  we  took  no 
notice  of  them.  The  Rais,  on  my  return,  asked  many 
questions,  about  what  I  thought  of  the  city,  and  ob¬ 
served,  “  These  poor  fools  think  there’s  no  city  like 
theirs,  but  what  would  they  think  if  they  saw  Stam- 
bouH  Those  who  have  not  seen  Stamboul  have  not 
seen  the  world!”  The  walls  of  the  city  of  Ghadames, 
like  the  houses,  are  built  mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  but 
parts  of  small  stones  and  earth.  They  are  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  in  many  places  open  to  The  Desert. 
But  within  these  outer  walls  are  garden-walls  and  wind¬ 
ing  paths,  so  that  the  approaches  to  the  city  are  difficult, 
except  by  the  southern  gate.  Formerly,  four  or  five 
gates  were  open,  but  the  Rais  has  shut  them  all  but  this 
one  for  security,  as  well  as  facility  in  collecting  the 
octroi,  or  gate-dues. 

The  greater  part  of  the  camels  of  our  ghafalah  left  to¬ 
day,  but  unladen,  there  being  no  Soudan  goods  now  in 
Ghadames.  These  camels  belong  to  The  Mountains, 
and  are  hired  by  the  merchants  to  convey  their  goods 
between  this  and  Tripoli.  The  ordinary  price  paid  is 
two  dollars  per  camel.  The  weight  the  camel  carries  is 
from  two  to  three  cantars. 

This  afternoon  had  a  visit  from  the  Touarick  women, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  some  of  them  almost  fair. 
They  were  pretty  and  plump,  coquettish  and  saucy,  asking 
a  thousand  questions.  It  is  evident  the  men  are 
dark  simply  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  I  regaled  them 
with  medicine  and  tea.  This  party  belongs  nearly  all  to 
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Touat.  They  want  to  prevail  upon  me  to  go  with 
them.  I  am  almost  inclined.  Two  men,  who  came 
with  the  women,  assured  me  I  should  go  safe  and  sound. 

I  believe  I  could,  provided  I  go  as  poor  as  a  beggar, 
distributing  only  medicines.  This  evening  dined  again 
with  the  Rais.  He  is  now  a  little  better,  and  puts  his 
charms  over  his  eyes,  as  if  the  charms  cured  them,  and 
not  the  caustic  of  nitrate  of  silver.  His  Excellency 
talked  of  the  affairs  of  the  city;  he  pretends  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Ghadames  goes  back  four  thousand  years,  to 
the  times  of  Nimrod  and  Abraham.  The  people  of  the 
town,  I  suppose,  have  told  him  so ;  but  where  is  their 
authority  \  He  says  of  present  matters, — “  The  people 
pay  6,000  mahboubs  per  annum;  it  is  too  small  a  sum 
for  a  city  of  merchants;  there  is  little  money  in  the 
country,  it  being  mostly  deposited  in  the  hands  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  Tripoli ;  he  wishes  Christians  established  here, 
and  a  regular  souk,  or  market,  opened;  the  number  of 
Arab  troops  which  he  has  here  is  120;  he  is  building 
barracks  and  a  fondouk  at  Emjessen,  in  order  to  station 
troops  there  to  guard  the  wells,  for  the  banditti  come 
there  and  drink  water,  and  then  lie  in  ambush  to  plun¬ 
der  caravans/’  This  building  of  forts  at  wells  is  a  wise 
and  efficient  measure;  the  same  thing  has  been  done 
at  the  oasis  of  Derge.  The  Rais  receives  his  pay  direct 
from  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople ;  his  appointment  is 
quite  uncertain;  he  is  a  native  of  Erzeroum;  he  took 
part  in  the  Turco-English  campaign  in  Syria,  served 
under  General  Jochmus,  and  was  acquainted  with  many 
English  officers.  He  has  been  at  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Malta,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Upper 
Mediterranean. 
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People  complain  that  the  gardens  languish  for  want  of 
money  to  cultivate  them;  not  more  than  half  of  the 
date-trees  bear  fruit  this  year,  owing  entirely  to  the 
want  of  labour  and  irrigation.  People  have  to  purchase 
water.  I  have  seen  no  birds  in  the  oasis  up  to  this  time. 

The  greater  part  of  yesterday  and  to-day  occupied  in 
distributing  medicines.  Afraid  I  shall  soon  finish  my 
stock.  The  medicines  were  furnished  by  the  British 
Consul-General  of  Tripoli,  at  the  expense  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  there  were  only  five  pounds-sterling  worth. 
Ramadan  begins  in  a  few  days ;  then  I  shall  not  have  so 
many  customers.  Then  the  Moors  cast  physic  to  the  dogs. 

2 9th. — Went  this  morning  to  see  the  Souk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  a  few  tomatas,  peppers, 
a  little  olive-oil,  and  some  grain,  wheat  and  barley, 
exposed  for  sale.  Passed  a  butcher’s,  where  a  whole 
camel  was  killed  and  cut  up.  Told  in  this  way  it  fetches 
about  thirty  shillings.  Paid  a  visit  to  my  runaway 
Turjeman,  who  said  he  would  call  upon  me  this  evening. 

Observe  the  Rais  employs,  in  his  administration,  all 
strangers,  either  Arabs  or  Tripolines,  or  people  from 
Derge  and  Seenawan.  How  true  are  the  principles  of 
despotism !  This  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
employment  of  the  Swiss  at  Naples;  in  both  cases  the 
despotic  government  cannot  trust  the  people.  The  Rais 
is  very  busy  in  collecting  the  half-yearly  tax  :  he  works 
with  surprising  zeal  from  morning  to  night — a  zeal  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  better  cause. 

I  am  told  the  nearest  route  from  here  to  Tunis  is  via 
Douwarat  (or  Huerat),  a  portion  of  the  Atlas  where  is 
situate  Shninnee.  This  village,  scattered  over  all  the 
hills,  is  three  days  from  Ghabs  and  seven  from  Ghadames. 
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The  Souf  Arabs  tell  me  there  is  no  water  for  seven  days 
in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter,  on  the  road  they  came 
from  their  country  to  Ghadames,  the  difference  being  the 
length  of  days.  The  well  is  called  Beer-es-Saf,  and 
sometimes  Beer-ej-Jadeed.  The  route  lies  entirely 
through  sand,  N.W.  This  region  of  sand  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  hunting-place  of  the  Souf  Arabs. 

Dined  again  with  the  Rais  this  evening.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  complained  that  the  Ghadamsee  people  show  him 
scarcely  any  attention.  He  never  receives  the  smallest 
present,  neither  a  few  dates,  nor  a  melon,  nor  a  vegetable  ; 
he  buys  and  is  obliged  to  buy  everything*.  I  thought 
myself  more  fortunate  than  the  Rais,  for  I  have  received 
several  little  presents  from  various  individuals.  His 
Excellency  says  he  never  punishes  the  people  except  for 
abusive  language  to  one  another,  and  then  he  only  gives 
them  twenty  or  fifty  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  In  this 
respect  he  says,  “  Ghadames  may  be  compared  to  Para¬ 
dise,  there  being  no  crime  in  it.”  His  Excellency  re¬ 
peated  that  the  greater  number  of  the  resident  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  do  not  travel  abroad,  spend  their  time  in 
reading,  writing,  and  prayer — that,  emphatically,  this 
is  a  Marabout  city . 

30 th. — Occupied  two  or  three  hours  this  morning  in 
administering  medicine  and  visiting  the  sick.  My  tur- 
jernan  came  back  and  apologized;  he  said  the  people 
were  fanatic.  Received  a  visit  from  Haj-el-Beshir,  eldest 
son  of  the  Sheikh  Makouran.  He  said  his  father  had 
been  twice  to  Timbuctoo,  and  resident  there  many  years, 

*  This  complaint  is  not  well  founded,  for  afterwards  I  saw  the 
Rais  often  receive  presents  of  fruit,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  even  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 
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and  would  give  me  some  information.  The  Rais  says 
there’s  no  Sheikh  of  the  slaves,  and  adds,  “  I’m  the 
Sheikh  of  the  slaves.”  This  again  is  not  correct,  as  the 
people  all  told  me,  there  must  be  a  headman  or  Sheikh 
of  the  slaves  in  all  countries.  Had  a  visit  from  two 
young  men  who  were  quite  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen.  They  told  me  to  take  courage,  “  that 
God  was  the  Maker  of  Christians  as  well  as  Moham¬ 
medans,  that  in  this  city  no  one  could  do  me  harm,  but 
I  was  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  ignorant.”  I  seem, 
indeed,  to  get  on  better  with  the  people,  their  prejudices 
apparently  are  beginning  to  give  way ;  I  shall  be  able  to 
open  the  way  for  some  other  person.  The  father  of  one 
of  my  young  friends  has  been  now  twelve  years  in 
Kanou;  when  he  returns  he  brings  a  fortune. 

Speaking  to  the  Rais  of  the  Ghadamsee  people,  I  asked 
him  what  they  did  for  soldiers  before  the  Turks  came  % 
He  replied,  “  These  people  are  not  soldiers  and  never 
had  soldiers  ;  they  are  like  women  and  children ;  if  any 
body  came  from  The  Desert  to  plunder,  he  stole  what  he 
pleased  and  was  allowed  to  go  away  unmolested.  They 
depended  upon  God  and  prayer  for  their  protection. 
You  see  I  told  you  these  people  were  dervishes.”  Still 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  did  not  fight  them¬ 
selves,  as,  at  the  present  time,  they  got  their  quondam 
but  powerful  friends,  the  Touaricks,  to  fight  for  them. 

This  afternoon  saw  some  doves  in  the  gardens  ;  and 
also  a  small  flight  of  birds  hovering  over  the  city,  per¬ 
haps  there  were  twenty.  These  birds  were  called  arnout , 
and  have  very  long  bills  and  necks.  When  the  men 
leave  off  working  at  the  wells,  they  dart  down  to  drink. 
The  palm-groves  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the  doves,  as 
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poetical  as  natural.  Animals,  and  especially  birds,  are 
so  rare  in  these  regions  that  every  sight  of  them  is 
worthy  of  mention;  indeed,  these  are  the  first  birds  I 
have  seen  since  I  left  Tripoli.  No  meat  to  be  had  to¬ 
day  in  Souk.  People  usually  club  together  and  buy  a 
whole  sheep  :  they  then  kill  it,  and  divide  it  into  so 
many  portions  according  to  the  number  of  purchasers; 
so  that  meat  is  rarely  exposed  publicly  for  sale,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  join  these  private  purchasers.  Purchase- 
money  is  always  paid  down  at  once  and  not  on  delivery. 
The  meat  is  never  weighed  but  divided  at  guess.  When 
any  disagreement  takes  place  lots  are  drawn  for  the 
division. 

During  the  four  or  five  days  of  my  residence  here, 
the  weather  has  been  comparatively  temperate ;  at  least, 
I  have  not  felt  the  heat  excessive.  To-day  has  been 
close  and  cloudy :  no  sun  in  the  afternoon :  wind  hot, 
ghiblee.  I  continue  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  amongst 
the  people,  and  am  followed  by  troops  of  boys.  A 
black  from  Timbuctoo  was  astonished  at  the  whiteness 
of  my  skin,  and  swore  I  was  bewitched.  The  Gha- 
damsee  Moors  eat  sugar  like  children,  and  are  as  much 
pleased  with  a  suck  of  it.  The  young  men  carry  it 
about  in  little  bags  to  suck.  The  Rais  is  sometimes 
called  Bey  by  the  people  and  sometimes  Sultan,  but  by 
the  low  people,  not  the  better  classes.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  lower  classes  are  the  more  servile. 

31s£. — Went  this  morning  to  buy  meat,  but  got  some 
with  great  difficulty.  Passed  some  Touaricks,  who 
showed  an  excessive  arrogance  in  their  manners.  They 
look  upon  the  Ghadamsee  people  with  great  disdain, 
considering  them  as  so  many  sheep  which  they  are  to 
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protect  from  the  wolves  of  The  Sahara.  Met  several  of 
the  merchants  I  knew  at  Tripoli.  They  asked  me  how 
I  liked  their  city,  and  if  better  than  Tripoli.  I  always 
replied,  Haier  (better) .  It  is  singular  that  though  these 
merchants  are  so  enterprising  themselves  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Christian  coming  so  far  from  home  into  The  Desert,  and 
when  I  tell  them  I  wish  to  go  to  Soudan,  or  Bornou,  or 
Timbuctoo,  they  look  at  me  with  incredulity  and  say, 
“  No,  no,  you  cannot  go  so  far,  you  will  die,  or  the 
people  will  kill  you.”  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  courage  and  enterprise  of  European  tourists,  nor  can 
they  understand  their  objects.  But  these  their  objections 
may  be  founded  in  jealousy  of  us  Christians. 

The  following  is  a  nice  neat  facsimile  specimen  of  the 
writing  of  a  young  taleb  and  Ghadamsee  Marabout,  one 
of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  The  Desert.  It  is  a  bill  of  sale, 
consisting  of  gold — slaves,  male  and  female — bullocks’ 
skin  s — pillow-cases — elephant’s  teeth— -senna — bekhour 
(perfume)  camels — sacks — and  (I  think)  household 
slaves. 
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The  young  taleb  showed  great  consequence  and  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  the  original.  He  observed  that  a 
metegal  of  gold  is  of  the  value  of  33^  Tunisian  piastres. 
I  said,  “  Will  you  come  to  my  house  and  I  will  show 
you  an  Arabic  book  (the  Bible)  containing  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  V} 

The  Taleb:  “I,  I  enter  the  house  of  an  infidel!  God 
preserve  me  T 

“  Oh  I  observed,  “  you  are  afraid  of  me  and  my 
books — my  books  will  bite  you.”  Hereupon  all  the 
people  present  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  the  taleb 
looked  quite  crest-fallen. 

Many  people  blind  with  one  eye,  and  some  with  two 
eyes,  come  to  me  to  be  cured,  but  I  can  do  nothing  for 
them.  One  poor  old  man  comes  every  morning.  I  wash 
his  eyes  with  a  solution  of  the  Goulard  powders.  He, 
though  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  still  lives  in  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  sight.  How  faithful  a  companion 
of  the  unfortunate  is  hope !  The  Touaricks  use  mustard 
for  bad  fingers  and  hands.  They  also  cut  and  carve 
their  backs  for  blood-letting,  and  the  marks  remain  for 
years  upon  years.  I  saw  one  of  them  whose  back  was 
scarred  and  scarified  all  over. 

This  morning  visited  my  turjeman.  at  his  house.  The 
house  is  a  mezzonina ,  having  no  ground-floor  apartments; 
the  parlour,  or  grand  room,  or  hall,  was  surrounded,  to 
my  surprise,  with  small  apartments,  in  which  three  or 
four  sheep  were  fattening,  as  people  fatten  pigs.  The 
sheep  is  with  the  Ghadamsee  people  what  the  pig  is  with 
the  Irish,  their  dii  penates.  There  was  also  another 
story  above  this,  the  sleeping-room ;  and  then  on  the 
terrace,  or  flat  roof,  are  other  little  rooms.  All  the 
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apartments  were  exceedingly  small,  but  their  situation 
high.  Stone  stairs  lead  from  one  room  to  another. 
The  turjeman  told  me  all  the  houses  were  built  in  the 
same  manner,  but  some  larger.  Indeed  some  houses  are 
four  stories  high,  besides  the  terrace.  The  lower  rooms 
are  mostly  used  as  magazines.  As  soon  as  I  ascended 
the  staircase,  the  wife  of  the  turjeman  pretended  to  take 
fright,  and  hid  herself  in  a  private  apartment.  At 
another  time  when  I  called,  and  her  husband  was  absent? 
she  came  out  to  see  me,  and  collected  all  the  women  in 
two  or  three  neighbours’  houses  to  see  The  Christian. 
It  is  the  husband  the  woman  of  Africa  is  frightened  at, 
and  not  the  stranger.  The  tyranny  of  men  over  the  sex 
of  feebler  bodily  frame  is  co-extensive  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  in  Paris,  in  London, 
Calcutta,  and  The  Desert.  But  the  principle  of  women- 
seeing  in  Ghadames  and  all  North  Africa  is  simply  this: 
“  If  the  woman  is  poor,  or  the  husband  poor,  she  may 
be  seen ;  if  rich,  she  cannot  be  seen.”  A  pretty  woman 
will,  however,  always  try  to  let  you  see  her  face  if  she 
can. 

There  is  a  very  good-natured  black  dervish  always 
about  the  streets,  but  clean  and  well-dressed.  Ordinarily 
amongst  these  saints  filth  and  piety  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  abhor  the  proverb  of  cleanliness  being  next  to  god¬ 
liness.  The  poor  fellow  is  very  fond  of  me,  is  running  in 
and  out  of  my  house  all  day  long.  I  always  shake 
hands  with  him  when  I  meet  him.  The  Moors  approve 
my  conduct  and  say:  “  Ah,  Yakob,  he’s  a  saint.”  Once 
the  cunning  fellow,  when  he  noticed  a  lot  of  half-caste 
women  anxious  to  see  me,  took  hold  of  my  head  and 
turned  me  completely  round  to  show  my  face  to  them. 
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He  has  some  sense,  good  simpleton,  and  is  without 
malice ;  consequently  a  great  favourite  with  the  people. 
A  pity  all  madmen  were  not  like  this  poor  dervish.  Yet 
how  many  would  be  as  harmless  and  beloved  as  he  if 
they  were  not  confined,  and  caged,  and  chained,  in  civi¬ 
lized  and  Christian  madhouses!  The  dog  knows  Fm  a 
hafer ,  and  said  to  my  camel-driver,  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
“  Why  did  you  bring  the  Christian  to  our  holy  city  V’ 
chiding  him. 

This  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  Touaricks  “play 
with  camels” — ^  — that  is,  perform  a  sort  of 

camel-race.  Strange  coincidence  of  civilized  and  bar¬ 
barian  life !  This  was  the  Epsom  and  Ascot  of  The 
Desert.  But  I  was  never  more  disappointed.  All  that 
the  Touaricks  did  with  their  camels  was,  they  dressed 
them  out  most  fantastically  with  various  coloured  leather 
harness,  that  is  to  say,  the  withers,  neck,  and  head ;  they 
reined  them  up  tightly  like  blood-horses ;  and  then  rode 
them  a  full  trot  in  couples.  This  was  the  whole  of  the 
grand  play  with  camels.  Some,  however,  would  not  fall 
into  this  trot  of  couples,  and  grumbled  terrifically.  The 
Touraricks  who  rode  these  restive  camels  were  saluted 
by  the  spectators  with  loud  laughter,  the  effect  of  which 
was  painted  sullenly  in  their  faces.  I  never  saw  men 
look  so  couldrit  help  it  like.  One  of  them  was  a  young 
Touarick  who  had  been  saucy  to  me.  I  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  him  in  this  triste  position.  The  camels 
were  the  genuine  Maharee,  of  course ;  the  Touaricks  have 
no  other  camels.  The  men  were  dressed  out  also  in  their 
gayest  barbaric  finery.  A  tent  was  dressed  up,  around 
which  squatted  a  group  of  Desert  jockies,  with  their  fierce 
spears  bristling  above  in  the  sun  before  them,  like  the 
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lords  of  creation.  Even  a  banner  floated  gaily  in  the 
bright  sun  from  the  tent  top.  A  great  concourse  of 
Ghadamsee  spectators  were  present,  one  of  whom  swore 
to  me  that  a  Maharee  once  passed  from  Ghadames  to 
Tripoli  in  one  day,  but  that  the  rider  died  instantly 
from  exhaustion,  on  his  arrival.  Another  Maharee  out¬ 
stripped  the  wind,  but  as  it  was  a  strong  cold  wind,  the 
animal  died  when  it  got  into  hot  atmosphere,  to  which 
the  tempest  was  driving. 

Had  a  long  conversation  with  a  Touarick  about  a 
journey  to  Timbuctoo.  I  offered  him  five  hundred  dollars 
to  escort  me;  but,  to  deposit  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor  of  Ghadames,  or  a  respectable  merchant, 
till  my  and  his  safe  return.  Said  I  would  take  nothing 
with  me  but  medicines,  and  a  little  provision,  and  go  in 
forma  pauperis ,  as  a  dervish  or  doctor.  All  the  Ghadamsee 
people  present  approved  this  way  of  going,  and  admired 
its  wisdom,  as  removing  all  temptation  to  attack  me,  or 
to  steal  anything  from  me  when  I  had  nothing  to  steal. 
But  the  Touarick  could  not  come  up  to  the  scratch,  and 
was  frightened  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility, 
observing,  “  Y ou  are  a  Christian ;  the  people  of  Tim¬ 
buctoo  will  kill  you  unless  you  confess  Mahomet  to  be  the 
prophet  of  God.” 

Dined  this  evening  with  the  Rais.  His  Excellency 
said  :  “  Formerly,  when  Ghadames  was  governed  by  the 
Moorish  Bashaws,  the  people  paid  little  or  nothing. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  rich  persons  now  here,  the 
rest  are  poor,  or  have  only  a  few  mahboubs  to  carry  on  a 
petty  trade.”  At  night,  the  streets  are  enveloped  in 
pitch  darkness,  whether  the  moon  be  up  or  not.  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Rais  to  make  the  people 
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light  up  the  town  with  a  few  lamps,  having  oil  enough 
in  them  to  last  till  midnight.  “Good,”  he  observed, 
“  but  the  people  saj  it  was  always  so,  and  it  must  be  so 
still.  What  can  I  do?”  There  are  no  coffee-houses  in 
Ghadames;  people  drink  coffee  inside  their  houses.  I 
threatened  the  merchants  to  set  up  Said  as  a  kahwagee , 
(coffee-house  keeper).  They  laughed,  and  said,  “None 
will  buy.”  For  conversation  people  collect  in  groups  round 
shops,  in  the  Souk ,  or  in  little  squares  near  the  mosques, 
where  there  are  many  stone  benches  for  reclining  on,  or 
in  some  quiet  dark  nook  and  corner,  where,  when  you 
expect  to  find  no  one,  you  fall  foul  of  a  retired  circle 
of  gossips,  squatting  down  in  utter  darkness.  These 
Saharan  streets  are  veritable  catacombs. 

1  st  September . — This  morning,  wonderful !  it  broke 
with  a  few  drops  of  rain ;  to  me  most  pleasant,  and  wel¬ 
comed  as  falling  pearls  of  nectar.  At  noon  the  sky 
became  as  dry  and  inflamed  as  ever.  Went  to  the 
Spring  early  to  bathe.  Found  it  surrounded  with  women, 
nearly  all  half-castes  and  female  slaves.  They  pretended 
to  be  in  a  great  fright,  as  all  were  washing  and  dabbling 
in  the  water.  I  came  away.  A  man  said,  “  The  Chris¬ 
tian  must  not  go  to  the  well  in  the  morning,  but  only 
in  the  evening.”  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understand¬ 
ing,  that  from  day- break  to  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards, 
the  women  shall  have  possession  of  the  well,  for  purifi¬ 
cation  purposes,  according  to  the  rites  of  religion. 

This  morning  took  coffee  with  the  Rais;  as  no  one 
was  present,  he  began  talking  politics.  “  By  a  little 
and  a  little,”  he  said,  “  we  shall  take  possession  of  Ghat. 
We  can’t  do  it  by  force,  it  would  require  some  thousand 
men  to  take  it  by  arms.  The  Touaricks  are  all  robbers 
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and  devils/’  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  occupy 
Touat.  He  replied,  “No,  there’s  another  Sultan  there, 
and  another  people.  There  are  two  Sultans  in  the  world, 
one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West  ( Muley-Abd-Errah - 
man).  Ghat  we  might  take.  At  Touat  we  are  too  near 
the  French,  and  might  quarrel  with  them.  All  the 
freebooters  come  from  Tunis.  The  Bey  has  no  power  or 
authority  over  the  Arabs  there.  His  government  is  bad ; 
he’s  a  madman.  Our  Pasha  has  often  written  to  him 
about  these  freebooters,  but  it’s  no  use.  The  English 
and  the  Sultan  are  one,  and  always  friends,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  me : — “  Y ou  are  mad  to  think  of  going  to  Tim- 
buctoo ;  you  are  sure  to  have  your  throat  cut.” 

I  allow  all  persons,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  to  come  and  see  me.  At  the  same  time  I 
make  a  distinction  between  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
useful  to  me  and  mere  idle  intruders.  All  the  Arab 
soldiers  come,  and,  in  general,  though  poor  and  thievish, 
they  have  less  of  prejudices,  and  like  the  English  better 
than  the  Ghadamsee  people.  This  city  has  not  yet  felt 
the  benefit  of  English  influence,  and  interference  in 
Tripoli,  and  therefore  the  merchants  have  not  the  same 
reasons  for  being  friendly  to  the  English  as  the  Arabs  of 
The  Mountains  and  the  townspeople  of  Tripoli.  All 
the  Ghadamseeah  agree  with  me,  that  the  camel-playing 
of  the  Touaricks  was  a  failure.  Five  slaves  are  leaving 
for  Tripoli.  The  poor  things  complained  of  having 
nothing  to  eat;  I  sent  Said  with  some  victuals  for  them. 
The  people  continue  to  be  friendly,  and  the  merchants, 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  Tripoli,  very  much  so. 
The  steward  of  the  Rais  has  arrived  from  Tripoli  in 
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fourteen  days.  His  whole  party  consisted  of  six  camels 
and  five  persons.  So  much  for  the  pretended  insecurity 
of  the  route !  He  is  dressed  in  the  Turco-European 
costume,  like  indeed  the  Rais  himself.  To-day  the 
mother  of  Essnousee,  my  *friend,  was  bitten  by  a  scor¬ 
pion.  I  administered  Goulard  solution  to  the  part,  and 
gave  her  fever-powder,  as  she  was  very  hot  and  her 
belly  swollen.  She  died  the  next  day. 

Dined  again  with  the  Rais.  He  says,  scorpions  are  in 
great  numbers  in  this  city,  because  it  is  ancient,  and 
particularly  they  abound  in  the  old  mosques  where  the 
people  do  not  live  or  perform  domestic  matters.  “  No 
person,”  he  added,  “is  secure  from  them,  and  it  is  all 
destined  whether  we  are  bitten,  and  die  or  not.”  The 
Touarick  again  assured  me  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  he 
did  not  flatter  me,  by  telling  me  he  could  take  me  to 
Timbuctoo,  when  he  could  not ;  but  yet,  if  I  could  make 
friends  with  some  respectable  merchant  of  Touat,  they 
might  succeed.  A  son  of  the  Sheikh  Makouran  is  now 
in  Timbuctoo.  The  Sheikh  himself  gave  me  a  detailed 
account  of  the  city;  he  hast  been  there  twice.  The  old 
gentleman,  when  he  had  finished  his  narrative,  thought 
the  time  was  come  for  me  to  assist  him.  He  begged  me 
to  intercede  with  the  British  Consul  at  Tripoli  for  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  taxed  by  the  Bashaw  so  much.  He 
now  pays  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  assessed  taxes. 
He  assured  me  that  all  the  money  is  leaving  the  country, 
and  Ghadames  will  soon  be  without  a  para,  like  the  rest 
of  Tripoli.  He  told  me  frankly  that  he  had  the  idea  of 
making  me  a  partner  in  his  firm,  to  get  my  protection, 
but  on  hearing  I  was  opposed  to  slave-dealing,  it  could 
not  be  done,  as  he  and  all  the  merchants  were  obliged 
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to  deal  in  slaves.  Indeed,  the  obstacle  of  English  mer¬ 
chants  joining  the  Tripoline  is  at  present  insuperable,  on 
account  of  the  slave  traffic;  if  they  could  unite  in  one 
firm,  it  would  be  equally  advantangeous  for  both  par¬ 
ties.  m 

2nd. — Not  so  many  patients  this  morning.  A  respect- 
table  Ghadamsee  came  to  me  to  beg  medicine  to  assist 
in  conjugal  pleasures.  I  told  him  to  eat,  drink,  and 
take  a  journey  from  home  for  two  months. 

Although,  according  to  the  Italian  almanack,  the  new 
moon  is  on  the  1st,  yet  as  the  people  have  not  seen  it, 
there  is  no  Ramadan,  (properly  Ramtham.)  The  Rais 
says,  after  the  first  ten  days’  keeping  the  fast  it  is  not 
difficult,  but,  during  this  period,  the  adult  Mussulmans 
suffer  exceedingly.  Afraid  I  shall  find  them  all  ill- 
natured  during  the  fast.  Besides,  they  can’t  stomach 
seeing  Infidels  eat,  whilst  they  the  Faithful  fast. 

Supped  with  the  Rais.  His  fowl  flew  away,  and  left 
him  without  meat  for  supper.  “  Maktoub  he  said, 
laughing.  The  Mussulmans  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
rice,  but  they  never  prepare  it  in  that  nice  delicious  way  in 
which  we  do,  with  milk,  or  in  rice  pudding.  It  is  always 
covered  with  fat,  and  soon  surfeits  one.  His  Excellency 
and  his  servants  played  practical  jokes  on  the  black  dervish. 
First,  they  bastinadoed  the  dervish,  and  then  he  basti¬ 
nadoed  the  Rais’s  servants.  But  the  dervish  did  it 
in  reality,  and  so  effectually,  that  after  two  or  three 
strokes,  they  jumped  up,  for  he  laid  it  on  under  all  the 
force  of  his  witless  revenge.  When  in  a  passion,  or 
excited,  he  speaks  his  native  lingo  of  Soudan,  but  when 
cool  he  speaks  Arabic  and  Ghadamsee.  He  became 
mad,  en  route,  by  grief  in  being  ravished  from  his 
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country.  These  practical  jokes  were  played  off  under 
the  sanction  of  his  Excellency,  before  all  the  people  in 
the  streets. 

The  prevalent  diseases  at  this  season,  are  diarrhoea  and 
ophthalmia,  with  occasional  cases  of  fever.  The  diarrhoea 
arises  from  the  people's  eating  unripe  or  bad  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  melons,  the  ophthalmia  from  frequent  exposure 
to  the  sun  during  the  past  hot  months.  The  camel-drivers 
also  bring  it  into  the  city,  and  it  is  so  propagated  by  in¬ 
fection.  One  of  my  patients  is  dead,  a  little  boy,  afflicted 
with  diarrhoea  for  three  months.  His  father,  in  relating 
his  death  to  me,  spoke  with  a  resignation  which  might 
be  imitated,  but  could  not  be  surpassed  by  a  Christian. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  thought  of  all-powerful  and  resist¬ 
less  destiny  calms  the  mind,  and  tones  it  down  to  a 
speechless  patience  !  My  stock  of  drugs  is  fast  going. 
It  consisted  originally  of  worm-powders,  emetics  (of 
which  the  Arabs  and  Moors  are  very  fond),  fever 
powders,  purgative  pills,  Epsom  salts,  compound  opium 
pills,  Goulard  powders,  eye  powders,  sulphate  of  quinine 
pills,  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  They  were  made 
up  by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
nothing  for  pectoral  complaints.  Many  persons  here 
are  troubled  with  chronic  diseases  of  this  sort.  Although 
administering  medicines  these  eight  days  to  some  fifty 
persons  or  more,  not  one  of  them  has  offered  me  any¬ 
thing  in  turn.  There  are  no  guinea  or  five-guinea  fees 
here.  On  the  contrary,  some  have  asked  me  for  sugar 
and  money  before  they  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
medicine.  Such  is  the  consolation  of  doing  good. 
Verily  the  philosopher  had  it  when  he  said,  “Virtue 
must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake."  Here  I  may  mention 
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that  the  Commandant  Omer  of  our  caravan  got  into  a 
great  passion  because  I  would  not  buy  him  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  left  for  The  Mountains,  without  coming  to  bid 
me  good  bye.  He  had  had  coffee  and  tea,  and  provi¬ 
sions  always  with  me,  en  route ,  and  I  thought  this 
enough.  Unless  the  last  favour  or  request  is  granted,  all 
former  favours  are  counted  nothing. 

3rd. — The  morning  opens  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
heat  begins  gradually  to  leave  us.  People  expect  rain  in 
ten  days. 

Another  Touarick  has  come  forward  to  offer  to  con¬ 
duct  me  to  Timbuctoo.  He  says  now  is  the  time  to  go, 
when  it  is  hot  the  banditti  do  not  infest  the  routes,  for 
they  find  no  water  to  drink.  He  offers  to  take  me  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sheikh  Makouran,  and  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  our  safe  return.  He  will  allow  me  to  stop  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  the  city  of  Timbuctoo.  The  distances  of 
routes  which  he  gives  me,  are  the  same  as  those  on 
M.  Carette’s  map,  attached  to  his  brochure  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  The  Desert.  Of  all  the  French  writers  who 
have  recently  written  on  Africa,  M.  Carette  is  most 
correct.  Wrote  down  a  vocabulary  of  Ghadamsee  words 
from  my  turjeman’s  dictation.  Whilst  I  was  lamenting 
the  little  gratitude,  or  rather  none,  which  the  people 
showed  for  my  medicines,  an  old  man,  to  whose  mother- 
in-law  (he  having  married  a  woman  forty  years  younger 
than  himself,  frequently  the  case  here,)  I  gave  some 
pills,  brought  me  a  melon,  and  said  he  should  bring 
also  some  dates.  I  was  conversing  with  a  group 
at  the  time,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  that  doctors  were  paid  amongst  us.  An  upstart 
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man  angrily  replied: — “Yes,  but  we  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God!  you  Infidels  are  bound  to  serve  us  in 
every  way,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  that  you  are  so 
honoured  as  to  be  the  servants  and  slaves  of  The  Mou- 
meneen.  You  think  you  are  clever,  but  your  talents 
are  not  your  own;  your  knowledge  comes  from  GodT 
These  affronting  words  contain  a  common  fanatic  senti¬ 
ment  of  Barbary.  I  made  no  reply. 

Went  at  noon  to  visit  the  Arab  suburb,  and  was  a 
great  curiosity  amongst  the  women  and  children.  Some 
of  the  little  girls  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  but 
the  boys  took  up  stones  to  pelt  me.  The  suburb  con¬ 
tains  about  five  hundred  souls;  the  houses  are  all  miser¬ 
able,  and  the  people  poor.  A  genuine  Ghadamsee 
would  not  live  here  without  being  degraded  :  it  is  the 
St.  Giles  of  the  city.  Went  into  a  house,  the  walls  of 
which  were  completely  concealed  beneath  the  covers  for 
dishes  and  meats,  bowls  and  calabashes,  the  greater  part 
brought  from  Soudan.  The  people  were  dealers  in 
them.  Talking  with  the  Rais  about  Soudan,  he  dis¬ 
played  the  usual  ignorance  of  Mussulmans,  even  in  The 
Desert,  of  this  country.  It  would  take  a  person  five 
years  to  travel  through  that  vast  country,  many  parts  of 
which  were  populated  by  cannibals.  We  read  of  the 
Lemlems,  Lamlams,  and  the  Yemyems,  as  cannibals, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zegzeg  and  Yako- 
bah;  but  after  conversing  with  several  of  the  merchants 
who  have  scoured  Soudan  and  Bornou,  I  have  not  found 
one  who  has  seen  these  terrible  cannibals.  They  have 
all  heard  of  them.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ancient 
tale  of  wonder  to  adorn  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

This  evening  being  that  previous  to  the  Ramadan,  a 
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great  outcry  was  made  to  see  the  moon.  According  to 
my  Italian  almanack  it  should  be  three  days'  old,  the 
geographical  position  of  the  two  countries  may  make  a 
difference  as  to  a  sight  of  it.  There  is  a  little  display  of 
firing  off  pistols,  chiefly  by  boys.  A  vast  number  of 
persons  question  me,  as  to  whether  1  shall  fast  (soum) 
to-morrow;  and  a  Touarick  goes  bolt  up  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  says,  to  his  Excellency,  pointing  to  where  I  am 
sitting, — “  Does  this  (man)  fast  T  His  Excellency 
shakes  his  head  and  laughs  gravely.  To  questions  put 
direct  to  me,  I  answer,  “  a  little."  A  boy  says  to  me, 
“  Why,  how  now,  every  body  fasts,  and  you  don’t  fast!" 
It  is,  however,  prudent  to  avoid  all  these  questions.  I 
told  some  more  liberal : — “The  English  eat  and  drink  at 
all  seasons  that  which  is  good;  but  some  Christian 
nations  occasionally  fast."  According  to  the  Moslemite 
rite  here  observed,  all  under  thirteen  may  eat  during 
the  Ramadan  ;  but,  other  authorities  tell  me,  all  under 
eight.  Those  who  travel  are  excused  for  the  time  being. 
The  fast  endures  thirty  days.  Another  patient  brought 
me  a  few  dates.  In  time  I  may  alter  my  opinion  of 
Ghadamsee  gratitude.  Some  new  patients,  nearly  all 
ophthalmia  and  diarrhoea. 

Visited  to-day  the  two  wells,  which  serve  a  portion  of 
the  population,  in  addition  to  the  great  spring.  It  is 
surprising  what  an  interest  I  take  in  water.  It  is  to 
me  like  precious  gold,  and  the  most  fine  gold.  One  of 
these  wells  has  better  water  than  the  central  running 
spring.  They  are  large  wells,  but  do  not  run  like  the 
great  spring  :  they  are  also  only  a  little  warm.  In  the 
winter  they  rise  higher,  showing  some  connexion  with 
the  rainy  season  in  the  rainy  region.  Two  men  were 
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employed  in  drawing  water  in  a  curious  manner.  The 
other  buckets  were  not  being  worked.  One  end  of  the 
shaft  is  made  very  heavy,  so  as  to  assist  in  bringing  up 
the  water  by  over-balancing  on  a  swivel  ;  the  other  end, 
to  which  the  cord  and  bucket  is  attached,  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  light. 

The  houses  of  Ghadamsee  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  stories  high ;  the  greater  part  three  or  four  stories. 
The  architecture  is  ordinarily  Moorish,  with  some  Saharan 
fantastic  peculiarities.  The  public  buildings  offer  nothing 
remarkable;  even  the  mosques,  in  a  place  so  devoted  to 
religion,  have  no  pretty  minarets.  There  are  fgur  large 
mosques,  viz.  :  Jema  Kebir, — Tinghaseen, — Yerasen, — 
Eloweenah;  and  many  smaller  mosques  and  sanctuaries. 
The  streets  are  all  covered  in  and  dark,  (a  peculiarity 
prevailing  in  many  Saharan  cities,)  with  here  and  there 
open  spaces  or  little  squares,  of  which  there  are  several 
to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven.  They  are  small  and  nar- 
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row,  and  winding,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  camels  can 
pass  abreast,  the  ceiling  however  being  high  enough  to 
admit  the  entrance  of  the  tall  Maharee  camel.  A  camel 
of  this  species  entered  to-day  :  it  amazed  me  by  its  stu¬ 
pendous  height;  a  person  of  average  size  might  have 
walked  under  its  belly.  The  principal  streets  and 
squares  are  lined  with  stone-benches,  on  which  the 
people  loungingly  recline  or  stretch  themselves.  Both 
houses  and  streets  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  climate, 
protecting  the  inhabitants  alike  from  the  fiery  glare  of 
the  summer  s  sun,  and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winter’s 
cold.  Before  the  Rais  Mustapha’s  appointment,  the  city 
had,  besides  smaller  and  inner  gates,  four  principal  ones, 
viz.,  Bab-el-Manderah,  Bab-esh-Shydah,  Bab-el-Mishrah, 
and  Bab-el-Bur  (“gate  of  the  country”),  all  of  which, 
except  the  last  on  the  south-west,  are  now  closed,  with 
respect  to  the  entrance  of  goods  and  camels.  The  city  is 
situate  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  plantations  of  palms 
and  gardens,  not  in  the  central  part  of  the  oasis.  I 
asked  the  talebs  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  names  of 
the  gates,  but  they  could  not  tell.  Many  proper  names  of 
places  and  persons,  amongst  them  as  with  us,  have  now 
no  assignable  meaning  or  derivation. 
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THE  FAST  OF  THE  RAMADAN. 

D  eathly  stillness  of  the  City  on  first  morning  of  the  Ramadan. — Rais 
weighing  Gold. — The  Gold  Country. — Use  of  different  Arabic 
terms  in  different  Countries. — Insecurity  of  Merchants  in  The 
Desert. — Jews  on  the  borders  of  The  Sahara. — Sin  not  to 
Marry. — Wood  in  The  Sahara. — Rais,  a  Marabout. — Sheikh  of 
Slaves.' — Complaints  of  the  People  to  me.' — Mr.  Frederick  War¬ 
rington. — M.  Carette’s  brochure  on  Saharan  Commerce. — Trait 
of  Tolerance. — Growing  reputation  of  Said. — Preach  anti-Sla- 
very  Doctrines  in  the  Street  of  Slaves. — Ignorance  of  the  People 
on  Geography.' — Talismans  in  Africa. — The  Queen  of  England's 
Physic. — Rais’s  Desert  Politics — Increase  of  Patients — Gradual 
method  of  obtaining  Information. —  Visit  from  a  Touarick. — • 
Tripoline  Merchants  have  the  Money  of  those  in  Ghadames. — - 
Indifference  of  Mussulmans  in  reading  The  Bible. 

4 th. — Walked  out  this  morning  and  found  no  one  in 
the  streets  ;  every  body  was  still  in  bed,  or  shut  up  in 
their  houses,  being  the  first  day  of  the  Ramadan.  A 
paralysis  of  death  seemed  to  have  stricken  the  city. 
Had  no  morning  patients  for  the  same  reason.  After¬ 
wards,  the  servants  of  the  Rais  came  to  visit  me  and 
found  me  taking  coffee ;  they  gaped  with  full  (empty  V) 
open  mouths,  as  if  wondering  I  was  not  choked.  I 
asked  them  if  the  Rais  would  take  his  tea.  “  It?s  un¬ 
lawful,”  they  screamed,  and  ran  away  as  if  Old  Nick  were 
after  them.  Usually  make  tea  for  the  Governor  every 
morning,  which  I  send  him  in  a  glass,  and  sometimes 
also  for  the  Sheikh  Makouran.  I  could  not  help  thank¬ 
ing  God  that  I  was  born  a  Protestant,  and  professed  a 
religion  not  in  violence  to  the  physical  requirements  of 
human  nature,  nor  in  contradiction  to  the  plain  sense  of 
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mankind.  Man  has  evils  enough  to  contend  with,  and 
to  war  against,  without  inflicting  new  and  additional  evils 
upon  himself,  like  this  most  health-trying  and  health- 
destroying  Ramadan.  My  turjeman  confessed  every 
body  was  mad  in  Ramadan.  Whatever  becomes  of  me 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  I  hope  I  shall  have  force  of 
mind  enough  to  maintain  my  religion  intact. 

I  amused  myself  with  thinking  how  the  Desert-tra¬ 
velling  might  be  considerably  shortened.  This  could  be 
effected  by  joining  camels  with  horses  through  the  routes. 
Horses  could  come  easily  from  Tripoli  to  The  Mountains 
in  two  days.  The  camels  could  undertake  the  journey 
from  The  Mountains  to  Seenawan  in  three  or  four  days. 
Horses  then  could  again  accomplish  the  rest  in  two  days. 
In  all,  seven  days.  Were  Europeans  in  possession  of 
this  country,  horses  and  mules  would  soon  take  the  place 
of  camels,  for  all  quick  travelling.  Putting  aside  horses, 
by  the  use  of  the  maharee ,  or  fleet-camel,  the  journey 
for  post  could  be  reduced  nearly  half.  All  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  dissuade  me  against  going  to  Timbuctoo, 
assuring  me  that  the  Touaricks  will  cut  my  throat ;  but 
I  begin  to  feel  my  opinion  changing  as  to  the  Touaricks. 
I  am  sure,  if  a  friend  can  be  made  of  a  brave  man  of 
this  nation,  there  is  no  danger.  Am  glad,  however, 
people  manifest  some  sympathy  with  my  travelling  pro¬ 
jects  ;  what  I  want  to  do  is,  to  effect  some  real  discovery, 
or  do  something  great  in  Africa.  Ghadames  is  not 
enough,  nor  even  Bornou ;  it  is,  must  be,  Timbuctoo. 
Yet  a  man  must  not  put  his  head  into  the  fire  and  then 
call  upon  God  to  quench  the  flames.  Met  Sheikh  Ma- 
kouran  in  the  street,  and  brought  him  home  to  my  house 
in  order  that  lie  might  give  me  a  more  detailed  account 
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of  the  finances  of  Ghadames.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Turks  overturn  and  ruin  commerce  by  restrictions, 
they  poorly  protect  the  merchants.  The  Sheikh  com¬ 
plained  to  me  of  several  losses.  During  the  last  two 
years  four  ghafalahs  had  been  plundered  on  different 
routes,  by  which  he  lost  considerable  sums.  Other  mer¬ 
chants  lost  property  in  proportion.  He  considered 
Ghadames,  from  various  causes,  fast  approaching  its 
ruin.  Our  conversation  then  turned  to  the  New  World, 
America.  He  was  quite  astonished  at  my  description 
of  it,  and  asked  if  any  Mohammedans  were  there.  We 
then  came  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  He  did  not  see  why 
men  should  not  be  sold  like  camels  and  asses,  if  such 
was  the  law  of  God.  “All,”  he  observed,  “ depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  Creator  of  all  beings.” 

The  Rais  is  a  very  religious  man,  and  I’m  cautious 
what  I  say.  At  noon,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  said,  “  Why, 
all  the  people  are  dead  to  day.”  He  replied,  “  It’s  only 
for  one  day.”  I  never  saw  a  poor  devil  look  so  com¬ 
fortless.  He  is  an  inveterate,  eternal  smoker,  like  all 
who  boast  to  be  of  the  same  nation  as  the  Imperial 
Osmanlis.  the  pipe  is  never  out  of  his  mouth;  he  there¬ 
fore  suffers  more  than  any  person  in  Ghadames.  He 
was  still  busy,  or  affected  to  be,  to  kill  time,  weighing 
gold  with  his  servants.  I  said,  “  Is  there  much  gold  in 
the  country  V  “  Less  and  less  every  year,”  was  the 
reply.  Many  caravans  go  by  way  of  Mourzuk,  not 
coming  this  way.  The  servant  held  up  the  little  bags, 
showing  that  the  gold,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces,  belonged  to  four  persons.  When  gold  is  brought 
over  The  Desert,  it  is  tied  up  in  little  dirty  filthy  bits 
of  rags,  first  twisted  round  where  it  opens,  and  then 
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tied.  These  are  carried  on  the  person,  in  the  bosom  or 
the  turban. 

When  a  caravan  is  attacked  and  the  people  rifled,  all 
these  little  bags  of  rags,  whether  containing  gold,  or  salt, 
pepper,  essences,  or  what  not,  are  scrupulously  cut  open 
by  the  brigands.  The  gold  brought  to  Ghadames  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  women’s  ear-rings,  hoop  and  drop  ear¬ 
rings.  Some  of  the  drops  are  hollow  and  contain  little 
matters  which  rattle,  and  perfumed  with  small  quantities 
of  atar,  or  of  zebed,  (civet).  The  workmanship  is  rude 
and  clumsy,  but  the  gold  is  of  the  finest  quality,  though 
small  and  unpolished,  something  as  the  Malta  gold  is 
worked.  The  Rais  collects  the  gold  from  those  who 
cannot  pay  in  the  current  coin.  The  gold  country  of 
the  merchants  is  not  very  distinctly  understood  by  them. 
Some  say  it  is  fouk ,  “  above,”  Timbuctoo,  others  bejond 
Jinnee  and  Bambara,  about  three  months  from  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  in  a  south-west  direction.  The  country  is  called 
Mellee,  which  includes  many  large  districts  and  provinces, 
but  the  particular  district  is  Furra.  This  is  a  flat  and 
sandy  place,  “  not  a  stone,”  say  the  merchants,  “  is  to 
be  seen.”  The  mines  of  Furra,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  are  sold  by  auction,  and  the  lot  of  land  is  a  lot 
of  fortune,  some  plots  producing  nothing,  others  gold  in 
abundance.  When  the  gold  arrives  at  Timbuctoo,  it  is 
converted  into  women’s  ornaments,  mostly  ear-rings.  I 
have  seen  very  few  bags  of  gold-dust  or  bars.  There  are 
no  camel-caravans  from  Timbuctoo  to  Mellee  and  Furra; 
people  go  in  small  parties  on  horses  and  asses  ;  some  go 
alone  on  foot.  Foot-travelling  is  very  common  in  Central 
Africa ;  and  these  pedestrian  merchants  or  pedlars  will 
make  journeys  of  three  and  four  months.  A  merchant 
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is  obliged  to  remain  some  time  before  he  can  buy  up  any 
quantity  of  gold ;  it  is  brought  in  such  small  quantities, 
and  the  trade  in  gold  is  declining,  and  has  been  so  for 
twenty  years  past.  It  is  probable  the  merchants  take 
more  of  it  now  to  the  western  coast  and  its  European^ 
factories.  Certainly  that  route  is  safer  than  bringing  it 
north,  over  several  months'  journey  of  Desert. 

The  Rais  is  a  most  diligent  servant  of  Government, 
One  cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  the  whole 
scope  and  end  of  governing  with  the  Osmanlis  is — • 
money.  Of  the  people,  their  protection  and  improve¬ 
ment,  they  rarely  ever  think.  As  the  Rais  is  now  busy 
in  making  every  body  book  up,  some  people  asked  me  if 
there  was  much  money  in  Tripoli'?  I^told  them  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  money  left.  “  The  Pasha  has 
plenty,"  cried  one.  I  took  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
new  system,  that  each  functionary  had  a  salary,  granted 
by  the  Sultan,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the 
Deftadar,  after  paying  each  his  salary,  sent  the  rest  of 
the  money  to  Constantinople,  where  (as  the  Rais  him¬ 
self  said)  it  was  “  poured  away  as  water."  Perhaps  this 
was  speaking  too  freely,  but  the  Moslemites  at  times 
speak  uncommonly  free  and  bold  for  despotic  govern¬ 
ments.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  often  been  menaced  with 
hell-fire  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  pleaded  before  him  in 
the  hall  of  judgment,  swearing,  that  if  he  did  not  deal 
to  them  justice,  God  would  deal  to  him  vengeance. 

The  use  of  different  terms  is  very  curious  in  travelling 
through  North  Africa,  and  each  country  has  its  peculiar 
Arabic  word,  the  words  being  all  more  or  less  classical. 
Perhaps  no  word  is  so  much  used  in  Ghadames  and  The 

Mountains  as  the  epithet  batel — L> — “vain,  useless," 
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&c.,  and  really  answers  in  its  use  to  something  like  our 
tremendous  “  Humbug.”  It  especially  denotes  every¬ 
thing  bad,  false,  and  wrong,  in  any  matter  and  in  any 
body.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  opposite  epithet,  various 
terms  are  used,  “  maleah ,”  “  tayeb,”  and  “  zain ,”  which 
latter  term  always  means  pretty,  as  well  as  good.  The 
polite  Ghadamseeah  are  very  fond  of  zain;  but  it  should 
properly  apply  to  pretty  women.  The  people  use  the 

term  “  month,”  for  moon,  instead  of  The  < _ y 

is  not  distinguished  in  pronunciation  from  £,  and  I  have 
not  attempted  it  in  writing.  Indeed,  I  shall  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  distinctions  which  the  generality  of 
readers  cannot  understand. 

Only  one  of  njy  patients  came  to-day,  the  little  blind 
boy.  The  Rais  sent  me  in  the  evening  a  fine  dish  and 
soup,  on  occasion  of  the  night  of  the  first  day's  fasting. 
The  people  kept  to-night  as  an  dyed  or  feast.  A  Toua- 
rick  took  Said,  my  servant,  aside,  and  whispered  mys¬ 
teriously  in  his  ear, — “  Has  the  Christian  fasted  to-day  V’ 
Speaking  to  a  liberal  Moor,  I  told  him  the  fast  was 
batal ,  inasmuch  as  the  Mussulmans  ate  all  night  and 
slept  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  making  things  equal ; 
that  to  fast  really,  as  some  Christians  did,  was  to  eat 
nothing,  night  or  day.  At  the  time  I  added,  “  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  increase  the  miseries  of  this  life  by 
fasting  when  I  can  get  anything  to  eat.”  The  fellow, 
laughing,  observed,  “You  English  are  right.”  I  see  the 
fast  is  nearly  universal,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  all  fast.  They  mix  with  it  strong  reli¬ 
gious  feelings,  and  I  dare  say  fanaticism,  a  quality  rarely 
apart  from  the  purest  religious  sentiment.  Still  continue 
our  conversations  on  Timbuctoo.  Most  of  the  old  respect- 
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able  merchants  have  been  to  Timbuctoo.  One  of  them,  Haj 
Mansour,  resided  there  fourteen  years,  carrying  on  a 
prosperous  trade.  But  so  perverse  and  unstable  are 
human  affairs,  that,  on  returning  home  after  so  long  an 
exile,  with  thirty  camels  laden  with  the  riches  of  the 
interior,  and  with  much  fine  gold,  and  whilst  within  a 
few  days  of  Touat,  the  banditti  of  The  Desert  fell  upon 
him  and  carried  off  everything,  not  leaving  a  water-skin 
to  quench  his  thirst !  Had  he  not  been  near  Touat,  he 
would  have  perished  in  The  Desert.  The  Haj  is  quite 
black,  though  his  features  are  not  Negro.  He  is  now  an 
old  gentleman  of  upwards  of  seventy,  and  yet  very 
active.  His  family  is  immense;  what  with  women,  and 
girls,  and  sons,  and  grandsons,  it  musters  some  thirty 
souls.  He  told  me  with  bitterness,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  case  with  himself,  the  merchants  were  often  their 
own  enemies,  they  were  so  parsimonious  that  they  would 
not  hire  a  sufficient  escort  of  Touaricks,  and  so  left 
defenceless  in  The  Desert  many  were  plundered  and 
ruined  irretrievably.  The  greatest  misfortune  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  country  of  the  Touaricks  is,  their  chiefs 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  control  the  people,  and  for 
whose  actions  they  will  not  always  be  responsible.  One 
day  you  may  meet  with  the  best  of  men  amongst  the 
Touaricks,  the  next  day  with  a  band  of  robbers:  such 
is  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  The  Desert. 

5th. — It  would  be  a  good  project  at  least,  and  might 
be  attended  with  incalculable  benefit,  in  promoting 
Christianity  and  civilization  in  Africa,  were  portions  of 
The  Scriptures  translated  into  Touarick,  with  the  native 
Touarick  characters.  Their  vanity  would  be  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  excited  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them 
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to  refuse  reading  a  book  written  in  tbeir  own  dear  cha¬ 
racters.  All  can  read  their  own  characters,  but  very 
few  the  Arabic.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  if  I  am  to 
believe  what  I  hear,-  that  the  Touaricks,  with  all  their 
savage  boldness — whose  home  is  The  Desert — will  not 
venture  on  a  journey  to  Tripoli.  Many,  many  times  have 
they  been  persuaded  and  pressed  by  the  coast  merchants, 
but  they  have  always  set  their  faces  against  the  journey. 
Perhaps  they  think  (as  some,  indeed,  hinted  to  me)  the 
Pasha  would  keep  them  prisoners,  and  not  let  them 
return  until  they  had  delivered  up  some  of  their  districts 
to  his  authority.  Whatever  the  motive,  it  is  strange 
that  men,  who  wander  through  all  parts  of  Central 
Africa,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit  Tripoli.  I 
have  heard  but  of  one  exception. 

It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  least  sign  of  improvement 
in  a  people  who  are  commonly  condemned  by  their  own 
habits,  their  religion,  and  the  opinions  of  Europeans,  to 
a  retrograde  or  eternally  stationary  existence.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  observe  in  one  of  the  small  squares  of 
the  city  a  tree  recently  planted,  (the  tout*,  a  species  of 
small  white  mulberry,)  which  promises  to  afford  not  only 
a  grateful  shade  to  repose  under  in  summer  s  burning 
heat,  but  is  in  itself  a  pretty  ornament.  The  great  fault 
of  the  Africans  is  want  of  forethought,  or  impatience  of 
the  future.  Their  maxim  is,  to  enjoy  the  present,  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  let  the  morrow 
provide  for  itself.  Like  all  rude  and  unlettered  people, 
the  precepts  of  religion  are  interpreted  in  their  strictest 
literality.  To-day,  I  find  more  people  in  the  streets, 

*  Tut,  “  Moms  alba,”  L.  It  is  pleasant  and  sweet,  but  a  little 
insipid  eating. 
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and  the  Ramadan  is  not  so  visible  in  their  faces  as  I 
expected  it  would  be.  The  fact  is,  the  generality  of  the 
Saharan  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  poor  Arabs  eat 
but  once,  or  make  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  this  in  the 
evening;  so,  in  reality,  as  far  as  eating  is  concerned,  the 
Ramadan  is  no  Ramadan  with  them.  Saw  the  Rais, 
he  is  better  than  yesterday.  His  Excellency  called  me 
a  simpleton  for  talking  with  the  Touaricks  about  going 
to  Timbuctoo;  nevertheless,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to 
go  the  whole-hog — Timbuctoo,  or  nothing.  The  future 
will  tell !  His  Excellency,  however,  observed,  that  the 
Touaricks  of  Touat  had  nearly  destroyed  all  the 
banditti  on  the  route  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  Touaricks  to  keep  the  routes  free  that  they 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  visits  and  escorting  of 
caravans. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Ghadames  is  that  there  is 
no  Jew  resident  in  the  city.  It  is  strange  that  a  people 
of  such  a  commercial  genius  as  the  Israelites  should  never 
have  had  courage  to  undertake  an  enterprize  over  The 
Great  Desert,  whilst  they  have  crept  all  around  it.  In 
Tunis  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  Jereed;  in 
Algeria  they  are  established  at  the  oases  of  Souf  and 
Mezab;  in  Morocco  we  find  them  at  Sous  and  Wadnoun; 
and  in  Tripoli  they  are  located  in  nearly  every  town  of 
the  coast,  whilst  a  few  visit  The  Mountains.  But,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Jews  and  their  mercantile  genius,  it  is  not 
their  fault.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ghadamsee  people 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  their  residence  here,  more 
so  than  against  Christians ;  it  is  enough  to  support  the 
overbearing  Christian  loafer,  without  the  pollution  of  the 
weak  miserable  Jew  in  their  holy  city,  for  the  force 
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principle  makes  the  Mohammedans  respect  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  weak  are  despised,  the  strong  respected.  I 
might,  however,  have  made  the  experiment  of  bringing  a 
Jewish  servant  here  :  one  sadly  wanted  to  come  with  me. 
Still  a  traveller  should  not  unnecessarily  increase  his 
difficulties,  and  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  resides,  mostly  by  sufferance.  It  is 
probable  also  the  mercantile  jealousy  of  the  people  would 
be  excited  against  the  Jews.  Afterwards  I  learnt  that 
two  Barbary  Jews  went  either  to  Bornou  or  Soudan,  in 
the  year  1844,  and  returned  safe.  Unfortunately  this 
species  of  Jew  can  add  nothing  to  our  stock  of  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge  beyond  what  we  may  get  from  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  themselves;  his  ideas  of  nature  and 
science  are  all  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
religious  dogmas,  and  a  strong  national  bias.  The  visit 
of  these  two  Jews  to  Bornou  excited  no  attention  in 
Tripoli.  Along  the  line  of  The  Desert  the  Jews  help 
commerce.  They  are  great  ostrich-feather  merchants  in 
Southern  Morocco.  Some  have  said  they  go  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  but  this  report  is  not  authenticated.  In  Souf 
they  greatly  assist  the  Arabs  in  the  exchange  of  their 
products.  About  twenty  families  are  established  amongst 
the  Souafah,  in  the  greatest  security  of  life  and  property. 
The  Jews  here  dress  like  the  Arabs,  and  are  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  them.  In  most  of  the  interior  dis¬ 
tricts  they  have  the  privilege  of  dressing  like  the  rest  of 
the  people. 

The  Rais  is  an  old  bachelor,  like  myself.  He  seems 
to  live  very  wretchedly  without  a  wife.  The  good  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  who  think  it  a  sin  to  live  unmarried,  excuse  him 
because  his  residence  in  different  parts  of  the  regency 
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is  uncertain,  and  he  tells  them  he  cannot  lead  about 
a  wife.  The  only  object  of  affection  of  this  bachelor  is 
a  parrot,  which  speaks  pure  Housa  lingo,  and  is  very 
angry  at  the  gruff  tones  of  the  Touraghee  language, 
always  scolding  the  Touaricks  when  they  speak. 

My  Marabout  camel-driver  once  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  me  about  a  plurality  of  wives  : — 

“  It  is  not  right  to  have  more  wives  than  one,  because 
men  and  women  are  nearly  equally  in  numbers,  and  if 
one  man  has  two  wives  another  man  must  go  without 
even  one/' 

The  Marabout. — “  Oh,  if  a  man  has  money,  he  may 
have  two,  or  three,  or  four  V’ 

“  That  is  not  a  good  religion  which  gives  four  wives  to 
one  man  because  he  has  money,  and  leaves  another  man 
without  any  because  he  has  no  money,  or  not  so  much 
money  as  his  neighbour.” 

The  Marabout.— “  So  it  is,”  (as  if  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing). 

“  Why  has  such  an  old  man  as  Sheikh  Makouran  two 
young  wives  %  This  is  against  nature.” 

The  Marabout “  He  plays ;  his  time  of  work  is  past.” 

I  believe  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  women  is  a 
great  check  on  population.  It  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  amongst  the  Negro  tribes.  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  Central  Africa  is  populous.  I  saw  nowhere  any 
populous  districts  myself. 

The  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  is  that 
of  the  date-tree,  which,  apparently,  grows  stronger  and 
tougher  with  age.  Of  this  all  the  doors  of  the  houses 
and  the  lighter  works  are  made.  Wood  for  fireing  is 
brought  in  from  The  Sahara,  but  from  a  great  distance. 
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It  is  sold  for  three  Tunisian  piastres  the  camel-load.  It 
is  the  common  brush-wood,  underwood,  or  scrub  of  The 
Desert,  and  is  excessively  dry,  for  withered  and  dead 
trees  or  shrubs  are  gathered.  In  seasons  of  rain  The 
Sahara  creates  this  wood  quickly,  it  then  perishes  for 
want  of  rain.  Sometimes  wood  for  building  is  brought 
from  Tripoli,  i.  e.,  deal-boards.  Our  caravan  brought 
some  doors  for  a  mosque,  made  of  deal. 

This  evening  was  a  grand  celebration  of  divine  worship 
in  the  house  of  the  Rais,  and  a  Marabout  chanted 
verses  from  the  Koran.  His  Excellency  certainly  gains 
the  respect,  if  not  the  affections,  of  the  pious.  He  is 
often  said  by  the  people  to  be  a  man  who  “  fears  God.” 
I  sat  near  the  door  listening.  A  fellow  said  to  me, 
“You  must  sit  farther  off  whilst  the  people  are  praying, 
it  is  unlawful  to  sit  where  you  are.”  I  took  no  notice  of 
his  impertinence.  The  Rais  sent  me  yesterday,  as  the 
evening  before,  a  very  good  supper.  Being  Ramadan,  I 
stopped  up  till  midnight  talking  politics  with  him.  He  is 
a  native  of  a  province,  near  Circassia,  fallen  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Muskou  (the  Russians).  Having  been  in  the  Syrian 
campaign  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  feeding  of  the 
English  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  quite  astonished  him. 
He  observed,  “  The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  never  have 
good  troops,  he  scarcely  gives  them  anything  to  eat.  It 
is  not  surprising  they  desert  to  the  Circassians.”  The 
Rais  has  a  great  dread  of  the  Russians  absorbing  the 
Ottoman  empire :  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  dread. 

— My  turjeman  complains  that  neither  he  nor  the 
people  can  pay  their  excessive  taxes;  they  must  all  be 
soon  ruined.  Yet  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  is  nothing  for  a  commercial  city  like  this.  He 
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says,  “  If  we  were  to  cultivate  our  gardens,  we  should 
have  more;  but  then  the  Turks  would  demand  more,  so 
our  spirits  are  broken,  and  we  are  eaten  up.  We  have  no 
heart  to  work  for  our  oppressors.”  Continue  to  read  the 
Arabic  New  Testament,  which  aids  me  in  colloquial  dis¬ 
quisitions  with  the  people.  The  Ghadamsee  people 
persist  in  not  taking  medicines  during  the  fast.  One 
told  me,  “  Even  if  a  man  dies,  and  medicine  could  save 
him,  he  must  not  take  it.”  I  have  therefore  fewer  patients 
during  the  inexorable  Ramadan.  But  I  save  my  tea  and 
coffee — “  An  ill  wind  blows,  &c.”  The  Rais,  however, 
gets  his  tea  in  the  evening.  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
willingness,  and  without  any  sort  of  prejudice,  several 
of  the  people  offer  me  information.  Even  when  refused, 
I  always  find  it  arises  from  indolence  to  narrate  it.  They 
are  not  afraid  that  I  am  collecting  information  to  supply 
the  English  Government  with  the  means  of  invading 
their  country,  like  some  Moors  in  Barbary.  They  look 
upon  the  thing  just  as  it  is, — that  I  am  writing  a  book 
about  their  country  to  amuse  Christians. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  slaves  came  in,  with  several  Gha¬ 
damsee  youths : — 

“  The  Governor  says,  you  are  not  the  Sheikh ;  he  is  the 
Sheikh.” 

“  So,  does  he  say  1” 

[The  Youths . — “But  the  Sheikh  is  the  Sheikh.”) 

“  I  am,”  says  the  Sheikh,  “  from  Timbuctoo ;  all  the 
people  are  Mohammedans,  and  fast.  Do  you  fasti” 

I. — “I  eat  and  drink  what  is  good  at  all  times,  even 
wild-boar.” 

The  Sheikh  and  Youths . — “  Oh,  wonderful !” 

They. — “  You  write  Arabic  1” 
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I  wrote  that  God  was  one. 

They. — “  And  write  Mahomet  was  the  Prophet  of 

God  r 

I  wrote  Mahomet  was  the  Prophet  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  Touaricks  % 

The  Sheikh.—  £  Ah,  ah,  I  see,  I  see,  you're  very  cun¬ 
ning." 

The  Youths. — “  Who  is  your  Prophet  %” 

I. — “Aysa  (Jesus)." 

The  Youths .—  “  Have  you  any  books  of  your  Prophet  ?” 

I. — "Yes,  here  is  one:"  (Giving  them  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.) 

They. — “  Oh,  see,  let  us  read  it,  let  us  take  it  home." 

I. — “  No  ;  if  you  were  men,  yes.  But  if  I  allow  you 
to  read  it,  or  read  it  to  you,  your  Bey  and  the  people 
will  be  offended  with  me,  and  send  me  out  of  the  city. 
When  you  go  to  Tripoli,  you  can  see  and  read  the  Chris¬ 
tian  books." 

I  was  surprised  that  a  well-informed  man  like  the 
Sheikh  Makouran  should  ask  me  whether  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  was  also  Emperor  of  Fez,  and  whether  Morocco 
was  a  large  country.  “  Ghat,"  says  the  Rais,  “  like  all 
the  Touarick  countries,  is  a  republic.  All  the  people 
govern."  Walked  out  this  evening  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
day.  The  people  are  vehement  in  their  complaints 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks  :  “  All  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  dried  up,  and  the  merchants  are  all 
running  away.  We  are  ruined  unless  the  English  save  us." 

It  has  been  very  hot  and  sultry  to-day.  Not  a 
breath  of  air.  The  sky  overcast — a  profound,  deathlike 
tranquillity  sleeping  over  the  environs  !  The  Rais  sent 
supper  as  usual.  After  visiting  him,  he  had  a  fit  of 
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writing,  and  wrote  for  the  courier  all  night.  Thank 
God,  there  are  no  gnats  in  Ghadames.  I  have  not  seen 
nor  felt  any.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of 
water  no  water,  stagnating  here,  all  being  absorbed  in  the 
dry  earth  of  the  gardens. 

7th. — Read  eight  chapters  of  the  Arabic  Testament. 
Some  of  the  phrases  very  strangely  rendered  into 
Arabic.  The  Moors  cannot  understand  them.  My 
Testament  wants  some  verses :  it  is  the  ordinary  Arabic 
Bible  circulated  by  The  Bible  Society.  There  is  no 

good  translation  of  The  Scriptures  into  Arabic,  from 

what  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  Continue  to  think 

all  day  long  and  dream  of  Timbuctoo.  Had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Touaricks  about  a  journey  there.  The 
difficulty  is,  the  strongest  Touarick  escort  practicable 
cannot  always  pass  through  the  Touarick  districts,  there 
being  such  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  It  is  the  quarrels 
of  the  Touaricks  themselves,  and  not  our  not  being  able 
to  trust  them  individually,  which  renders  the  route  so 
dangerous. 

Slave-dealing  is  so  completely  engendered  in  the 

minds  of  the  Ghadamsee  merchants,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  how  it  can  be  wrong.  A  young  man  wrote  me 
down  the  objects  (very  few)  of  exportation  from  Sou¬ 
dan,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  “Cottons,  elephants’ 
teeth,  hehhour  (perfume),  wax,  slaves,  bullocks’  skins,  red 
skins,  feathers,  (of  the  ostrich).”  Human  beings  are 
just  summed  up  with  the  rest  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  most  mercantile 
style. 

It  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  propagate  anti¬ 
slavery  notions  in  Central  Africa,  supported  as  slavery  is 
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bj  commerce  and  religion.  We  can  only  say,  “  With 
God  nothing  is  impossible.” 

All  the  people  bring  their  griefs  and  malcontentments 
to  me.  It's  not  so  pleasant  to  be  bored  by  them,  let 
alone  the  policy  of  my  listening  to  all  they  have  to  say. 
But  the  ill  humour  of  these  poor  fleeced  people  must 
have  a  vent,  or  sfogo,  as  the  Italians  term  it,  and  what 
can  I  do?  An  intelligent  merchant  came  to  me. 
“Yakob,  bisslamah ,  (how  do  you  fare'?)  The  Rais  is 
always  collecting  money,  don’t  you  see  l  That’s  the 
business  of  the  Turks.  This  city  is  4000  years  of  age. 
It  flourished  before  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  Nimrod. 
Now  the  Turks  come  to  destroy  it;  their  business  is  to 
destroy ;  such  is  the  will  of  God.”  I  might  elaborate  the 
idea.  The  genius  of  the  Turks  is  to  destroy.  The 
hand  of  the  Turk  blasts  as  mildew  everything  it  touches; 
it  has  destroyed  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  it  so  destroys  itself,  for  it  is  not  desirable 
for  truth  and  civilization  that  the  sway  of  the  Osmanlis 
should  be  restored  to  its  pristine  strength. 

Among  the  most  friendly  people  to  me  in  Ghadames 
are  the  Arab  soldiers.  Now,  whilst  I  write,  not  less 
than  twenty  of  these  poor  fellows  are  lying  around  my 
door,  and  in  the  skeefah  (entrance-passage  or  room)  of 
my  house.  They  tell  me  always,  my  house  is  their 
house,  and  their  mountains  my  mountains.  They  all 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington, 
son  of  Colonel  Warrington,  whom  they  call  Fredreek . 
They  consider  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  so  he  is  as 
to  habits,  manners,  and  language,  and  frequently  dress. 
When  they  quarrel  in  Tripoli,  the  ultima  ratio,  or  dernier 
ressort,  is  not  to  go  to  the  Pasha,  but  Nimshee  lei 
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Fredreeh ,  “Let  us  go  to  Frederick!”  This  is  “the 
settler.”  It  has  often  been  said  amongst  the  Consular 
corps  of  Tripoli,  that,  in  case  Great  Britain  thought  it 
expedient  to  assume  the  Protectorate  of  Tripoli,  Frede¬ 
rick  Warrington  would  be  their  man,  the  instrument  of 
revolution.  There  is  not  a  single  Arab  in  the  Regency 
but  what  would  flock  to  his  standard.  He  has  been  all 
his  lifetime  in  Tripoli. 

M.  Carette,  in  his  brochure  of  the  Commerce  of  Central 
Africa ,  says,  “  Timbaktou,  Kanou,  et  Noufi  sont  les  trois 
marches  principaux  du  pays  des  Noirs.  Les  voyageurs 
du  Nord  ne  parlent  pas  du  Niger  ;  c’est  une  limit e  qu  ils 
ne  franchissent  pas  ;  ils  paraissent  n’avoir  aucunes  rela¬ 
tions  avec  les  populations  Mandingues  de  la  rive  droite  :” 
(p.  26).  This  is  inexact.  The  merchants  do  speak  of  the 
Niger  frequently  to  me,  calling  it  the  Wady  Neel ,  think¬ 
ing,  and  which  is  a  very  ancient  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  They  also  visit  the 
opposite  shores  or  banks  of  the  Mandingoes.  Some  of 
them  go  to  Noufi,  as  M.  Carette  admits  ;  on  my  leaving 
for  Ghat,  a  merchant  going  to  Noufi  was  my  fellow 
traveller,  and  promised  to  accompany  me  there.  Here 
Mr.  Becroft  has  recently,  from  the  south-east,  ascending 
the  Niger,  shaken  hands  with  the  merchants  of  the 
north.  An  old  slave,  a  native  of  Sansandee  (or  Sinsindee 
says  of  the  Niger,  “The  river  is  like  the  sea 
of  Tripoli  and  all  sweet”  (water.) 

The  Sheikh  Makouran  does  not  approve  of  my  Tim- 
buctoo  ideas.  Says  the  city  is  always  in  an  uproar  with 
the  Touaricks,  who  are  robbers  and  not  like  the  Touaricks 
of  Touat.  Walked  through  the  town  at  noon,  and  met 
Essnousee,  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  wondered 
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what  had  become  of  him.  He  was  very  friendly,  and 
wanted  to  bring  me  lemonade  in  the  street.  But  as 
there  was  a  large  concourse  of  people  present,  all  fasting, 
poor  devils,  at  this  time  of  the  day ;  I  thought  common 
decency  required  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  house.  I 
waited  in  a  dark  corner  close  by  his  door,  and  here  I 
quaffed  the  forbidden  draught  in  the  high-noon  of  the 
Fast.  He  smiled  at  me  when  I  finished,  and  said,  “  Well 
done,  Yakob.”  He  gave  me  also  a  fine  melon  to  bring 
home  with  me.  I  considered  this  feat  of  drinking 
lemonade,  under  the  circumstance  related,  a  remarkable 
trait  of  tolerance.  People  usually  put  into  their  le¬ 
monade  pieces  of  rag  steeped  in  lemon-juice  and  dried ; 
in  this  way  the  juice  is  preserved  from  evaporation. 
Essnousee  had  just  lost  his  wife.  “  Have  you  any  other 
wives  V’  I  said.  “  Oh  yes,”  he  replied,  “  one  here  and 
one  in  Ghat.”  Many  of  the  merchants,  like  the  roving 
tar  who  has  a  sweetheart  at  every  port,  have  a  wife  at 
every  city  of  The  Desert  and  Soudan  where  they  trade. 
Several  of  the  children  now  in  Ghadames  were  born 
either  in  Timbuctoo  or  Soudan. 

8th. — Few  patients  on  account  of  the  Ramadan. 
Weather  extremely  sultry.  People  bear  the  fast  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  with  good  humour  enough.  The  Rais 
persists  in  sending  me  supper  though  I  would  rather  he 
did  not.  After  mass  and  chanting  prayers  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  his  Excellency  holds  a  court.  He  abused  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople  and  called  him  an  ass  for  spending  his 
money  like  a  fool,  and  this  license  before  all  the  people ! 
Smoking,  drinking  coffee,  talking,  and  writing  for  the 
courier,  all  together,  so  his  Excellency  passes  his  Ramadan 
evenings.  Said,  my  negro  servant,  is  becoming  as  great 
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a  man  as  his  master  in  Ghadames.  He  receives  visits 
from  all  the  slaves  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  free  negroes. 
Being  slaves,  I  am  very  indulgent,  and  sometimes  they 
stop  all  day  with  him.  The  slaves  of  the  Touaricks  also 
come.  Said  manages  to  talk  with  them  all  in  all 
languages.  I  see  there  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry  amongst 
negroes,  and  they  all  (which  is  greatly  to  their  credit) 
stick  close  to  one  another,  and  take  one  another's  part. 
Said  is  impatient  about  his  dtha ,  or  freedom  ticket.  He 
said  to  me  to-day— 

“  Oh,  Sidi,  where's  my  atka  ?  The  people  will  steal 
me  and  sell  me  again." 

“No,  Said,"  I  replied,  “have  patience,  if  they  steal 
you,  they  must  steal  me  also." 

Visited  with  Said  to-day  “  the  Street  of  Slaves." 
This  is  a  little  dark  street  appropriated  for  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  slaves  in  my  part  of  the  city,  where  they 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  chat  together.  I 
squatted  down  to  chat  amongst  them,  which  awakened 
their  curiosity. 

“  Who's  that  naked  boy  there  V 

They . — -“  The  Touaricks  brought  him  from  Bornou." 

“  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  him  V9 

They. — The  Touaricks  will  send  him  to  Tripoli,  and 
sell  him ;  will  you  buy  him  ?” 

“No,  no;  if  I  buy  him,  my  sultan  will  put  me  in 
prison." 

{They,  one  to  the  other. — “Do  you  believe  him  ?") 

“  The  English  had  many  slaves,  but  gave  them  all 
the  dtha;  and  soon,  please  God,  they  will  destroy  slavery 
in  all  the  world." 

l  2 
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They . — “Ah,  ah,”  (laughing),  “that’s  right;  we  wish 
to  have  the  citha 

I  found  some  were  from  Soudan,  others  from  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  greater  part  from  Bornou.  About  a  score 
of  them  were  present;  their  greatest  delight  was  in 
exchanging  their  various  lingos.  When  they  heard  I 
was  going  to  Kanou,  one  jumped  up  like  a  fury,  saying, 
“  Oh,  I  must  send  something  to  my  mother.”  This  was 
a  poor  grey-headed  wrinkled-faced  old  man!  His  poor 
mother,  alas !  may  have  been  long  ago  whipped  to  death 
upon  the  cotton  plantations  of  South  Carolina,  where 
the  blood  of  the  slave  is  poured  out  to  fertilize  the  fields 
of  pampered  republicans,  and  give  tongue  to  the  brag¬ 
gadocio  of  the  free  sons  of  the  Model-Republic  ! 

To-day,  saw  three  swallows  in  a  garden  for  the  first 
time  at  Ghadames.  They  darted  over  the  heads  and 
through  the  foliage  of  the  graceful  palms,  performing 
sweet  eccentric,  circles.  To  me,  they  were  winged  mes¬ 
sengers  from  the  fair  bowers  and  silvery  brooks  of 
Paradise. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Gha- 
damsee  people  on  European  geography,  I  have  only  to 
record  a  part  of  a  conversation  with  them. 

They. — “  Where’s  your  country ;  is  it  near  Rome  ?” 

“No;  further  to  the  west  and  north.” 

They. — “  Did  not  the  English  spring  from  the  Arabs  1” 

“No;  the  English  are  from  the  north,  a  colder 
country ;  the  Arabs  are  from  a  hot  country.” 

They. —  “Are  the  Greeks  like  the  English'?  and  is 
their  country  near  yours  V 

“No;  they  are  farther  from  us  than  Rome  itself.” 
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They . — “  Do  the  English  fast  V 

“ Sometimes;  but  when  they  fast  they  don’t  eat  in 
the  night  time,  like  you;  they  fast  day  and  night.” 

They. — “  That’s  not  good ;  that’s  not  right.  Do  you 
fast  V 

“  Never,  thank  God.” 

The  people  bother  my  life  out  about  fasting.  Two 
young  Touarick  women  came  to  me— 

“  Thou  Christian !  dost  thou  fast  V’  (they  having  never 
seen  a  person  before  who  did  not  fast). 

“No;  the  Christians  don’t  fast.” 

The  girls. — “  Don’t  the  Christians  know  God  V ’ 

“  Yes,  they  know  God.” 

The  girls. — “No,  they  don’t,  for  they  don’t  say  Maho¬ 
met  is  the  prophet  of  God.” 

The  sum  of  religion  amongst  many  of  the  wild  tribes, 
is  the  formula  of  Mahomet  being  the  prophet  of  God — 
fasting  and  circumcision.  Many  of  the  Touaricks,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  fast,  or  fast  with  difficulty,  it  involving  the 
cessation  of  smoking,  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond. 
A  Touarick,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  Mr.  Gagliuffi 
at  Mourzuk,  ridiculed  the  Ramadan,  and  called  those 
who  fasted,  fools.  He  would  squat  down  in  Mr.  Gag- 
liuffi’s  house,  and  take  out  his  pipe  at  midday,  and  say, 
“Come,  Consul,  let’s  have  a  drink  of  the  pipe.  These 
people  who  fast  all  day  are  asses.”  Other  Touaricks, 
more  scrupulous,  always  set  out  on  a  journey  during 
Ramadan,  in  order  to  have  the  relaxation  permitted  by 
the  law. 

The  Rais  is  deeply  engaged  in  petty  finance,  some 
quite  mites,  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  Tripoli.  Whilst 
seated  near  his  Excellency,  a  big  lout  of  a  fellow  was 
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brought  up,  charged  with  beating  a  little  urchin,  who 
was  present  to  substantiate  the  charge.  The  Rais,  after 
gravely  hearing  the  case,  had  the  big  clown  turned  round 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  then  told  the  little 
rogue  aggrieved  to  lay  it  into  him  as  hard  as  he  could 
with  his  fists  clenched.  The  little  imp,  who  looked  as 
wicked  as  imp  could  be,  instantly  gave  the  broad  back 
of  the  great  fellow  half  a  dozen  strokes.  Hereupon  all 
the  bystanders,  and  the  officers  of  his  Excellency,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tremendous  laughter,  and  the  big  coward 
was  allowed  to  escape,  sneaking  off  like  a  dog  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs.  The  Rais  came  up  to  me  smiling 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  said — “  Well,  isn't  that 
the  way  to  administer  justice  V3  I  then  astonished  the 
hangers-on  of  his  Excellency's  Court,  by  relating  to  them 
some  account  of  the  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. 
They  asked  me  whether  any  Mussulmans  were  there, 
and  how  they  could  fast  when  the  sun  did  not  set  1 
Several  said  I  merely  invented  the  account  to  amuse 
them.  In  this  case,  and  also  in  that  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  Institute,  we  see  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  precepts  of  religion  depend  on  local  and  physical 
circumstances. 

I  have  seen  little  urchins  in  Italy,  before  the  flaming 
wax-light  altars,  drink  in  with  their  mother's  milk  the 
virus  of  Popery,  but  I  never  witnessed  a  stronger  case  of 
infantile  prejudice  than  to-day.  A  child  of  less  than 
three  years  old  came  running  out  of  a  by-street  (appa¬ 
rently  no  person  being  near  it),  and  called  after  me, 
Eafer ,  heifer,  “  Infidel,  infidel"  !  and  spat  at  me  in  the 
bargain  like  a  little  toad. 

Noon. — I  met  with  a  fellow,  a  sort  of  swaggering 
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clieap-jack  penny-a-liner,  who  swore  that  there  was  no 
man  so  learned  as  himself  in  all  Ghadames,  and  that 
he  would  teach  me  the  history  of  Ghadames,  and  all 
the  world,  for  money.  He  then  followed  me  home, 
asked  me  for  my  journal,  and  wrote  in  it  five  lines  of 
Arabic  poetry.  Meanwhile  I  poured  him  out  a  cup  of 
tea,  putting  a  large  lump  of  sugar  in  it.  When  he 
had  finished  his  five  lines,  which  he  did  without  being 
asked,  he  impudently  demanded  a  dollar  for  his  trouble. 
I  told  some  Arabs  who  were  present  to  turn  him  out  of 
the  house.  He  decamped,  but  not  before  giving  us  his 
blessing — “  The  curse  of  God  be  upon  you  Arab  dogs, 
and  the  Christian  dog  ” 

Awfully  hot  to-day.  The  hottest  day  since  my  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ghadames.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  shut  up 
in  my  room,  I  feel  very  little  of  it.  My  house  is  only 
one  story  high;  there  is  only  a  single  roof  between  me 
and  this  sun  of  fire — a  strong  proof  of  how  little  is 
necessary  to  protect  you  from  the  heats  of  The  Sahara. 
Late  at  night,  when  sitting  with  the  Rais,  he  amused  me 
with  pulling  off  his  greegrees  or  talismans.  As  he 
pulled  off  each  he  kissed  it  devoutly,  and  laid  it  by 
gently  on  his  papers.  He  wears  one  round  his  arm  in 
the  shape  of  an  armlet,  and  three  round  his  neck,  two 
suspended  with  separate  ribbons,  and  one  with  a  silver 
chain.  As  he  kissed  each,  he  put  it  to  his  eyes,  rubbing 
it  over  the  eyelid.  I  am  sadly  afraid  his  charms  obtain 
all  the  credit  of  my  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Be  it 
so;  it  is  hard  to  cure  men  of  this  sort  of  folly,  at  best 
a  most  unwished,  unrequited  labour*.  I  always  tell  the 

*  Whether  the  Rais  brought  his  superstitious  reverence  for  amu¬ 
lets  from  Turkey  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  or  acquired  the  notion  here. 
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Ghadamsee  people  tlie  medicine  I  distribute  neither 
belongs  to  me,  nor  to  the  English  Consul  at  Tripoli,  but 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  which,  I  have  observed, 
heightens  its  value  in  their  eyes.  Douwa  min ,  and 
Sultana  Ingleeza,  (“physic  from  the  English  Sultana”,)  is 
a  sort  of  royal  talisman  which  helps  the  medicine  down 
as  a  bit  of  sugar  taken  with  a  child’s  draught. 

10th. — The  women  brought  several  little  children,  all 
ailing,  but  could  do  very  little  for  them.  Occupied 
writing  most  of  the  day.  Spent  the  evening  with  the 
Rais.  His  Excellency  is  very  fond  of  politics:  “The 
Touaricks  number  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
They  are  dispersed  over  all  The  Desert.  The  Sahara 
is  not  so  difficult  to  occupy  as  some  think;  it  can  be 
more  easily  conquered  than  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  country  is  more  open.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
wells.  But  in  winter,  the  time  when  military  expedi¬ 
tions  are  undertaken,  there  is  water  on  the  line  of  most 
of  the  grand  routes,  and  camels  can  supply  a  large 
body  of  compact  troops,  where  there  are  no  wells.  At 
the  different  wells  small  forts  could  be  built,  like  that  I 
am  building  at  Emjezzem ,  which  forts  the  Touaricks 
would  never  dare  approach.  The  wells  once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  invading  force,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  considerable  body  of  Arabs  or  Touaricks  to  follow 
up  or  after  their  steps.  Twenty  thousand  men  could 
occupy,  in  detachments,  the  greater  part  of  The  Sahara. 
The  French  will  go  to  Touat  one  day,  not  yet !”  But 

But  the  superstition  seems  merely  to  have  changed  place  with  the 
Fetisch  amongst  the  Negro  Mohammedan  converts.  Haj  Ibrahim, 
a  merchant  of  Tripoli,  was  the  only  Mussulman  I  found  who 
despised  the  use  of  charms.  He  observed : — ■"  The  grigri  is  only 
fit  for  slaves,  or  ignorant  Mussulmans.” 
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the  Rais  never  spoke  much  against  the  French.  He 
often  said,  “I  wish  the  French  would  exterminate  the 
Shdnbah  banditti,  the  Sultan  would  applaud  them  for  it. 
I  pray  God  the  French  will  destroy  these  robbers.” 

Continue  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  tour  farther  into 
the  interior.  Have  almost  determined  to  pursue  the 
route  of  Ghat,  and  accompany  the  ghafalah  of  the  Gha- 
damsee  merchants.  This  route  has  two  advantages  for 
me — I  shall  be  safe  with  my  old  friends  the  merchants, 
and  the  route  has  never  before  been  trodden  by  an 
European  traveller.  The  routes  of  Bornou  and  Timbuc- 
too  have  been  travelled  by  Europeans,  though  some  of 
the  parties  have  never  returned.  One  thing  is  certain — * 
unless  I  go  to  the  first-hand  traffickers  in  human  flesh — - 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  itself,  I  can  never  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  require.  Am  told  I  can  defray  the  expense 
of  the  whole  journey  from  here  to  Kanou  and  back, 
(exclusive  of  presents),  for  about  fifty  pounds  sterling, 
but  it  must  be  with  economy.  Afterwards  saw  several 
merchants  again  on  the  question,  felt  discouraged,  and 
my  faith  shook  in  the  Ghat  route.  They  think  the  best 
route  for  me  Bornou,  thence  I  may  proceed  to  Kanou, 
and  perhaps  even  to  Timbuctoo.  It  is  astonishing  how 
everybody’s  opinion  varies ;  the  majority,  nevertheless, 
are  in  favour  of  the  Bornou  route  for  me.  Probably 
they  are  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  escorting  me 
through  the  Touarick  districts.  Determined  a  day  or 
two  after  to  go  to  Kanou  via  Ghat  and  Aheer.  Cannot 
see  any  danger  if  I  stick  close  to  the  Ghadamsee  mer¬ 
chants.  A  young  merchant  said  to  me,  “  Yacob,  we 
are  not  jealous  of  you,  for  you  are  not  a  merchant. 
You  can  draw  your  money,  and  get  it  ready.  The 
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ghafalah  will  be  cheap  for  you,  for  no  escort  will  be 
required.  You  can  go  without  your  Consul,  or  the 
Pasha,  or  the  Rais.” 

The  wind  continues  hot  to-day  ;  the  ghiblee  is  getting 
more  suffocating  and  intense.  Everything  is  drooping 
and  the  poor  emaciated  fasters  are  dying  with  thirst. 
The  air  is  as  the  small  still  breath  of  the  furnace 
when  its  heat  is  at  the  greatest  intensity,  without  flame 
or  smoke. 

11th, — Every  day,  in  spite  of  the  Ramadan,  brings  an 
increase  of  patients.  In  time  there  will  not  be  a  single 
inhabitant  of  Ghadames  who  has  not  been  physicked  by 
my  quackery.  I  notice  my  negro  servant  Said  is  gradu¬ 
ally  expanding  into  a  full-blown  reputation,  of  which  he 
is  very  proud.  The  Mussulmans  pay  him  almost  more 
deference  than  myself,  and  I  ought  to  be  jealous.  It  is 
the  plan  in  these  countries  to  influence  the  masters 
through  the  servants ;  so  whenever  anything  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  masters  are  not  spoken  to,  but  the  servants, 
which  latter  are  feed  and  bribed  until  the  object  is 
obtained.  Preached  anti-slavery  and  anti-Ramadan  doc¬ 
trines  to  Berka,  the  liberated  slave  of  Sheikh  Makouran. 
The  poor  fellow  confessed  it  was  better  to  eat  and  drink 
in  the  Ramadan,  and  not  steal  men  and  sell  them  as 
slaves,  than  to  fast  in  the  Ramadan,  and  steal  men  and 
sell  them.  The  old  lad  has  great  influence  amongst  the 
slaves  of  Ghadames,  being  their  senior,  and  the  liberated 
slave  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  country. 
He  went  and  preached  in  turn  to  the  slaves  my  anti¬ 
slavery  and  anti-fast  principles. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  information  can  only  be 
obtained  bit  by  bit,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ;  and 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  note  everything  down  imme¬ 
diately  if  you  would  not  forget  it,  at  least  if  you  would 
be  correct.  The  Moors  and  Arabs  have  no  patience, 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  in  giving  information,  unless  it  be 
something  where  their  own  interests  are  deeply  concerned. 
My  scattered  notes  must  then  be  compared  one  with 
another  to  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  of  the  objects  respect¬ 
ing  which  they  treat.  Some  notes  will  necessarily 
correct  others. 

A  Touarick  came  in  whilst  I  was  eating  my  dinner 
this  evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  sun-set.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  patio,  or  open  court  of  my  house.  The 
Touarick,  standing  erect  before  me,  with  a  long  spear  in 
his  right  hand,  and  extending  his  left  towards  the  sky, 
looked  up,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  imposing  solemnity, 
uttered  these  words  in  a  measured,  solemn  tone  :  “  And 
— thou — Christian — thou  fastest — -thus  !  Thy  father— 
knoweth — not — God  !  Thou  art  a  Kafer— he  is  a  Kafer 
— and  the  fire'''  at  last  will  eat  you  both  up  l”  Turning 
round,  and  looking  up  to  this  prophet-like  denunciator,  I 
said,  smiling  :  “  Why,  how  now  %  you  Mussulmans  fast, 
and  think  you  are  righteous ;  but  whether  is  it  better 
to  eat  and  drink  on  the  Ramadan,  for  which  God 
cares  nothing,  or  fast  in  the  Ramadan,  and  go  after¬ 
wards  and  steal  or  buy  men  and  women  and  little  chil¬ 
dren,  like  your  little  son  there,  and  take  them  to  Tripoli, 
and  sell  them  like  donkeys  and  camels  %  This  is  forbidden 
to  us  English — this  is  our  religion,  not  to  steal  and  sell 
men,  but  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  Ramadan  is  not  forbid¬ 
den  to  us.”  After  this  answer,  which  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  him  comprehend,  the  fellow  stood 

*  Hell  is  ordinarily  denominated  fire  by  people  in  The  Desert, 
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speechless,  completely  staggered.  I  continued  to  eat  my 
dinner  with  a  good  appetite,  notwithstanding  his  threaten¬ 
ing  position  and  silence.  God  knows  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  After  a  long  pause  he  receded  back 
a  few  steps,  and  then  quietly  squatted  down.  He  then 
got  up  again,  and  said,  “  Have  you  any  medicines  for  my 
mother  in  Ghat  V ’  I  told  him  to  come  to-morrow,  and 
I  would  give  him  some. 

Rais  occupied  as  usual  this  morning  with  collecting 
money.  He  avows  with  exasperation  that  the  people 
have  deposited  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchants  of  Tripoli,  who  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  Consuls.  He  was  writing  teskeras  to  obtain  money 
from  those  Tripoli  merchants.  “  The  Pasha,”  he  added, 
“gets  no  benefit  from  these  deposits,  nor  the  people. 
The  Tripoli  merchants  are  lying,  bloodsucking  Jews.” 
Did  not  go  out  again  till  the  evening ;  occupied  in  copy- 
ing  a  long  letter  for  The  Times .  My  sugar  and  tea  go 
very  fast.  Do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  unless 
the  Ramadan  had  interposed  to  save  these  luxuries  of 
The  Desert.  It  is  surprising  how  rigid  the  fast  is  kept. 
Not  a  soul  in  the  city  of  the  proper  age  who  does 
not  fast. 

12th. — Weather  continues  very  sultry.  The  wind  has 
scarcely  changed  for  a  month,  always  south.  To-day  I 
ate  earners  flesh  for  the  first  time,  but  did  not  like  it 
much  ;  it  depends,  however,  upon  the  part  you  eat,  as 
also  upon  the  camel  itself,  whether  young  or  old,  or  in  a 
good  condition.  The  camel  is  usually  killed  when  past 
work,  and  very  lean  and  poor.  The  people  call  camels’ 
flesh  their  beef ;  it  does  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bul¬ 
locks’  flesh,  no  bullocks  being  killed  here.  The  whole 
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carcase  was  immediately  sold  as  soon  as  exposed  in  the 
Souk. 

13 th. — Wrote  this  evening  to  the  Governor  of  Ghat, 
to  tell  him  I  wished  to  come  to  Ghat,  and  begged  for  his 
protection  ;  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  if  he  could 
send  some  trusty  person  to  fetch  me,  whose  expenses  I 
would  pay.  Wrote  also  letters  to  go  by  courier  to 
Tripoli. 

14 th. — Weather  continues  hot.  My  taleb  calls  the 
season  hhareej \  “  autumn  f  and  says  the  fruits  of  heaven 
which  are  always  ripe  have  nevertheless  a  peculiar  ripe¬ 
ness  at  this  period.  Staring  at  him,  he  continued,  “  Yes, 
there  is  a  greater  correspondence  between  earth  and 
heaven  than  people  think  ”  I  was  recommended  this 
taleb  by  the  Rais.  He  writes  my  Arabic  letters  for  The 
Desert ;  he  calls  himself  Mohammed  Ben  Mousa  Bel 
Kasem.  The  reader  will  hear  now  a  great  deal  about 
him,  and  his  learning  and  character.  He  takes  up  my 
Arabic  Bible  now  and  then,  and  reads  a  verse  or  two  ; 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  effect,  even  in  the  way  of 
curiosity,  it  produces  on  the  mind  of  these  Mussulmans. 
One  would  think  at  least  they  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  contents.  Notwithstanding,  The  Book,  which 
contains  the  religion  of  the  civilized  world,  hardly  excites 
curiosity  enough  in  them  to  take  it  up  and  read  a  single 
verse  !  I  have  often  offered  it  to  them  to  read,  but  they 
have  refused  to  open  the  book.  A  great  disadvantage  is 
the  crabbed,  miserable  language  into  which  it  is  trans¬ 
lated.  After  the  bold,  impudent,  and  sublime  language 
of  the  Koran,  they  cannot  relish  the  tame  and  stunted 
language  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament.  As  for  the 
simple  and  grand  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  these 
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they  cannot  or  will  not  comprehend.  Force,  or  the 
Sword — as  the  Might  of  the  Almighty — is  the  thing 
alone  which  strikes  the  minds  of  Mussulmans,  in  spite  of 
all  their  moral  maxims  and  philosophy.  But  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  never  expected  that  a  religion  like  that  of  the  Koran, 
which  contains  so  few  fundamental  truths,  and  so  few  mys¬ 
teries,  would  have  produced  such  a  race  of  superstitious 
pharisees.  To-day  a  fellow,  whose  eyes  are  dreadfully 
inflamed  with  ophthalmia,  refuses  to  have  them  doctored , 
because  the  solution  administered  to  the  eye  may  enter 
the  stomach,  by  which  he  would  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  Ramadan.  I  can  only  beg  him  to  come  at  night. 
Another  jackanapes,  who  suffers  equally,  refuses  to  have 
my  solution  at  all  applied.  He  said  to  me,  “  I  suffer, 
and  I  may  be  blind,  but  it  will  be  the  will  of  God.”  I 
wonder  the  whole  population  is  not  blind.  Another 
sufferer  craved  a  talisman  to  drink  with  water  at 
night  *. 

*  Cailiie  gives  an  affecting  account  of  this  superstition  amongst 
the  Mandingoes : — - 

“On  the  8tli,  I  found  myself  very  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
food,  and  I  had  an  attack  of  fever.  I  took  a  few  doses  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  which  had  the  effect  of  abating  the  fever  for  a  few  days. 
My  host  seemed  much  concerned  at  my  indisposition.  He  searched 
through  some  old  hooks  which  contained  verses  of  the  Koran,  and 
brought  me  a  scrap  of  paper  well  fumigated  on  which  was  written 
a  charm  in  Arabic  characters,  assuring  me  that  it  was  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  disorder  under  which  I  was  suffering.  He  directed 
me  to  copy  it  on  a  little  piece  of  wood  which  he  brought  me ;  then, 
to  wash  off  the  writing  with  some  water  which  I  was  to  drink :  he 
observed  that  this  would  to  a  certainty  relieve  me.  To  please  him 
I  copied  the  writing  as  he  directed,  and  when  he  was  gone  washed 
the  bit  of  board;  but  instead  of  drinking  the  water  I  threw  it 
away,  which  had  quite  as  good  an  effect,  for  next  day  I  found 
myself  tolerably  well.  My  host,  of  course,  attributed  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  efficacy  of  his  remedy.” 
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The  Sahara,  and  derivation  of  the  Name. — Astonishment  of  the 
People  at  the  Sovereign  of  England  being  a  Woman. — Decision 
of  the  Kady  on  a  diseased  Camel. — The  old  Mendicant  Bandit. 
— Phrenological  examination  of  the  Servants  of  the  Rais. — The 
Scorpion  and  the  Chamelion. — Starving  state  of  the  Arab  Troops. 
— Contradictions  in  the  Moorish  Character. — Difficulty  of  acquir¬ 
ing  notions  of  Quantities  and  Distances  from  the  People. — The 
Princes  to  whom  Presents  are  made  in  the  Soudan  Route. — How 
Butchers  cut  up  their  Meat. — Connexion  between  North  Africa, 
The  Sahara,  and  the  East. — The  Prophecy  of  The  Dajal  and 
Gog  and  Magog. — Origin  of  the  Turks,  Touaricks,  and  Rus¬ 
sians. — How  the  Fast  is  broken  in  the  Evening. — Phenomenon 
of  Desert  Sound. — The  Great  Spring  of  Ghadames. — The  Malta 
Times. — The  People  their  own  Enslavers. —  Quotation  from 
Scripture. 

A  taleb  tells  me  that  The  Sahara  is  so  called  from 
its  consisting  mostly  of  rocky  stony  ground,  and  its 

name  is  a  cognate  term  with  Sahharah ,  'iy&t  i.  e.  “rock.” 
This  derivation  we  can  scarcely  admit,  although  as  we 
advance  into  The  Sahara  we  shall  find  at  least  a  third  of 
its  entire  surface  to  consist  of  rocks  and  stones,  and 
mountains.  The  Sahara — — being  the  theatre  of 
my  adventures  and  researches,  deserves  a  little  consider- 
tion  as  to  the  derivation  of  this  appellation,  for  so  vast 
a  proportion  of  the  African  Continent.  A  late  French 
writer,  M.  Le  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daumas,  defines 
The  Sahara  as  “  une  contree  plate  et  tres-vaste,  ou  il  n  y 
a  que  peu  d’habitants,  et  dont  la  plus  grande  partie  est 
unproductive  et  sablonneuse.”  This  definition  presents  no 
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proper  idea  of  The  Sahara.  We  have  already  seen  it 
intersected  with  long  low  ridges  of  mountains,  but  we 
shall  soon  meet  with  groups  of  high  mountains,  as  well 
as  find  it  bristled  over  and  bounded  by  interminable 
chains.  We  shall  find  also  that  but  a  certain  portion  of 
its  actual  mass  consists  of  sand.  Unproductive  the 
greater  part  undoubtedly  is,  or  rather  un cultivated ;  and 
its  population,  compared  with  its  vast  sterile  surface,  is 
extremely  small,  perhaps  not  one  inhabitant  to  many 
thousand  square  miles.  The  Mahometan  talebs  give  the 
following  curious  etymology  of  the  term  Sahara.  “  We 
call  Sehaur,”  they  say,  “  that  point  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  which  precedes  the  point  of  day,  ( fidger ),  and 
during  which,  in  the  time  of  Ramadan,  we  can  eat,  drink, 
and  smoke.  The  most  rigorous  abstinence  ought  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  time  of  morning,  or  when  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  white  thread  from  a  black  thread.  The 
Sehaur  is  then  a  shade  between  night  and  the  point  of 
day,  which  is  important  for  us  to  seize  upon  and  to  deter¬ 
mine,  and  which  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  our 
Marabouts.  One  of  them,  Ben-ej-Jiramy,  starting  on 
the  principle,  that  the  Sehaur  is  more  easily  and  sooner 
distinguished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  where  no¬ 
thing  bounds  the  horizon,  than  by  the  mountaineers,  who 
are  enveloped  in  masses  of  earth,  concludes  that,  from  the 
name  of  the  phenomenon  there  formed,  viz.,  on  the  plains, 
where  it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  or  observed,  we 
have  named  the  country  Sahara,  or  the  country  of  the 
Sehaur ”  In  this  whimsical  and  ingenious  derivation 
there  is  a  change  of  the  ^  into  ^  but  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  frequent  in  the  Shemitic  languages.  The  grand 
fallacy  of  the  above  etymology  is,  that  it  assumes  the 
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Sahara  to  be  a  perfectly  flat  country,  or  country  of 
plains,  which  is  not  the  fact.  The  talebs  also 
give  various  names  to  different  portions  of  The  Sahara, 
according  to  the  geological  character  of  the  country. 
Feeafee  is  The  Oasis,  where  life  is  retired,  and  one 
spends  one’s  happy  days  amidst  eternal  springs  of  living 
water,  reclining  under  palms  and  fruit  trees,  securely 
sheltered  from  the  burning  simoon  (■ shoub ).  Keefar ,  is 
the  sandy  arid  plain,  which,  occasionally  watered  by  the 
winter’s  revivifying  refreshing  and  fructifying  rains,  pro¬ 
duces  spring  herbage,  where  the  Nomade  tribes  pasture 
their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oases.  Falat ,  is 
the  region  of  sands  in  the  immensity  of  steril  wastes. 
But  all  these  distinctions  are  arbitrary,  and  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  tracts  of  country  lying  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  boundless  Sahara.  On  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  we  have  the  oasis,  the  arid  plain,  and  the  groups 
of  sand-hills  of  eternal  sterility.  Captain  Lyon  enume¬ 
rates  in  the  same  way  as  the  talebs,  the  various  names 
which  the  Arabs  apply  to  different  regions  of  The 
Desert.  Sahara  is  sand  alone,  forming  a  plane  surface, 
which  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  of  Ben-ej-Jiramy. 
Ghoud  is  groups  of  sand-hills  of  indefinite  height,  situate 
on  the  borders  of  stony  plains,  where  the  wind  has 
formed  and  collected  them.  Sereer,  is  generally  plains, 
whence  the  sand-hills  have  been  swept,  and  where  alone 
sand-hills  are  found.  War,  is  a  rough  plain,  covered 
with  large  detached  stones,  lying  in  confusion,  and  very 
difficult  to  pass  over,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  appel¬ 
lation.  It  is  applied  to  all  difficult  traverse.  Hateea , 
is  a  spot  possessing  the  power  of  fertility ;  indeed,  those 
patches  of  land  which  are  the  germs  of  the  oases,  now 
VOL.  I.  M 
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producing  small  stinted  shrubs  scattered  at  intervals, 
from  which  camels  browse  a  scanty  meal,  or  travellers 
make  their  Desert  fire.  Wisheic,  is  productive  sand-hills 
and  plains,  where  the  wild  palm  and  lethel-tree  grow. 
Ghabah ,  distinguishes  cultivated  Sahara,  sometimes  a 
portion  of  the  oases,  but  mostly  where  there  are  no  inha¬ 
bitants.  So  near  Touat,  there  is  a  cultivated  place  called 
Ghabah,  and  without  inhabitants.  But  the  people  of 
Ghadames  call  also  their  gardens  Ghabah.  Sibhah,  is 
the  usual  name  for  all  salt  plains,  sometimes  called  Shot 
in  Algeria,  being  mostly  sandy  salt  marshes.  Like  the 
Sibhah  of  Emjessen,  and  “The  Lake  of  Marks/5  in  Tunis, 
the  saline  particles  are  often  combined  with  earths  or 
sand  so  closely  as  to  form  a  substance  resembling  stone, 
and  equally  hard  to  break  or  cut  through.  With  this 
salt  stone  houses  are  built.  Wady,  is  the  designation  of 
all  long  deep  depressions  of  the  surface,  and  is  used  indif¬ 
ferently  for  a  valley,  a  bed  of  a  river,  or  torrent,  or  ravine. 
These  wadys  are  almost  always  dry,  except  one  or  two 
months  in  the  winter.  Gibel,  is  applied  to  all  hills  and 
mountains.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  above  enumera¬ 
tion,  that  these  various  terms  can  be  equally  applied  to 
the  coast  and  other  regions  of  land,  not  comprehended 
within  the  assigned  limits  of  The  Sahara,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  not  peculiar  to  The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

All  the  people  are  astonished  when  I  tell  them  the 
British  Sovereign  is  a  lady.  They  have  enough  to  believe 
it ;  indeed,  some  of  them  do  not,  and  think  I  am  trifling 
with  their  credulity.  It  goes  against  the  grain,  and  their 
grain  especially,  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  woman,  (though 
many  of  them,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  are 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  their  wives  in  private,  as 
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all  or  most  men  are,)  and  is  contrary  to  all  their  notions 
of  government  and  womankind.  I  was  surrounded  with 
a  group  when  the  information  was  given,  and  I  shall  just 
mention  the  questions  which  were  put  to  me  in  rapid 
succession.  “  Does  that  woman  govern  well?”  “  Has 
she  a  husband  \  What  does  her  husband  V)  £*  Has  she 
any  children  V  “  Is  she  a  big  woman  V  “  Is  she  beau¬ 
tiful  V  “  How  much  does  she  pay  you  for  coming  to  our 
country  V  “  Who  has  more  power,  she  or  the  Sultan  (of 
Constantinople)  V  “  What's  her  name  V  “  Have  the 
Christians  any  other  women  who  govern'?"  And  so 
forth.  I  explained  to  them  that  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  ruled  by  two  other  Queens,  but  that,  in  France,  a 
Queen  never  reigns.  At  the  mention  of  this  latter  fact, 
there  was  general  murmur  of  approbation,  “  El-Francees 
andhom  dlcel  (the  French  have  wisdom)."  To  soften  the 
matter  down  a  little,  and  abate  their  prejudices,  I  told 
them  the  father  of  the  Queen  of  England  had  no  sons, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  if  there  were  daughters,  these  were 
allowed  to  govern  the  people.  “Batel  (stupid),"  said 
one  fellow,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Begin  to  like  the  place,  as  I  find  I  can  pick  up  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  interior.  The  merchants  seem  now 
more  disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  me 
with  them.  Went  through  the  market-place,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  a  sitting  of  judgment  upon  a  sick  camel.  This 
was  an  affair  of  the  Kady,  a  little,  fat,  chubby,  cherub¬ 
looking  fellow,  but  proud  and  silent.  The  people  said 
he  was  sagheer ,  “  young,"  and  excused  his  uncanonical 
conduct.  He  sat,  high  placed  on  a  stone-bench,  amidst 
a  semicircle  of  people,  squatting  on  the  ground.  He 
looked  very  grave,  now  exchanging  a  word  or  half  syl- 
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lable  with  one,  now  with  another,  but  continually  moving 
his  lips  as  if  in  prayer.  I  met  him  afterwards  in  the 
street,  and  always  found  him  moving  the  lips,  with  his 
rosary  of  black  Mecca  beads  in  his  hands.  He  holds  a 
separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  from  the  Rais,  and 
is  the  Archbishop  or  Pope  of  Ghadames.  His  decision 
cannot  be  annulled  by  the  authorities  in  Tripoli,  but 
must  be  referred  to  the  Ulemas  at  Constantinople.  He 
therefore  thinks  not  a  little  of  himself,  and  with  reason. 
Four  questions  were  now  before  the  Kady,  embracing 
physic,  law,  and  divinity. 

1st.  To  whom  did  the  camel  belong  (for  the  Arabs 
disputed  this)  \ 

2nd.  Could  it  recover  from  its  sickness,  or  was  it 
incurable  ? 

3rd.  Whether  it  should  be  killed^  if  it  could  not  be 
cured  % 

4th.  Whether  it  should  be  eaten  after  it  was  killed  ? 

The  diseased,  emaciated  camel  lay  groaning  just  with¬ 
out  the  semicircle.  There  was  a  large  abscess  over  the 
shoulders,  produced  by  the  loads  it  had  carried,  besides 
other  sores.  A  million  of  flies  was  then  settled  on  the 
abscess,  which  was  a  running  sore.  It  was  a  most  dis¬ 
gusting  sight.  But  not  to  the  people  who  eyed  the  poor 
animal  as  connoisseurs.  I  learnt  afterwards  the  Kady’s 
decision  was :  “  The  camel  is  incurable,  but  may  be  killed 
and  eaten.”  I  asked  the  people  whether  they  were  not 
afraid  to  eat  an  animal  which  was  so  much  diseased. 
They  replied,  “No,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Kady. 
To-morrow  we  shall  kill  and  eat  it.  To-day  there’s 
camels’  flesh  enough.”  I  was  astonished  at  the  Kady’s 
decision,  and  told  the  people  diseased  animals  were  not 
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allowed  to  be  killed  for  eating  in  our  country,  for  there 
was  danger  in  their  making  people  ill.  Some  approved  of 
this ;  but  the  population  is  much  poorer  than  I,  at  first, 
thought,  and  the  indigent  are  glad  to  catch  anything. 
The  few  rich  bury  their  money  in  foreign  speculations,  or 
hoard  it  up  in  their  houses.  After  the  decision,  the 
miserable  camel  was  left  alone  in  the  Souk,  a  prey  to  the 
flies,  which  were  voraciously  feeding  on  its  running  sores, 
till  the  next  day.  Semi-civilized  people  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  mercy  or  duty  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
the  inferior  creation. 

To-day  a  new  case  of  severe  ophthalmia.  This  was 
that  of  a  woman,  who  also  had  a  fever.  To  my  agreeable 
surprise,  a  number  of  her  friends  decided  that  she  should 
take  a  fever-powder,  in  spite  of  the  Ramadan.  I  admi¬ 
nistered  it  myself,  and  she  drank  it  greedily.  I  was 
glad  of  such  a  marked  exception  to  the  rigid  fasting. 
Her  relatives  said  she  was  permitted  to  drink  it,  first, 
because  she  was  a  woman ,  and,  secondly,  because  she 
was  sick.  This  was  the  law  of  the  Kady.-  Met  a  remark¬ 
able  Touarick  in  the  streets.  This  is  an  old  worn-out 
man,  with  one  eye,  and  that  much  damaged.  In  his 
day  he  has  been  a  famous  bandit,  has  plundered  many  a 
caravan  and  murdered  the  hapless  merchants.  He  is 
now,  in  his  dreadful  old  age,  sheltered  in  the  very  city 
whose  wayfaring  merchants  he  so  often  plundered  and 
murdered.  The  judgment  of  heaven  seems  pressing  hard 
upon  him ;  for  he  is  poor  and  miserable,  a  beggar  in  the 
streets — all  his  ill-gotten  wealth  is  gone!  He  leads 
about  a  little  lad,  whom  he  calls  his  son,  and  who  seems 
to  afford  the  wretched  old  villain  his  only  repose  of 
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mind,  if  repose  lie  can  have  from  so  horrible  a  con¬ 
science.  I  gave  the  child  a  small  coin.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  feed  the  bandit,  and  tolerate  him  with  an  admi¬ 
rable  spirit  of  merciful  forgiveness.  And  if  they  do, 
who  cries  for  vengeance  \ 

Wrote  to-day  a  letter  to  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  thank¬ 
ing  His  Highness  for  the  kind  attentions  I  had  received 
from  the  Governor  of  Ghadames.  I  never  did  any¬ 
thing  with  such  good  will.  It  was,  besides,  an  absolute 
duty. 

This  afternoon  examined  phrenologically,  5wmy>ologically, 
the  heads  of  many  children.  There  was  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  humps ,  as  well  as  the  configuration,  of  the 
cranium.  Some  of  the  heads  were  well  flattened  on 
either  side,  others  rounded,  and  mostly  low,  depressed 
foreheads,  with  “  self-esteem”  and  “  love  of  approbation” 
ascending  appallingly  far  up  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Very  few  men  or  children  have  the  frontal  regions  well 
developed.  Examined  a  man  esteemed  a  great  dervish, 
who  is  always  reading  and  writing  the  Koran.  It’s 
strange  that  the  saint  had  the  organ  of  veneration  well 
developed.  The  Rais  hearing  of  my  cunning  in  this 
occult  science,  which  some  of  the  people  called  a  new 
deen ,  (“  religion,”)  wished  to  see  me  perform ;  so,  on 
visiting  him  in  the  evening,  he  ordered  forth  all  his 
understrappers  and  hangers-on,  and  made  them  submit 
to  the  fearful  ordeal  of  head  pummelling ,  first  begging  me 
to  speak  out  everything,  and  then  calling  for  fire  to 
light  his  pipe,  that  he  might  muse  over  the  exhibition 
d  la  Turque.  The  first  officer  examined  was  collector  of 
the  revenue,  a  native  of  Derge,  a  regular  task-master  in 
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his  way,  and  very  malicious  ;  I  was  frightened  what  to 
say.  All  was  attention,  the  Rais  particularly  wishing  to 
know  if  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  secreted  Government 
money  in  his  house.  This  his  Excellency  told  me  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  were  alone.  The  collector  happened,  by 
good  luck,  to  have  a  large  ‘4  acquisitiveness,”  apd  “  bene¬ 
volence”  at  the  same  time.  This  I  explained  to  the 
Rais,  and  said  the  one  balanced  or  neutralized  the  other. 
Tayeb,  (“  good”),  said  his  Excellency,  much  chagrined, 
his  Excellency  evidently  wishing  to  have  had  the  fellow 
made  out  a  thief.  I  must  not  continue  through  all  the 
examinations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  by  this  display  of  my 
new  craft,  I  was  raised  very  much  in  the  estimation  of 
everybody.  But  the  most  surprising  thing  was,  a  Tou- 
arick  affirmed  to  the  Rais,  with  great  vehemence,  that 
one  of  his  neighbours  was  a  phrenologist,  and  acquired 
his  knowledge  from  the  jenoun  (“  demons”).  The  major- 
domo  of  his  Excellency,  (who  had  had  a  good  character 
given  to  him  in  the  examination,)  was  very  angry  at 
this  attempt  to  lower  my  credit  of  being  the  first  to  teach 
phrenology  in  the  The  Desert,  and  pushed  the  Touarick 
out  of  the  Rais's  house,  and  we  only  just  escaped  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  or  losing  all  our  fun,  the  Touarick  drawing  his 
sword  to  defend  himself.  In  general  I  was  disappointed, 
and  did  not  observe  the  African  and  Moorish  forms  of 
cranium  so  much  marked  as  I  expected.  They  were  all, 
thank  goodness,  pretty  cleanly  shaved.  It  is  well  known 
Mussulmans  generally  shave  their  heads,  and  leave  their 
beards  unshaven.  This  is,  then,  a  splendid  field  for 
accurate  phrenological  observation.  I  observed  that  the 
negroes  have  all  of  them  “  self-esteem”  most  surprisingly 
developed.  From  this,  (if  the  science  were  true,  which  I 
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very  much  question*,)  we  could  easily  deduce  their  habi¬ 
tual  gaiety,  for  a  man  who  has  always  a  good  opinion  of 
himself  is  rarely  miserable. 

Just  after  the  examination  finished,  whilst  we  were  all 
very  gay,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  talking,  and  laughing, 
one  of  the*  Moors  started  up  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant, 
taking  his  shoe,  lying  beside  him,  struck  something 
down  with  a  great  smack  on  the  floor  ;  it  turned  out  to 
be  an  immense  scorpion !  I  felt  a  chill  start  through  all 
my  blood.  The  smashed  reptile  looked  hideous  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  Ramadan  lamp.  This  is  the  third  scorpion 
within  a  fortnight  the  Rais  has  killed  in  his  own  house  ; 
one  of  enormous  size  he  killed  a  few  days  ago.  The  Rais 
called  for  more  coffee,  and  said  coolly  and  laconically, 
“  It5s  all  maktoub  between  you  and  the  scorpions  ;  if  they 
are  to  bite  you,  they  will/5  His  Excellency  thought  the 
sting  often  deadly.  My  taleb  joins  the  rest  in  their 
notions  of  fatality.  In  coming  home  with  me  afterwards, 
I  said  to  him,  “I  am  alarmed  at  these  scorpions,  as 
there’s  no  security  from  them;  for  you  say  they  get 
upon  the  beds,  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  in  every 
hole  and  corner/5  The  taleb — “  I  am  not  afraid  ;  I  am 
always  killing  them  in  my  house,  and  yet  I  fear  them 
not,  for  it5s  all  from  God.  If  they  are  destined  by  Rubbee 
to  sting  me  to  death,  they  will,  so  I  do  not  disturb  my¬ 
self.  You  Christians  are  foolish/5  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  reptile  strikes  a  person  unless  it  be  attacked,  or 
trodden  upon.  The  people  say  they  feed  on  trdb , 
“  dust55  or  “  dirt.55  Yesterday  the  chameleon  was  seen  in 

*  I  always  thought  phrenology  too  good  to  be  true.  Such  a 
study,  however,  may  be  of  some  service  in  classifying  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  induce  a  taste  for  metaphysical  research. 
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the  gardens  :  there  is  a  few  in  Ghadames,  and  in  most 
parts  of  North  Africa.  The  one  I  saw  was  a  most 
unsightly  creature.  The  construction  of  the  eyes  is 
remarkable  ;  they  turn  on  a  swivel,  or  seem  to  do  so,  and 
are  directed  every  way  in  a  moment  of  time.  It  is  a 
trite  observation,  that  the  lower  brute  animal  has  many 
advantages  over  the  more  perfect  and  rational  animal.  I 
often,  en  route ,  admired  the  beautiful  facility  with  which 
the  camel  turned  its  head  and  neck  completely  round, 
and  looked  upon  objects  in  every  direction,  without  even 
moving  its  body,  or  if  in  motion,  without  stopping.  I 
watched  the  chameleon  a  long  time,  to  see  it  “  change  its 
colour it  did  so  continually,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
colours  were  agreeable  or  beautiful ;  they  were  mostly 
dunnish  red  and  yellow,  and  sometimes  black  brown  ; 
often-times  it  was  covered  with  spots,  now  with  stripes, 
now  with  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Once  it  was  an 
ugly  black,  and  then  of  a  light  pale-green  yellow.  The 
fewness  of  animals  in  this  oasis  occasions  me  to  record 
its  appearance.  The  people  mention  two  or  three 
varieties  of  the  species.  They  are  fond  of  the  chame¬ 
leons,  at  least,  give  them  the  full  liberty  of  the  gardens, 
without  attempting  to  destroy  them. 

The  Sebaah,  a  freebooting  tribe  of  Tunisian  Arabs  on 
the  frontier,  who  some  two  months  ago  plundered  a 
Ghadames  caravan  near  Gharian,  have  been  made  to  ren¬ 
der  up  an  account  of  the  spoil.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli 
wrote  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the  Bey  has  undertaken 
to  make  them  surrender  their  booty.  The  value  is  only 
about  1000  dollars,  and  forty  camels.  People  are  very 
inquisitive  about  my  personal  affairs.  They  ask  me 
repeatedly,  why  I  don’t  marry,  or  where  are  my  wife  and 
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children  \  and  add,  “  for  yon  are  getting  old,  and  have 
plenty  of  money  ”  I  usually  reply,  “  I  can't  carry  a 
wife  about  with  me  all  over  the  world."  In  the  Desert 
and  all  over  North  Africa,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  species 
of  disgrace  for  a  man  not  to  be  married.  It  perhaps 
ought  to  be  so  everywhere;  but  our  social  system  of 
Europe  is  become  now  so  bad,  that  nearly  half  of  the 
people  cannot  afford  to  marry.  And  so  degraded  in 
their  feelings  have  become  the  lower  classes  of  the 
British  Isles,  that  many  of  those  who  do  marry,  marry 
with  the  clear  understood  determination  of  throwing 
their  offspring  upon  the  public  bounty.  The  Puseyite 
and  Church  alms-giving  clergy,  to  their  shame,  encourage 
our  miserable  population  in  these  most  despicable  senti¬ 
ments,  and  tell  the  people  it  is  their  right  as  granted  to 
them  by  the  founder  and  apostles  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Tyrants  must  have  slaves,  and  priestly  tyrants 
as  well  as  other  sorts  of  tyrants  ;  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  there  should  be  propagated  a  race  of  slaves. 

This  morning  the  poor  old  blind  man  demands  the 
strong  medicine  for  his  eye.  He  says,  “  I  feel  less  pain 
in  my  eyes  though  I  see  no  better."  0  Dio !  what  a 
precious  gift  is  sight — how  persevering  is  this  old  man  to 
see  again  those  sights  of  desert,  palm,  and  oasis,  which 
he  saw  in  his  youthful  days  !  Perhaps  there  is  a  tenth 
of  the  population  of  Ghadames  nearly  blind,  or  quite 
blind.  The  Sheikh  Makouran  has  calculated  the  expense 
from  Ghadames  to  Kanou,  and  back,  for  me,  at  two 
hundred  dollars.  The  Moors  are  essentially  children  in 
some  things.  Young  men,  full  grown,  carry  about  with 
them  in  their  pockets  a  little  bit  of  white  sugar  to  suck, 
stowed  away  in  needlecases.  To-day,  a  ghafalah  of 
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Touaricks,  twenty  persons,  left  for  Ghat.  They  took  my 
letter  for  the  Governor.  The  Touaricks  are  getting  used 
to  the  sight  of  a  Christian.  My  opinion  is  also  under¬ 
going  a  favourable  change  towards  them.  Certainly,  the 
best  informed  of  the  Ghadamsee  people  give  them  a  good 
character. 

1 5th. — The  Rais  killed  two  more  scorpions  after  I  left 
him  last  night.  A  child  was  bitten  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
scorpion,  and  died  to-day.  His  Excellency  hopes  they 
will  disappear  aftet  the  Ramadan.  The  scorpion,  like 
many  other  venemous  and  deadly  animals,  is  a  creature 
of  heat,  and  in  the  winter  is  never  seen.  The  scorpion 
usually  comes  out  of  his  hiding-places,  or  the  crevices  of 
the  walls,  during  night  time,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
day.  Various  remedies  for  its  bite  or  sting,  or  stroke,  are 
in  vogue  here.  People  usually  employ  garlic  :  they  both 
eat  it  and  rub  it  into  the  bitten  or  stricken  part.  Others 
cut  round  the  stung  part,  and  then  rub  over  the  whole 
with  snuff.  People  persist  that  the  scorpion  eats  dust, 
but  that  he  is  very  fond  of  striking  Ben- A  dam  (“the 
human  race”)  Two  nights  after  the  scorpion  affair  with 
the  Rais,  to  our  dread  and  horror,  Said  killed  a  large 
one  close  by  our  beds.  We  always  sleep  upon  the 
ground-floor  on  matting.  He  was  dosing  in  the  night, 
after  his  Ramadan  midnight  meal,  when  the  monster 
scrambled  past  by  his  head  like  an  enormous  crab.  In 
the  morning  he  showed  me  his  sting  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  We  then  examined  all  the  walls  in  our  sleeping 
apartment,  and  stopped  up  cracks  and  crevices.  After  a 
short  time  the  scorpions  were  forgotten,  or  we  got  used 
to  them  ;  and  the  next  one  that  Said  had  a  chase  after, 
excited  in  me  little  attention.  So  I  found,  like  the 
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Moors,  myself  a  fatalist,  or  at  least  became  reconciled  to 
the  presence  of  these  death-stinging  reptiles.  I  found 
eventually,  in  fact,  the  people  killed  them  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  we  do  spiders.  The  scorpion  is  the  only 
creature  armed  with  the  fatal  power  of  destroying  life, 
which,  for  the  present  I  hear  of  in  the  oases  of  The 
Sahara.  The  Arabs,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Touaricks 
say,  “  The  scorpion  and  the  Touarick  are  the  only  ene¬ 
mies  you  meet  with  in  The  Sahara.” 

1 6th. — The  old  worn-out  bandit  met  me,  and  asked 
me  to  cure  his  rheumatic  pains.  “  Show  me  your 
tongue,”  I  said.  He  flatly  refused,  as  several  persons 
were  present.  Then  when  I  went  away  he  came  run¬ 
ning  after  me,  and  tried  to  put  out  his  tongue,  but  did 
not  succeed.  I  told  him  to  drink  plenty  of  hot  broth, 
and  go  to  bed.  He  seemed  satisfied.  An  Arab  soldier 
afflicted  with  diarrhoea,  came  for  medicine.  He  waited 
till  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  seen  to  depart  from  the 
minaret’s  top,  before  he  would  take  his  pills.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  gave  me  a  catalogue  of  grievances,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  which  was,  “he  had  nothing  to  eat.”  I 
questioned  him  over  and  over  again,  and  then,  coming  to 
the  same  stern  conclusion,  I  gave  him  some  supper. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  Rais  gave  each  soldier  3  Tunisian 
piastres,  about  Is.  10 d.  Since  then  they  had  had  no¬ 
thing.  Substantially,  I  believe,  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
these  poor  fellows  are  kept  just  above  the  starvation-to- 
death  point.  It  is  not  surprising  they  wish  to  return  to 
their  homes,  or  Tripoli,  and  that  they  pilfer  about  the 
town.  Asking  him  why  the  Rais  did  not  give  them  a 
few  karoobs,  he  replied  naively,  “  The  Rais  has  none  for 
us,  but  plenty  to  buy  gold  for  his  horse’s  saddle.”  To- 
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day,  nor  yesterday,  could  I  buy  any  eatable  meat.  I 
mean  mutton,  for  this  is  the  ordinary  meat  of  the  place, 
and  upon  which  I  live,  with  now  and  then  a  fowl.  But 
in  the  Souk  another  camel  was  killed,  and  a  great  dis¬ 
play  was  made  of  its  meat.  The  camel  was  ill  before 
killed,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  one  already  mentioned. 
Some  fifty  persons  were  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  camel 
being  cut  up,  for  the  Moorish  butchers  always  cut  up 
their  meat  into  very  small  portions,  sometimes  not  bigger 
than  a  couple  of  mouthsful.  Before  killed,  the  camel 
sold  for  one  hundred  and  eight  Tunisian  piastres;  the 
one  on  which  the  Kady  gave  judgment,  only  produced 
thirty-three.  (Tunisian  piastres  vary  from  7d.  to  9d.) 

Yesterday  the  weather  sultry,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell  on  the  parched  oasis — drops  of  ambrosia  from  the 
gods.  To-day  it  is  cloudy  and  cool,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  residence  here  ;  a  cool  elastic  sensation  braces ' 
up  my  poor  drooping  frame. 

The  Moor  picks  up  every  bit,  or  little  dirty  scrap  of 
paper  he  finds  in  the  streets,  and  places  it  in  a  hole  of  the 
wall,  or  upon  a  ledge,  lest  there  should  be  written  on  it, 
“  the  name  of  God,”  and  the  sacred  name  be  trodden 
upon  and  profaned.  It  is  probable  they  derived  the 
superstition  from  the  Jews,  who  have  many  mysterious 
notions  about  certain  letters  which  form  the  name  of 
The  Almighty.  I  have  often  seen  affixed  on  the 
door-posts  of  Jewish  houses  in  Barbary.  But  no  people 
in  the  world  use  the  name  of  God  more  vainly  than 
Mussulmans,  nor  swear  more  than  they,  the  greater 
part  of  the  w^ords  used  being  different  epithets  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  This  inconsistency  runs  through  all  the 
actions  of  these  semi-civilized  people.  No  people  pre- 
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tend  to  more  delicacy  in  the  mode  of  dress,  more  respect 
for  women,  not  even  mentioning  the  names  or  existence 
of  their  wives.  My  late  Marabout  camel-driver,  when 
speaking  of  his  wife  and  family,  merely  said  saghar 
(“little  children”).  And,  notwithstanding  all  this,  no 
people  are  more  sensual  and  impure,  and  esteem  women 
less,  than  the  Moors  of  towns.  In  swearing  and  oaths, 
the  epithets  “With  God!”  “By  God!”  “God!”  “The 
Lord !”  or  “  My  Lord  (Rubbee) !”  “  God,  the  Most  High !” 
and,  “  The  Most  Sacred  Majesty  of  God  ( Subhhanah 
Allah) !”  are  the  common  forms  of  using  the  Divine 
Name.  A  Tibboo  stranger  went  into  a  house  to  buy  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  the  seller  was  not  at  home.  My 
taleb,  who  was  a  neighbour,  and  was  anxious  his  friend 
should  sell  his  pistols,  run  about  exclaiming,  Subhhanah 
Allah !  I  confess  I  was  greatly  shocked  on  hearing 
these  most  awful  words  used  in  such  a  way.  I  taxed 
the  taleb  afterwards  with  it,  and  compared  his  conduct 
with  what  I  had  seen  in  his  picking  up  bits  of  paper  in  my 
house,  for  fear  the  names  of  The  Deity  should  be  upon 
them.  He  merely  answered  pettishly,  “  What  do  you 
wish?  all  people  say  so.”  A  less  serious  note  may  be 
added  here,  that  of  the  loose  and  curious  way  in  which 
the  Arabs  express  their  ideas  of  quantities  and  distances. 
“  Great”  and  “  small”  means  with  them  any  quantities, 
as  “  near”  and  “  afar,”  any  distances.  I  asked  an 
Arab  of  Tunis  wrhen  he  expected  his  caravan?  He 
replied,  Ghareeb  (“near”).  “What  do  you  mean,  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  how  long?”  “  Twenty  daysT  was 
the  reply.  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  from 
these  people  on  distances  and  quantities,  the  only  way 
is  to  make  them  compare  the  thing  unknown  with  what 
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you  know.  They  will  tell  you  at  such  a  place  is  an 
exceedingly  high  mountain.  If  there  is  a  hill  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  you  at  the  time,  you  must  ask  them  if  it  as  large 
or  larger  than  that?  In  this  way  you  will  frequently 
find  their  great  mountain  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  hillock. 

The  merchants  say  it  is  necessary  to  give  presents  to 
the  following  princes  of  authority,  in  the  route  of 
Soudan : — 

Touaricks. 

Governor  of  the  town  of  Ghat; 

The  Sultan  of  the  Touaricks  of  Ghat,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts; 

The  Sultan  of  Aheer;  and 

The  Sultan  of  Aghadez : 

and  these  princes  demand  presents  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Fullanee  and  Negroes. 

The  Governor  of  Damerghou ; 

The  Sultan  of  Tesouwah ; 

The  Deputy-Sultan  of  Kashna ;  and 

The  Deputy-Sultan  of  Kanou : 

but  these  latter  princes  do  not  demand  presents  as  a 
matter  of  right,  leaving  it  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
stranger.  There  are  also  a  few  other  smaller  places  where 
a  trifling  present  will  help  a  merchant  on  his  way.  The 
presents  are  collected  according  to  the  means  and  wealth 
of  each  individual  merchant,  each  subscribing  his  share, 
one  giving  a  burnouse,  others  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  silk,  or 
beads,  and  what  not.  The  whole  is  then  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  a  deputation  of  two  or  three  merchants  is 
formed  out  of  the  caravan,  who  convey  their  presents  to 
the  prince,  and  the  prince,  when  he  finds  the  merchants 
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have  treated  him  liberally,  sometimes  returns  a  present 
of  a  slave  or  two,  but  generally  a  quantity  of  fresh  pro¬ 
visions. 

A  small  ghafalah  of  Touaricks  having  left  to-day  for 
Touat,  Sheik  Makouran,  whose  merchandise  they  were 
escorting  on  its  way  to  Timbuctoo,  begged  me  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Sheikh  of  Ain-Salah,  one  of  the  oases, 
which  is  in  direct  commercial  relations  with  Ghadames. 
The  plain  English  of  the  letter  was,  that  Sheikh  Haj 
Mohammed  Welled  Abajoudah,  of  Ain-Salah,  would 
receive  me  friendly  if  I  came  to  him,  would  protect  all 
Englishmen  travelling  through  his  country,  and  would 
not  let  them  be  attacked  and  murdered  as  Major  Laing 
was.  When  I  gave  my  friend  Makouran  the  letter,  he 
asked  me  what  I  had  written.  I  related  the  substance. 
“  Allah,  Allah  !”  exclaimed  old  Makouran ;  “  Why,  the 
Sheikh  of  Ain-Salah  is  my  friend,  hell  treat  you  as 
kindly  as  I  do;  he’s  one  of  us.”  Then  he  added, 
“Never  mind,  the  letter  may  go.”  This  evening  the 
Rais  was  very  unwell.  Gave  his  Excellency  some  purga¬ 
tive  pills.  Afraid  he  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  Tripoli 
for  his  health ;  poor  fellow,  he  suffers  greatly. 

17th. — The  weather  has  opened  this  morning,  dull, 
cloudy,  and  cool,  threatening  rain.  A  dingy  veil  is 
drawn  over  the  face  of  things. 

Have  not  yet  seen  any  pretty  plays  amongst  the  chil¬ 
dren.  All  is  dullest  monotony.  The  youth,  however, 
ultimately  recover  their  wits  by  travelling.  My  turjeman 
says,  “  The  natives  of  Ghadames  are  the  greatest  travel¬ 
lers  in  the  world,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  country.” 
The  Souk  offers  nothing  for  sale  but  olive-oil,  liquid 
butter,  a  little  bread,  camels’  flesh,  and  now  and  then  a 
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few  vegetables.  All  the  Touarick  traders  have  now  left, 
some  for  Ghat  and  others  for  Touat.  My  Ghadamsee 
friends  cease  talking  of  the  dangers  of  my  Soudan  trip, 
and  it  is  a  settled  thing  that  I  go.  Some  of  them  wish 
me  to  try  a  fasting  day ;  “  one  day,  to  see  how  I  like  it," 
they  tell  me. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  butchers  in  this  place  cut  up 
their  meat.  Four,  eight,  or  twelve  persons,  join  to  buy 
a  sheep.  The  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  butcher  has  to 
divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  joint-purchasers. 
He  begins  by  dividing  it  into  four  equal  parts,  but 
not  in  the  way  we  should  imagine,  by  cutting  the  car¬ 
case  into  four.  No,  quite  different.  He  first  divides 
the  intestines  into  four  portions,  cutting  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lights  into  four  equal  portions,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Sometimes  the  heart  is  made  a  present  to  some  favoured 
individual.  Of  two  sheep  cut  up  to-day,  the  heart  of 
one  was  given  to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  and  that  of  the 
other  to  the  Governor.  The  intestines  divided,  the 
butcher  proceeds  to  divide  the  legs  and  shoulders  into 
four  equal  portions,  dividing  one  leg  and  one  shoulder 
into  two,  and  so  of  the  other.  The  ribs  and  rest  of  the 
meat  is  then  also  equally  divided.  When  the  carcase  is 
thus  far  divided,  a  few  persons  only  take  one  whole 
quarter,  the  rest  the  butcher  proceeds  leisurely  and 
scientifically  to  divide,  several  persons  taking  a  whole 
quarter  divided  and  subdivided  amongst  them,  not  being 
able  to  purchase  a  large  quantity.  The  quarter  is  di¬ 
vided  into  half-quarters,  the  half-quarters  into  quarter- 
quarters,  and  the  quarter-quarter  is  often  again  divided 
and  subdivided  before  it  gets  into  the  pot.  In  this 
division,  you  would  imagine  the  Desert  dissector  would 
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cut  the  meat  all  away  ; — no  such  thing  ;  and  so  great  is 
the  precision  with  which  he  divides  and  subdivides,  that 
he  has  no  need  of  scales  and  weights,  equally  dividing 
every  bit  of  muscle,  cartilage,  fat,  and  bone  ;  indeed,  every 
person  goes  away  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justice  of 
the  division.  I  never  saw  scales  and  weights  used  on 
these  occasions.  Should,  perchance,  a  difficulty  or  dispute 
arise  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  portions  or  equal 
divisions,  a  child  is  then  sent  for,  and  each  party  having 
chosen  his  token- — a  piece  of  wood,  a  straw,  or  what  not, 
the  whole  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child,  who  is 
requested  to  place  the  sticks  or  straws  upon  the  portions 
of  meat  it  chooses,  or  to  which  its  caprice  may  guide. 
This  decision  of  the  umpire  Chance  is  without  or  beyond 
all  appeal.  Mussulmans  of  The  Sahara  have  no  idea  of 
separate  joints  or  choice  parts,  the  heart,  perhaps, 
excepted,  which  is  highly  prized  ;  or,  if  you  will,  they 
like  a  bit  of  every  part  of  the  carcase,  and  cut  it  up  into 
these  infinitesimal  divisions  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
this  aggregate  of  delicate  minutiae.  But  as  this  is  all 
cooked  together,  there  can  never  be  that  separate  taste 
of  separate  parts  which  distinguishes  the  meat  as  killed 
and  cooked  by  Europeans.  All  Mussulmans  are  instinc¬ 
tively  butchers,  and  are  familiar  with  the  knife,  and 
expert  at  killing  animals  :  it  is  a  sort  of  religious  rite 
with  them.  What  I  have  observed  particularly  is,  there 
is  none  of  that  shrinking  back  and  chilled-blood  shudder 
at  seeing  a  poor  animal  killed,  which  characterizes  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  especially  the  children  of  Europeans.  Here 
children  may  be  seen  holding  the  animal  whilst  its  throat 
is  most  barbarously  cut !  and  not  flinching  a  step,  or 
blinking  the  eye.  Apropos  of  killing  and  eating  meat, 
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I  had  a  long  polemical  discussion  with  my  taleb  upon 
the  respective  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.  I  told  him  what  distinguished  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  was,  that  it  prescribed  no  rules 
for  eating  and  drinking,  or  dress ;  that  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  was  based  upon  two  great  commandments : 
“  Thou  slialt  love  God  with  all  thj  heart,  and  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  as  thyself.”  This,  however,  only  drew  from  him 
the  observation,  “  Before  the  time  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  this 
was  the  religion  of  the  world.”  I  rejoined,  “  This  was 
the  religion — still  is  the  religion — of  all  the  English,  who 
eat  and  drink  everything  that  is  good,  and  dress  any  way 
they  please ;  and  such  is  the  will  of  God.”  The  taleb 
observed,  “  You  wear  braces,  which  is  unlawful.”  I 
could  not  find  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  unless  it 
were  that  it  tightened  men-folks  up  too  much  for  modesty. 
I  told  him  the  Rais  and  all  Turks  had  braces  to  their 
pantaloons.  He  simply  replied,  “  Braces  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  our  marabouts.” 

North  Africa,  or  this  region  of  The  Sahara,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  essentially  the  East,  (the  Syrian,  Arabian 
East,)  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  indissolubly 
bound  in  ideas,  manners,  and  customs,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  with  those  of  the  East.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  satisfactory  to  read  the  Arabic  New  Testament  in 
these  countries  ;  for,  besides  presenting  all  the  ideas  and 
metaphorical  adornments,  such  reading  often  gives  you 
the  very  words  and  idiomatical  expressions  of  the  people. 
This  correspondence  is  certainly  a  strong  proof,  both  that 
the  latter  Biblical  writers  were  natives  of  the  East,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  and  The  Sahara 
were  originally  emigrants,  or  colonies  from  Syria  and 
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Arabia.  This  is  the  opinion  of  my  taleb,  and  all  the 
literati  of  the  oasis.  Mj  taleb  also  treated  me  to-daj 
with  writing  the  famous  Mohammedan  prophecy,  respect¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  the  East,  and  the  world  in  general, 
and  everybody  in  particular.  It  runneth  according  to 
this  mighty  import :  “  The  Dajal ,  whose  name 

is  the  Messiah,  and  who  is  the  son  of  Said,  and  who  is  a 
monstrous  fellow,  with  one  eye,  shall  come  upon  the 
earth,  or  rather,  go  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the 
Jews  shall  flock  around  him,  and  enrol  themselves  under 
his  standard,  for  he  is  their  expected  Messiah;  and  then, 
armed  with  their  prowess  and  gold,  he  shall  slay  all 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  and  shall  reign  upon  the 
earth,  after  their  destruction,  forty  years.  This  time 
outran,  there  shall  then  appear  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
(the  Messiah  of  the  New  Testament,)  in  the  clouds,  who 
shall  descend  upon  the  earth  with  flaming  vengeance,  and 
destroy  The  Dajal.  This  done,  then  shall  come  the  end 
of  the  world.”  My  taleb  assures  me,  upon  his  parole 
dhonneur ,  that  The  Dajal  will  come  in  forty  years  from 
the  present  time,  or  in  the  year  1885  !  Khoristan,  the 
country  where  he  is  now  bound  in  chains,  is,  besides,  the 
country  of  Gog  and  Magog  (^3  ^  One  f^ese 

gentlemen  is  very  small,  indeed  a  dwarf,  about  the  size 
of  General  Tom  Thumb,  perhaps  one  and  a  half  inches 
shorter ;  and  the  other  is  tall  enough  to  reach  the  moon 
when  it  is  high  over  your  head.  It  is  strange  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  of  Ghadames  make  also  the  Turks  ( Truk ,  as 
they  call  them,)  to  come  from  the  country  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  See  the  following  table  of  the  genealogy  of  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  especially  the  Turks,  the  Tou- 
aricks,  and  the  Russians 
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Noah. 

i - - * - 1 - 1 

Sliem.  Ham.  Japheth. 

1 — "  "  1  — — - 1  i — 1 — i  i - 1 - 1 

Christians.  Arabs.  Jews.  Negroes.  Gog  and  Magog. 

rxn  i - — i 

Turks.  Touaricks. 

i - — i 

Russians. 

Such  is  the  leaf  of  holy  tradition  in  The  Desert.  It 
is  astonishing  how  all  nations  love  to  indulge  their  gloomy 
musings  with  monsters.  The  extraction  of  the  Russians 
from  Gog  and  Magog  is  a  curiosity  ;  but  the  Russians, 
(. Moshou ,  such  is  their  name  here,)  are  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  monster,  whose  jaw  is  capacious  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  the  Turks,  and  the  Sultan  of  the  East* 
The  Rais  has  the  greatest  dread  of  them,  whose  native 
soil  they  have  already  gorged.  “  These  Russians,”  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  “  are  always,  always,  always  advanc¬ 
ing,  advancing,  advancing  upon  the  Sultan.”  Who  will 
say  the  patriotic  Turk’s  apprehensions  are  groundless  \ 
With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  the  Touaricks,  I  asked 
one  of  these  people  where  his  countrymen  sprang  from.  He 
answered  me,  that  formerly  they  were  demons, 
and  came  from  a  country  near  Kanou,  on  the  banks  of 
The  Great  River.  Another  told  me,  in  true  Hellenic 
style,  “  The  Touaricks  sprang  out  from  the  ground.”  An 
opinion  has  been  advanced  by  some  acquainted  with 
ancient  Eastern  and  African  geography,  that  the  Touaricks 
are  from  Palestine,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Philistines  expelled  by  Joshua  ;  that  the  first  rendezvous 
of  the  wanderers  was  the  oasis  of  Oujlah ,  which  is  a  few 
days’  journey  from  Siwah ,  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Ammonium;  and  thence  they  proceeded,  wrandering  at 
will,  to  the  west  and  south,  peopling  all  the  arid  regions 
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of  the  Sahara.  The  Sheikh  of  the  slaves  visiting  me 
to-day,  and  describing  Timbuctoo,  said,  “  It  is  several 
times  larger  than  Tunis  ;  it  is  as  large  as  MosJcou  (or 
Russia).” 

I. — “  Who  told  you  Moshou  was  large  V 

He. — “  The  people.” 

So  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians  may  rejoice  in  the 
consciousness,  that  he  and  his  people  constitute  as  large 
a  kingdom  as  Timbuctoo,  and  are  celebrated  in  the 
gossip  of  Saharan  cities. 

The  first  thing  with  which  people  break  their  fast  in 
the  evening  is  dates.  My  taleb,  when  visiting  me,  takes 
a  few  dates  in  his  hands,  and  goes  to  a  corner  of  the 
court-yard,  or  upon  the  house-top,  about  the  softening, 
musing  time,  when  the  last  solar  rays  are  lingering  play¬ 
fully — and  to  the  emaciated  faster,  teasingly,  on  this 
Saharan  world,  and  there  he  listens  in  silence  for  the  first 
accents  of  the  shrill  voice  of  the  Muethan ,  calling  to 
prayers,  from  the  minaret  of  a  neighbouring  mosque. 
This  heard,  he  commences  putting  the  dates,  one  by  one, 
slowly  into  his  parched  mouth,  repeating  a  short  prayer 
with  each  as  he  swallows  it  with  a  sort  of  choking 
difficulty.  After  he  has  eaten  a  dozen  or  so,  he 
drinks,  and  then  goes  off  to  mosque  prayers.  Sometimes 
he  prays  in  my  house,  and  then  comes  down  to  dine 
with  me.  Many  people,  of  course,  in  Ghadames,  never 
saw  a  Christian  before  me ;  but  they  are  quite  as  much 
astonished  to  see  a  Christian  eat  and  drink  in  the  Ra¬ 
madan,  as  to  see  the  Christian  himself.  This  afternoon  I 
was  very  thirsty,  and  went  to  drink  a  little  water  from 
one  of  the  water-skins  suspended  in  a  square.  A 
woman,  of  half-caste,  going  by  at  the  time,  cried  out, 
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“  Why,  why  V  I  went  up  to  her  and  said,  “  Because 
you  are  a  Mussulman  and  l’m  a  Christian”  Her 
astonishment  was  no  way  abated ;  she  kept  exclaiming, 
“  Why,  why  T  as  if  she  would  raise  the  whole  city.  One 
of  my  merchant  friends  seeing  there  was  some  prospect 
of  a  disturbance,  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “  Yakob, 
that  woman  is  mad ;  make  haste,  go  home.”  However,  I 
rarely  ever  eat  and  drink  before  the  people,  avoiding  as 
much  as  I  can  shocking  their  prejudices  ;  and  if  asked 
about  fasting,  usually  evade  the  question,  or  say  I  fast  or 
wait  for  my  dinner  till  Said  can  eat  his  dinner  also. 

18th. — Weather  has  now  set  in  cool.  This  morning  a 
little  cold  and  raw.  Now’s  the  time  for  catching  coughs 
and  cold  : — people  are  coughing  already.  Just  before 
day -break,  a  thunderbolt  was  said  to  be  discharged  over 
the  city,  accompanied  with  a  long,  low  growling  mutter¬ 
ing  sound,  which  reverberated  from  the  Saharan  hills. 
The  circumstance  remarkable,  in  the  falling  of  this 
dread  bolt  of  heaven’s  artillery,  at  the  time  the  sky  was 
perfectly  clear  and  bright,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  storm.  These  discharges  of  sound  are  rare  in 
the  Saharan  regions.  People  asked  me  to  explain  to 
them  what  it  was,  and  what  it  prognosticated  \  I  told 
them,  thunderbolts  were  frequent  in  Christian  countries 
during  storms,  and  nothing  of  consequence  follow  from 
them.  I  have  reason  to  believe  since,  after  conversing 
with  several  French  officers  in  Algeria  on  the  subject, 
that  this  phenomenon  of  a  tremendous  discharge  of  sound 
was  a  discharge  of  electricity  from  the  earth ,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  North  Africa. 

Went  to  examine  the  Great  Spring  of  Ghadames  this 
morning,  which  is  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  but 
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conveniently  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
population,  the  Ben  Wezeet  and  the  Ben  Weleed.  It  was 
to  me  a  delicium .  What  a  revolution  has  my  opinions 
undergone  respecting  water  since  I  have  travelled  in  The 
Thirsty  Desert !  Never  was  such  an  enthusiastic  con¬ 
version  !  But  were  all  conversions  so  harmless,  how 
happy  for  mankind !  Some  thirty  swallows  are  skim¬ 
ming  its  gaseous-bubble  surface,  playing  off  their  wing- 
darting  delights.  The  Spring  or  Well  is  perennial,  as 
old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  may  have  ran  for 
ages  before  the  palms  were  planted  around  it  by  the 
hand  of  man,  or  sprung  up  from  a  few  date-stones  left  by 
some  chance  fugitives  who  had  stopped  to  taste  its 
waters,  and  then  held  their  way  on  in  The  Desert. 
Without  the  Spring  the  city  could  have  no  existence.  It 
runs  into  a  basin  made  and  banked  up  for  it,  an  oblong 
square  of  some  twenty  yards  by  fifteen.  In  its  deepest 
part  it  is  not  more  than  six  feet.  The  water  is  hot, 
averaging  a  temperature  of  120  degrees,  and  upwards,  it 
being  too  hot  to  bathe  in  near  the  orifices,  whence  the 
water  gushes  with  gaseous  globules,  which  continually  rise 
from  the  bottom.  But  the  orifices  are  not  visible,  and 
hence  an  air  of  mystery  is  thrown  over  this  spring  of 
“Living  Water.”  The  people  say  it  was  created  by 
God  on  the  same  day  when  the  sea  near  Tripoli  was 
made.  The  gaseous  particles  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  in  the  centre,  where  is  the  great  force  of  the 
Spring.  The  water  is  tolerably  good,  but  a  little  purga¬ 
tive.  It  is  usually  allowed  twelve,  but  some  give  it 
twenty-four  hours  to  cool  before  drunk.  The  form  of 
the  basin  may  be  thus  rudely  represented  : — 
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A.  Small  bathing-places. 

b.  Steps  where  the  women  descend  to  fill  their  jugs 
with  water. 

c.  Corners  where  the  water  runs  away  to  the  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  squares  and  streets,  and  to  the  gardens,  in 
and  without  the  city.  Around  are  the  ruins  and  backs  of 
houses,  walls,  and  gardens,  the  palms  alone  being  visible, 
looking  very  fresh  and  gracefully  picturesque,  near  this 
source  of  life.  After  this  went  to  see  the  Water-  Watch*, 
which  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  Souk.  This  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  hour-glass,  but  it 
is  small,  and  requires  to  be  emptied  twenty-four  times  to 
complete  the  hour.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  small  earthen 
pot  or  jar  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  certain  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  when  filled  with  water,  and  the  water  has 
emptied  itself,  running  out  twenty -four  times,  the  hour 
is  completed.  Some  gardens  require  the  stream,  which 
the  Water-  Watch  measures  the  time  of  the  running  of, 
an  hour,  others  only  half  an  hour,  and  others  two  or 
more  hours,  according  to  their  size  and  distance  from  the 
source.  The  inhabitants  pay  Government  so  much  per 
hour  for  the  running  of  the  stream  into  their  gardens ; 
but  some  have  an  hereditary  possession  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  time  of  the  stream's  running.  Of  this 

*  Mungalah  or  Saah-el-ma.  Watches  are  very  uncommon:  only 
the  Governor,  and  a  few  of  the  richest  people,  have  a  watch. 
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they  are  naturally  very  proud.  For  ordinary  household 
purposes  the  water  is  given  without  cost.  There  are  two 
or  three  places  in  the  town  where  a  small  water-watch  is 
kept,  but  that  in  the  Souk  is  the  j3rincipal  one.  I  have 
thus  entered  into  particulars,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that,  “  water  is  the  liquid  gold  in  these  thirsty  regions.” 
In  Southern  Algeria,  the  oasis  of  El-Agouat,  each  landed 
proprietor  has  the  prescriptive  right  of  an  hour  or  two 
hours  of  the  running  of  the  water,  according  to  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate.  The  time  is  measured  with  an 
hour-glass  (of  sand)  held  by  the  officer  who  distributes 
the  water,  and  who  opens  and  shuts  the  conduit  of  irri¬ 
gation  at  the  time  fixed.  Many  other  oases  have  the 
same  system. 

Some  Touaricks  remained,  who  called  on  me  to-day. 
One,  who  had  shown  himself  very  friendly,  began  to 
enlarge  on  the  dangers  of  the  Soudan  route.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  observed,  “  God  is  greater  than  all  the  Touaricks.” 
This  stopped  his  gab,  and  was  applauded  by  the  rest.  A 
Ghadamsee  bawled  out,  “  Oh  !  it  requires  a  great  deal — 
much,  much,  much  money  to  go  to  Soudan.”  “  How 
much  1”  I  asked, — “  Oh  !  much,  much,  much  !”  was  re¬ 
joined.  “  What  is  much  ?”  “  Five  hundred  dollars  !” 

was  shouted  out  by  half  a  dozen.  I  coolly  observed,  “  It 
is  not  much  for  an  Englishman.”  Another  of  the  Tou¬ 
aricks  said,  about  twenty  years  ago  he  saw  some  English¬ 
men  come  to  his  country  from  Fezzan.  What  struck  the 
Touarick  was,  the  English  tourists  gave  a  dollar  for  a 
fowl,  for  a  drink  of  milk,  and  even,  he  added  with  an 
oath,  for  an  Es-Slamah  dleikom  f  (“  How  do  you  do  V') 
This  story  was  told  to  impress  me  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  plenty  of  money  with  me,  and  I  was  to  keep  up 
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the  liberal  character  of  my  predecessors  in  Saharan 
travel.  So  we  see  these  English  tourists,  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  were  Messrs.  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney, 
have  spoiled  the  roads  of  travelling  between  Ghat  and 
Fezzan,  as  Englishmen  have  spoiled  the  routes  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  This  is  the  propensity  of  John 
Bull,  to  buy  up  everything  and  everybody  abroad*.  The 
Touarick  added,  “  A  deal  of  money  is  required,  because 
there  are  many  banditti.”  He  meant  not  exactly  rob¬ 
bers,  but  beggars,  who,  whilst  begging,  give  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  appeal  to  your  eleemosynary  feelings  must 
not  be  in  vain.  All  who  beg  impudently  on  the  routes,  or 
who  levy  black-mail,  are  called  Sbandout  (“  banditti.”) 
But  I’m  more  convinced  than  ever,  that  the  greatest 
shield  of  safety  for  the  Desert  traveller  is  his  poverty. 

Saw  an  aged  Moorish  lady,  who  greatly  interested  me. 
She  told  me  she  was  an  hundred  years  old,  fasted  all  day 
long,  and  expected  soon  to  go  to  Paradise.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  vulgar  error  to  say  the  Mahometan  doc¬ 
trine  teaches  that  women  have  no  souls.  During  her 
hundred  years,  she  had  never  seen  a  Christian  before. 
Her  faculties  were  too  weak  for  sectarian  spite,  and  she 
looked  upon  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  simple  Mussulman 
stranger. 

Sunset,  this  evening,  a  man  proclaimed  from  the  house¬ 
tops  the  arrival  of  the  ghafalah,  long  expected  from 
Tripoli  :  only  a  courier  arrived.  By  him  I  received  the 

*  Once  passing  through  Lyons,  I  heard  of  an  English  tourist 
who  hired  a  steam-boat  to  himself  to  pass  down  the  Rhone  in,  hired 
an  hotel  to  himself,  and  one  eyening  took  the  upper  part  of  a 
theatre  to  himself,  including  the  boxes,  and  all  to  enjoy  himself 
tranquillement ,  said  my  French  informant. 
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first  letter  from  Tripoli,  and  the  first  newspaper,  the 
Malta  Times !  That  mark  of  admiration  means,  gentle 
reader,  my  poor  old  paper,  the  paper  I  established  at  so 
much  cost  and  waste  of  time,  money,  health,  and  labour, 
for  the  good  pleasure  and  caprice  of  The  Island  of  Malta 
and  its  dependencies.  It's  yet  pleasing  to  see  the  old 
paper  following  me  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  follow  at  my  heels 
to  Central  Africa.  Ramadan  began  a  day  earlier  in 
Tripoli.  The  courier,  also,  brings  the  news,  banditti  are 
prowling  about  the  The  Mountains  attacking  isolated 
travellers  and  small  caravans.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  by  my 
papers,  the  people  advocates  of  their  own  slavery,  and 
that  the  Texans  have  carried  through  their  Congress  “  the 
Annexation  with  the  United  States,”  the  republican 
patrons  and  upholders  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade ! 
In  this  case,  at  any  rate,  ‘  it  is  not  kings  and  despots 
enslaving  mankind/  but  the  people  wilfully  forging  their 
own  chains.  There  is  also  a  humble  case  before  my  eyes. 
Here  sits  by  my  side,  the  slave  of  Haj  Abd-Errahman, 
who  is  sent  every  year  by  his  master  to  buy  and  sell 
goods,  as  if  a  regular  free  merchant.  It  is  wonderful 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  this  slave  that  he  does  not  run 
away.  Unquestionably  the  negro  has  some  fine  quali¬ 
ties.  This  slave,  however,  in  palliation  of  the  wrong, 
tells  me  he  brings  few  slaves,  and  mostly  goods.  I  don't 
fail  to  tell  him,  slaves  are  haram ,  (“  prohibited/')  to  the 
English.  My  taleb  comes  in,  and  after  asking  me  the 
news,  takes  up  the  Arabic  Bible,  and  reads  the  following 
beautiful  prophetic  sentiment : 


and  then  asks  what  it  means'?  “ And  because  iniquity 
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shall  abound ,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,”  I  reply  ? 
“  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way  :  Suppose  the  Rais  buys 
up  or  bribes  the  people,  so  that  nearly  all  the  people 
applaud  whatever  he  does,  whether  right  or  wrong,  then 
the  love  of  your  country,  amongst  you  few  faithful 
remaining,  will  wax  cold  V 

Ben  Mousa. — “  Yes,  I  understand,  Seedna  Aysa, 
(‘  our  Lord  Jesus/)  was  a  prophet.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FAST  OF  THE  RAMADAN. 

The  Women  in  possession  of  the  Streets. — The  Grand  Factions  of 
Ghadanies,  the  Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben  Wezeet. — Interest  of  the 
People  in  Algerian  Affairs. — Names,  from  Bodily  Deformities. 
— Starving  Slaves  makes  them  Thieves. — Disease  of  the  Arak- 
el-Abeed. — Finances  of  Ghadames. — The  Prophet  Jonah,  still 
living.- — Bad  system  of  collecting  Taxes  by  common  Soldiers. 
— Essnousee  leaves  for  Ghat,  alone. — The  Thob. — Stroke  of  the 
Moon. — Mission  of  Impostors  always  that  of  pretended  Mercy 
to  Men. — How  the  Turk  governs  the  Arabs. — Saharan  Lady- 
Gentlemen. — -Classic  and  Vulgar  Names  of  Things.  —  The 
Wadan,  or  Oudad. — Nimrod,  the  Hercules  of  the  Saharan 
Moors. — Enoch,  a  Tailor. — Noah,  a  Carpenter. — Serpents  and 
Monsters  in  The  Desert. — Teach  Geography  to  the  People. — 
Indolence  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Africa. 

19th.  —Morning  spent  in  spelling  tlie  Malta  Times, 
Saw  a  Ben-Wezeetee,  who  protested  that  all  the  money 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ben- Weleed.  I 
asked  if  he  ever  went  to  the  Ben- Weleed.  “  For  what,” 
he  replied  angrily,  “  should  I  go  to  see  those  devils  V 
In  the  afternoon  found  all  the  streets  deserted  by  the 
men-folks,  and  in  possession  of  the  women,  girls,  and 
little  children,  who  were  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks,  and 
dancing  and  singing  like  so  many  people  let  loose  from 
Bedlam.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me  there  was  a  simul¬ 
taneous  rush  at  me,  all  crying  out,  “  Oh,  Christian ! 
Christian !  where’s  your  mother  \  where’s  your  sister  \ 
where’s  your  wife  ? — don’t  you  want  a  wife  V  Then 
they  began  to  pelt  me  with  date-stones.  I  got  out  of 
the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  Wondered  what  in  the 
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world  had  become  of  the  men.  At  last  found  them  and 
the  boys  all  congregated  round  a  mosque,  this  being 
some  important  ceremony  of  religion. 

I  had  to-day  some  talk  about  the  two  great  political 
factions,  the  Ben-Wezeet  and  the  Ben-Weleed ,  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  of  Ghadames,  but  pushed  to  such  extremities 
of  party  spirit,  as  almost  to  be  without  the  limits  of 
humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  assumed  sanctity  of 
this  holy  and  Marabout  City  of  Ghadames,  and  its 
actually  leaving  its  walls  to  crumble  away,  and  its  gates 
open  to  every  robber  of  the  highways  of  The  Desert — 
trusting  to  its  prayers  for  its  defence  and  to  its  God  for 
vengeance- — it  has  nourished  for  centuries  upon  centuries 
the  most  unnatural  and  fratricidal  feuds  within  its  own 
bosom,  dividing  itself  into  two  powerful  rival  factions, 
and  which  factions,  to  this  day,  have  not  any  bond  fide 
social  intercourse  with  one  another.  Occasionally  one  or 
two  of  the  rival  factions  privately  visit  each  other,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  the  Rais  has  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  parties  together  in  Divan  on  important  business 
being  brought  before  him.  In  the  market-place  there  is 
likewise  ground  of  a  common  and  neutral  rendezvous. 
Abroad  they  also  travel  together,  and  unite  against  the 
common  enemy  and  the  foreigner.  The  native  Governor, 
or  Ndther,  and  the  Kady ,  are  besides  chosen  from  one  or 
other  party,  and  have  authority  over  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ghadames.  But  here  closes  their  mutual  transac¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  long  settled  time-out-of-mind,  nay, 
sacred  rule,  with  them,  as  a  whole,  “  Not  to  intermarry, 
and  not  to  visit  each  other's  quarters,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.’'  The  Rais  and  myself,  reside  without  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  quarters,  so  that  we  can 
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be  visited  by  both  parties,  who  often  meet  together  acci¬ 
dentally  in  our  houses.  The  Arab  suburb  is  also  neutral 
ground.  Most  of  the  poor  strangers  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  here.  The  Ben-  Wezeet  have  four  streets  and  the 
Ben-Weleed  three.  These  streets  have  likewise  their 
subdivisions  and  chiefs,  but  live  amicably  with  one  an¬ 
other,  so  far  as  I  could  judge.  The  people  generally  are 
very  shy  of  conversing  with  strangers  about  their  ancient 
immemorial  feuds.  I  could  only  learn  from  the  young 
men  that  in  times  past  the  two  factions  fought  together 
with  arms,  and  “  some  dreadful  deeds  were  done."  My 
taleb  only  wrote  the  following  when  I  asked  him  to  give 
some  historical  information  respecting  these  factions  : — 
“The  Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben  Wezeet  are  people  of 
Ghadames,  who  have  quarrelled  from  time  immemorial : 
it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should  be  divided,  and  who 
shall  resist  his  will  %  Yhkob,  be  content  to  know  this  !" 

But  the  Rais  boasts  of  having  done  something  to 
mitigate  the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  factions.  “  The 
Shamdtah ,  between  them,"  he  says,  “  has  had  its  neck 
broken."  And  really,  if  it  be  the  case,  there  is  in  this 
some  compensation  for  the  wrongs  and  miseries  which 
the  Turks  are  inflicting  upon  an  impoverished  and  over 
burthened  people.  In  other  parts  of  Northern  Sahara 
similar  factions  exist,  often  arising  from  chance  divisions 
of  towns.  There  is  a  similar  division  of  the  town  of 
Ghabs  in  Tunis,  but  not  carried  to  such  extreme  lengths  as 
these  factions  of  Ghadames.  It  would  seem  that  society 
could  not  exist  without  party  and  divisions  no  more  than 
a  British  Parliament.  Even  Scripture  intimates  there 
must  be  strifes  and  divisions. 

Many  came  to  me  to  hear  the  news  from  Tripoli  and 
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Algeria.  I  found  them  all  interested  in  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  latter  country.  Some  yague  rumours 
had  reached  them  of  serious  and  bloody  skirmishes.  I 
calmed  them,  telling  them  “  all  people  were  on  an  equal 
footing  in  Algeria,  Christians  as  Mussulmans,  even  as 
Mussulmans  were  in  our  British  India.”  Some  doubted 
my  information.  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  visitors  of 
the  Rais  had  retired,  I  had  a  tete-a-tete  with  his  Ex¬ 
cellency.  Speaking  of  the  Ghadamseeah,  his  Excellency 
said,  “  They  are  ignorant  and  know  not  the  tareeh  (i.  e ., 
system)  of  the  Sultan;  they  magnify  every  trifle  of  news 
they  hear,  and  are  now  alive  to  every  change,  and  in 
feverish  expectation  of  some  new  event.”  This  is  always 
the  case  with  the  oppressed;  they  must  love  change,  if 
but  for  the  worse.  His  Excellency  then  continued : 
“  Since  the  forced  contribution  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  no 
money  is  to  be  found.  The  money  due  for  the  past 
four  months  is  still  uncollected.”  Speaking  of  the  ban¬ 
dits,  his  Excellency  said,  “  The  Pasha  has  written  to  me 
that  he  cannot  allow  me,  or  the  Commandant  of  The 
Mountains,  to  march  out  against  the  Sebdah  or  Shanbah , 
without  an  order  from  the  Sultan,  but  with  such  an  order 
we  could  soon  exterminate  them.”  Our  Rais  does  not 
entirely  neglect  the  intellectual  edification  of  his  Desert 
subjects.  This  evening,  early,  he  amused  them  with 
talking  about  steamboats,  or  “boats  of  fire.”  I  put  in 
a  word  about  railroads,  telling  them  with  a  railway  we 
could  come  from  Tripoli  to  Ghadames  in  two  days.  “  The 
Christians  know  all  things  but  God,”'  said  a  Marabout. 

20th. — Weather  is  now  cool,  and  I  can  walk  about 
the  gardens  at  mid-day  without  inconvenience.  I  enjoy 
this  much,  amusing  myself  with  throwing  stones  at  the 
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ripe  dates,  which  fall  in  luscious  clusters  into  one’s 
mouth.  Eating  fruit  in  the  gardens  or  from  the  trees  is 
also  a  peculiar  delight  enjoyed  by  people  of  all  countries 
and  climates.  Several  of  the  people  are  so  ignorant 
of  printing  that  they  call  my  newspapers  letters,  and  this 
is  natural  enough,  as  there  are  no  other  but  manuscript 
books  amongst  them. — “  Simon  the 
Leper ■”  (Matt.  xxvi.).  It  is  usual  here  to  distinguish 
people  in  this  way :  as  “  Mohammed,  the  one-eyed ” 
“ Ahmed,  the  lame-with- one-leg”  and  “ Mustapha,  the 
red-heard.”  So  the  famous  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  called  “  Barbarossa”  The  people  are  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  being  called  by  their  natural  deformities,  as 
we  are  in  Europe.  *£$5  is  one  of  the  numerous  words 
in  Arabic  where  the  sound  corresponds  with  the  sense. 
Ghemghem  is,  “  to  murmur,”  and  the  English  word  itself 
is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  kind.  The  Mussulmans 
have  very  grotesque  notions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Trinity.  A  person  said:  “Do  not  the  Christians  say 
God  has  a  Son  T  “  Yes,”  I  replied.  The  rejoinder  was, 
“  That  is  making  God  like  a  bullock  (yu)  !”  My  friend 
the  Touatee,  a  native  of  Touat,  tells  me  the  Touaricks 
were  originally  from  Timbuctoo,  and  so  say  all  Touat 
Touaricks.  The  ghafalah  just  arrived  from  Tripoli  has 
brought  eighty  camel-loads  of  barley.  Observed  the 
head  of  the  little  son  of  the  Touarick  bandit.  Fancied 
it  was  really  the  infantile  cast  of  such  a  parent’s  head. 
This  is  the  danger  of  the  science,  prejudicing  you  in 
such  matters. 

Apparently,  what  little  thieving  there  is  going  on  here 
is  committed  by  the  Arabs  and  slaves.  There  are  three 
or  four  of  these  latter  most  determined  date  stealers. 
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One  of  these  slaves  was  brought  up  yesterday  and  re¬ 
ceived  two  hundred  bastinadoes;  but  it  had  not  much 
effect  upon  him.  When  these  offenders  become  incurable, 
the  Rais  packs  them  off  to  Tripoli.  A  very  good  plan, 
which  keeps  the  country  free  of  offences  of  petty  lar¬ 
ceny.  However,  many  of  these  slaves  steal  because 
they  have  not  enough  to  eat :  thus  we  come  to  the  old 
circle  again,  that  poverty  is  the  mother  of  crime.  So  is 
it  with  the  Arabs  and  slaves  of  Ghadames.  The  slaves 
are  mostly  devout,  if  not  fanatic  Mussulmans.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  fanatical,  for  their  religion  is  a  great 
protection  to  them.  Their  masters,  not  like  the  Chris¬ 
tian  slave-masters  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
who  close  the  Bible  against  the  slave,  are  also  proud  of 
the  fanaticism  of  their  slaves,  and  teach  them  verses  of 
the  Koran.  The  slave's  conception  of  the  dogmas  of  his 
religion  is  slow  and  confused.  My  Negro  Said  is  a  good 
Mussulman,  and  keeps  his  fast  well,  but  I  never  yet 
caught  him  at  his  prayers,  nor  does  he  go  much  to  the 
mosque.  Yesterday  I  came  suddenly  upon  two  young¬ 
sters,  the  Rais's  slaves,  who  at  mid-day  were  devouring 
roasted  locusts  and  drinking  water,  in  the  style  of 
sumptuous  feasting.  I  called  out,  “ Holloa!  how  now'? 
are  you  feasting  or  fasting'?"  They  began  laughing  and 
then  handed  me  some  roast  locusts,  to  bribe  me  not  to 
blab.  My  taleb  caught  a  slave  in  my  house  eating  also 
roasted  locusts,  and  asked  him  if  he  should  like  to  be 
roasted  in  hell-fire  ? 

21s*. — The  old  blind  man  is  the  most  regular  patient. 
The  novelty  of  being  doctored  or  quacked  by  a  Christian 
is  wearing  away.  Wrote  to-day  to  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  British 
Vice-Consul  of  Mourzuk.  Said,  in  visiting  his  friends, 
*  o  2 
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for  he  has  now  his  circle ,  brought  me  a  present  of  Dan - 
zagou ,  in  Arabic  Kashhash.  This  is  a  seed  of  the  size 
of  a  large  hip,  and  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour;  it  is 
used  sometimes  as  medicine,  mostly  for  necklace  beads, 
and  is  native  of  Soudan,  where  it  abounds.  He  also 
brought  some  Morrashee ,  in  Arabic  Jidglan.  This  is  a 
species  of  millet,  a  product  of  Soudan.  The  Blacks, 
Moors,  and  Arabs  all  eat  it  with  gusto.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  edible  seed  brought  over  The  Desert 
from  Soudan,  chiefly  as  Saharan  luxuries.  Had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  people  of  the  Ben-Weleed ,  and 
found  them  extremely  sociable.  One  of  them  had  been 
to  Leghorn,  and  described  the  houses  as  seven  stories 
high,  and  the  port  free.  These  were  his  strongest  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  worth  observing  here  the  universal  free¬ 
masonry  of  the  mercantile  spirit.  As  a  merchant,  he 
could  understand  and  recollect  a  free-port  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  honour  of  this  anecdote  have  the 
Leaguers. 

A  man  showed  me  a  sore  place  on  his  arm,  which  he 
called  AraW'-El-Abeed  This  was  a  large 

raised  pimple,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  opening, 
and  from  which  aperture  there  issued  from  time  to  time 
a  very  fine  worm,  like  the  finest  silk-thread,  and  some¬ 
times  not  much  thicker  than  a  spider’s  web,  in  small 
detached  lengths.  This  worm  is  often  of  the  enormous 
length  of  twenty  yards,  gradually  oozing  out  piecemeal. 
It  is  a  common  disease  of  Soudan  where  the  merchants 


*  The  Arabic  seems  to  be  used  for  a  pustule  or  small 

tumour.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  tumour  of  a  camel.  There  is 
also  the  term  (  "^e,  “  decayed  flesh  or  bone.” 
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catch  the  infection,  and  bring  it  over  The  Desert.  It  is 
said  to  be  acquired  principally  by  drinking  the  waters  of 
that  country. 

By  the  wars  before  the  occupation  of  the  Turks,  Tri¬ 
poli  had  become  exhausted  of  its  wealth,  and  its  trade 
and  agriculture  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  country 
was  divided  into  two  armed  factions  of  the  ancient 
family,  money  was  borrowed  at  the  most  extravagant,  and 
sometimes  500  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  jewels  of  the  an¬ 
cient  family  were  bartered  away  for  arms  and  provisions* 
to  carry  on  the  war.  A  large  collection  of  splendid 
diamonds  were  sold  for  something  like  an  old  song. 
Most  of  these  got  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.  I  saw 
some  in  the  hands  of  an  European  gentleman,  who 
assured  me  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
them  for  a  fourth,  and  some  of  them  for  a  seventh,  of 
their  value.  When  the  Turks  usurped  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country.  But  they 
had  also  to  put  down  a  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Arabs, 
which  occupied  several  years  of  exterminating  war. 
This  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  unfortunate  Regency 
of  Tripoli,  and  plunged  it  into  complete  ruin.  There 
was,  however,  one  city,  far  in  The  Desert,  which  ap¬ 
peared  unaffected  by  these  sanguinary  and  wasting 
revolutions — the  holy-merchant-marabout  city  of  Gha- 
dames!  the  pacific  character  of  whose  inhabitants  seemed 
to  place  it  without  the  pale  of  such  dire  turmoils.  But 
the  Turks  (the  war  with  the  Arabs  ended,  and  at  lei¬ 
sure)  began  to  look  about,  and  thought  they  saw  an 
Eldorado  looming  beautifully  in  the  mirage  of  The 
Desert,  which  would  speedily  replenish  their  exhausted 
treasures,  and  put  the  Government  of  Tripoli  in  easy 
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pecuniary  circumstances.  A  pretext  was  soon  found  to 
excavate  in  this  newly  discovered  Desert  mine.  “  The 
people  of  Ghadames,"  said  the  Pashas  of  Tripoli,  “  are 
rebels — they  sympathized  with  the  Arabs — they  did 
not  come  forward  to  help  us  to  exterminate  the  Arabs — 
they  must  now  pay  for  their  disaffection."  A  forced 
contribution  was  therefore  immediately  levied  upon  them 
of  50,000  mahboubs  and  upwards,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  stripped  of  their  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments,  and  houses  ransacked,  to  make  up  the  amount  at 
once.  Ten  thousand  mahboubs  were  also  demanded  annu¬ 
ally.  This  new  demand  threw  the  city  into  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  the  men  brought  out  the  women  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  streets,  who  fell  upon  their  faces  before 
the  officers  of  the  Pasha,  and  implored  them  not  to 
deprive  their  wives  and  children  of  bread.  It  was  at 
last  settled  they  should  pay  6,250  mahboubs,  as  an  an¬ 
nual  contribution.  Under  the  Caramaniy  dynasty  they 
paid  only  some  850  mahboubs  per  annum,  besides  being 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
Now,  whilst  the  people  are  complaining  of  the  large 
amount  of  taxation  imposed  upon  them,  and  pleading 
their  impossibility  to  pay  up  arrears — in  this  irritable 
state  of  things — an  order  comes  from  Ahmed  Effendi  in 
The  Mountains,  to  collect  an  additional  contribution  of 
3,225  mahboubs,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being  wanted 
to  maintain  troops  in  Fezzan,  and  keep  open  the  com¬ 
munications  of  commerce.  This  intelligence  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  astounded  the  few  remaining  merchants  who  have 
any  money,  that  they  nearly  lost  their  senses,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  being  very  ill,  and  unable  to  attend  to  their 
ordinary  business.  The  money  for  the  last  four  months 
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is  not  jet  collected,  and  the  people  saj  they  cannot  pay 
up.  Our  Rais  has  three  times  represented  to  the  Pasha 
the  inability  of  the  people,  but  the  answer  always  is, 
“ money  must  be  had”  I  expect  to  witness  some  cruel 
scenes  of  extortion  practised  before  I  leave  this  place, 
like  what  I  saw  in  The  Mountains.”  I  observe  now  the 
Rais  can’t  keep  a  respectable  collector.  No  native  of 
Ghadames  will  collect  for  him.  Sometimes  he  sends  the 
Arab  soldiers,  who  abuse  the  defaulters.  Once  an  Arab 
soldier  got  hold  of  a  poor  man  in  the  street,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine,  to  drag  him  off  before  the  Rais.  I 
told  him  to  stop  a  moment,  and  then  having  ascertained 
how  much  it  was — about  one  shilling  and  eight-pence— 
paid  the  money  and  got  the  poor  fellow  clear  this  time. 
Sheikh  Makouran  is  a  true  patriot.  Whenever  he  sees 
anybody  dragged  off  in  this  sway  through  the  streets,  in 
spite  of  the  Governor,  and  his  being  a  member  of  the 
Divan,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  impede  the  course  of 
justice  ( extortion f),  abuses  with  all  his  might  the  officer, 
and  if  he  can’t  rescue  the  defaulter,  pays  the  money 
himself :  so  strives  for  public  liberty  this  Hampden  of 
The  Desert! 

To-day,  had  a  proof  of  the  rancorous  enmity  of  the 
ancient  factions.  A  merchant  of  the  Ben  Welleed,  who 
wished  to  visit  me,  said,  “  I  must  come  round  the  city, 
for  I  dorit  hnow  the  streets  of  the  Ben  Wezeet.  Thank 
God !  I  never  went  through  them  in  my  life.”  This  he 
said  with  vehemence,  intimating  that  he  never  would 
enter  the  streets  of  the  Ben  Wezeet  as  long  as  he  lived. 
A  ghafalah  has  arrived  from  the  oases  of  Fezzan,  bring¬ 
ing  corn  and  dates,  productions  abundant  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. 
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22 nd. — Weather  continues  cool.  Few  more  patients. 
Present  of  dates  from  one  of  them.  Very  little  meat 
now  killed  in  Ghadames,  less  and  less  every  day.  What 
will  become  of  this  once  flourishing  city  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people  against  the  residence  of  an 
European  in  this  city  have  apparently  disappeared ; 
people  are  increasingly  civil ;  many  would  willingly  look 
upon  me  as  their  protector,  were  I  made  Consul,  but 
unfortunately  for  them,  I  am  not  ambitious  of,  nor  have 
any  inclination  for,  the  honour. 

This  morning  heard  a  curious  opinion  about  Younas, 
or  Jonas  (Jonah),  for  the  Arabs,  like  the  Greeks4',  some¬ 
times  change  the  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  n  into  a  2. 
Probably  they  got  their  traditions  through  the  Greeks  or 
the  Greek  language.  I  was  talking  with  a  taleb  about 
longevity,  when  he  observed,  “  There  is  but  one  person 
who  is  always  alive.”  “  Who  is  that  ?”  I  inquired  very 
anxiously.  “  It  is  our  lord  Jonas,  who  is  living  in 
distant  and  unknown  parts  of  the  world,”  he  said.  “  Is 
he  alone?”  I  further  inquired.  “No,”  he  added,  “he 
has  with  him  a  hundred  thousand  people,  who  live  to  a 
great  age,  but  who  at  last  die,  whilst  he  is  always  living. 
Then  as  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  he  also  never  died, 
and  went  up  to  heaven  alive.  The  Jews  (the  curse  of 
God  upon  them !)  only  killed  his  likeness .”  I  have 
always  observed  these  mysterious  events  to  transpire  in 
some  unknown  and  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  took 
the  liberty  of  telling  this  taleb  that  the  “  smoke-ships” 
(steamers)  could  soon  make  every  place  in  the  world 
near  and  known,  and  then  we  might  find  out  the  resi- 


*  'lavas.  Esaias  is  changed  in  the  same  way. 
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dence  of  Jonah  as  well  as  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  story  of  the  ten  tribes  is  pretty  well  known.  A 
Maroquine  rabbi  told  me  they  are  somewhere  about  the 
regions  of  Gog  and  Magog,  in  Central  Asia,  situate  in  a 
country  where  there  is  a  river  running  perpetually  six 
days  out  of  seven,  very  rapid  and  full  of  stones,  so  that 
they  cannot  pass  it  and  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  On 
the  seventh  it  stops,  when  it  might  be  passed,  but  on  the 
Sabbath  day  the  law  does  not  permit  them  to  travel. 
This  is  the  Barbary  version.  Central  Asia  is  still  the 
land  of  mysteries  for  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
The  Russians  have  done  little  to  dispel  these  mysteries, 
if  they  have  not  tried  to  envelop  these  lands  in  pro¬ 
founder  obscurity,  for  political  purposes  ;  but  had  we 
been  established  in  Affghanistan,  we  might  have  disco¬ 
vered  Jibel  Kaj \  the  retreat  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the 
strange  stony  river,  the  ten  tribes,  and  all  the  other 
objects  of  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  superstition.  But 
as  with  the  famous  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  abode 
of  perfectly  happy  mortals,  which  were  shifted  farther 
and  farther  from  actual  observation  by  the  progress  of 
ancient  discovery,  so  the  mysterious  retreat  of  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  ever-living  Jonas  will  be  transferred  to 
other  unknown  lands  when  modern  discovery  shall  have 
exhausted  Central  Asia. 

Met  Sheikh  Makouran:  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  extraordinary  contribution.  He  said 
he  couldn’t  tell,  people  had  no  money  :  Rais  had  so 
written  to  Tripoli,  but  was  reprimanded  by  the  Pasha. 
Advised  him  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Pasha,  or  the 
British  Consul-General.  Had  another  example  of  the 
bad  system  of  collecting  monies,  as  often  in  Mahometan 
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States,  by  means  of  common  soldiers.  These  fellows  do 
all  the  dirty  jobs,  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of 
extortion  ;  the  more  respectable  officials  shun  these  dis¬ 
agreeable  transactions,  especially  if  they  be  natives  of 
the  place  where  the  taxes  are  collected.  A  great  dis¬ 
turbance  was  in  the  streets,  the  people  almost  fighting 
with  these  extortioner  ruffians.  Going  farther  on,  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  ludicrous  happened.  The  soldiers  could 
not  read,  no  person  would  read  their  papers  for  them, 
and  they  could  not  find  out  the  person  on  whom  they 
were  to  make  their  demands,  although  the  parties  were 
actually  present.  They  then  came  to  me  to  read  their 
papers.  I  asked  them,  “  Whether  they  thought  it  showed 
any  of  the  friendship  which  they  professed  towards  me 
to  embroil  me  with  the  people  of  the  country,  whose 
hospitality  I  was  receiving  V  They  were  so  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  my  appeal,  that  they  went  off  without 
replying.  A  Ghadamsee  peasant  called  to  me,  “Yacob, 
you  must  be  our  Consul 

Afternoon,  Essnousee  left  for  Ghat.  Being  extremely 
attached  to  this  merchant,  I  went  to  see  him  off.  About 
thirty  of  the  Ben  Weleed  (for  he  is  of  this  faction)  accom¬ 
panied  him,  the  most  respectable  of  this  division  of  the 
the  city  ;  I  was  glad  to  see  a  person,  in  whom  hereafter 
I  might  have  to  place  implicit  confidence,  so  much 
esteemed.  Ilis  friends  set  to  and  loaded  his  camel 
before  starting,  as  many  as  could  find  any  thing,  each 
taking  an  article  of  harness  or  equipment.  This  I 
observed  often  afterwards.  It  is  reckoned  friendly. 
By  such  conduct  they  show  they  are  willing  to  render  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power  to  their  friend.  I  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  route  of  Ghat  with  Essnousee  half  an  hour 
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or  more,  bade  him  farewell  and  returned.  His  brothers 
and  a  slave  left  him  with  me.  The  merchant  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  desert  journey  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  absolutely  alone ,  for  he  had  only  a  Touarick  camel- 
driver.  This  demonstrates  the  security  of  the  route.  I 
said  to  the  people  afterwards,  “  Is  he  not  afraid  to  go 
alone  V’  “  No,”  was  the  answer,  “  they  will  only  meet 
Touaricks,  and  these  are  our  friends.  You  have  only  to 
pay  a  small  trifle  of  toll  in  different  parts  of  the  route 
and  you  are  quite  safe.  Sometimes  you  don't  pay  this." 
Essnousee  will  reach  Ghat  in  twelve,  whilst  a  quick  cara¬ 
van  requires  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days.  With  first-rate 
camels  the  journey  could  be  performed  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
Strange  infatuation !  I  felt  an  almost  irrepressible  desire 
to  accompany  Essnousee  as  I  was ,  and  to  plunge  anew 
into  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  The  Desert.  But 
such  is  man,  a  creature  of  daring  or  absurd  impulses ! 
and  the  more  he  moves,  and  roams,  and  rambles,  the 
more  (in  modern  phrase)  locomotive  he  is — the  less  he 
likes  repose,  and  seeks  unceasingly  such  perilous  stimu¬ 
lants.  Observed,  on  returning,  amongst  the  loose  stones 
scattered  upon  the  surface  of  The  Desert,  a  great  quantity 
of  rubbish,  like  brick-bats  thrown  out  from  a  brick-kiln, 
giving  the  face  of  the  ground  a  burnt  and  volcanic 
appearance.  Picked  some  up  and  could  hardly  believe 
but  what  they  were  burnt  bricks.  The  Ben  Weleed, 
who  accompanied  Essnousee,  instead  of  the  short  and 
direct  road  through  the  streets  of  the  Ben  Wezeet,  took 
a  circuitous  route  round  the  inner  walls  of  the  city  to 
arrive  at  the  gate  of  departure,  showing  me  how  great 
was  still  the  force  of  these  factions.  Essnousee  himself 
told  me  he  never  went  through  the  streets  of  the  Ben 
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Wezeet,  nor  did  he  expect  he  ever  should  in  this 
world. 

24 th. — Yesterday  and  to-day  employed  in  writing  for 
the  Shantah  (Turkish,  for  mail).  Rais  in  a  good  humour 
this  evening.  Two  camels  came  in  from  The  Sahara,  one 
day's  journey,  laden  with  wood  for  the  Rais.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  offered  some  to  me.  The  fact  is,  I  purchased  a  camel¬ 
load  a  few  days  ago,  and  his  Excellency's  servants  had 
nearly  begged  it  all  away.  People  generally  burn  dried 
and  dead  branches  of  the  palm,  which,  in  this  season,  is 
abundant.  It  is  not  good  fire-wood;  there  is  plenty  of 
flame  and  smoke,  but  little  heat.  Said,  on  my  return 
from  the  Rais,  assures  me  he  has  heard  from  his  visitors, 
the  Touarick  slaves,  that  now  the  Touaricks  do  not  beat 
their  slaves,  but  esteem  all  men  souwa,  souwa,  (“  equal") ; 
it  was  not  so  in  former  times.  Free  and  enlightened 
America  may  have  yet  to  learn  lessons  of  freedom  and 
humanity  from  the  savages  of  The  Sahara  ! 

Purchased  a  Thob*,  a  species  of  large  lizard.  It  is 
common  in  The  Sahara.  The  Touaricks  eat  them,  and 
say  they  are  medicine  for  a  pain  or  weakness  in  the 
back.  This  may  have  been  surmised  from  the  ideal 
resemblance  between  the  strength  of  their  backs,  which  is 
scaly  and  bony,  and  strongly  bound  together,  and  the 
strength  it  is  likely  to  communicate  unto  persons  having 
a  weak  or  crippled  spine.  They  are  pretty  good  eating, 
and  taste  something  like  the  kid  of  the  goat ;  the  tail  is 
esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy.  I  tasted  of  this  which  I 
bought,  and  liked  it.  There  is  no  lizard  of  this  species 
in  Soudan.  A  Touarick  told  me  that,  having  found  one 


aJ|,  Thob — monitor:  probably,  monitor  pulchra. 
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in  The  Desert,  he  carried  it  to  Soudan,  where  a  Negro 
prince  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  gave  him  for  it  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  young  female  slave.  The  Arabs  tame  the 
Thob,  and  he  grows  very  fond.  Some  of  them  are  very 
large.  This  I  purchased  is  only  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  about  ten  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  large  and  tortoise-shaped,  with  a  small  mouth.  It 
is  covered  with  scales,  or  “  scaly  mail,”  and  its  tail  is  about 
four  inches  long,  composed  of  a  series  of  broad  thick  and 
sharp  bones.  It  has  four  feet,  or  rather  hands ,  for,  as 
the  Arabs  say,  “  It  has  hands  like  Ben- Adam  (man¬ 
kind).”  All  the  body,  back  and  flanks,  are  covered  by 
shining  scales,  of  the  colour  of  a  darked-spotted  grey, 
with  spots  white  and  light  under  the  belly.  It  runs 
very  awkwardly  on  account  of  its  bulky  tail,  and  to  look 
at  is  a  miniature  aligator  or  crocodile.  It  is  almost 
harmless,  fighting  a  little  now  and  then;  its  appearance, 
however,  is  rather  forbidding.  It  hides  in  the  dry  sandy 
holes  of  The  Sahara.  A  drop  of  water,  say  the  Arabs, 
would  hurt  it.  The  traditions  of  the  Mohammedans 
mention  that  Mahomet  did  not  himself  eat  the  Thob,  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  prohibit  it  to  his  followers. 
The  Saharan  merchants,  in  traversing  The  Desert,  fre¬ 
quently  make  a  good  meal  of  the  Thob.  Whilst  talking 
of  the  Thob,  the  people  said  the  flesh  of  parrots  was 
poison  for  Ben-Adam. 

2 5th. — Another  of  my  patients  dead,  of  a  raging 
fever  caught,  it  is  said,  “  by  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the 
house  in  the  open  air.”  The  moon  struck  him,  they  say. 
According  to  the  Psalms,  “  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night”  ~ 

They  let  him  remain  seven  days  without  sending  for 
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me,  when  it  was  too  late  to  administer  my  fever  powders. 
I  fetched  an  old  gentleman  who  could  bleed  to  have  him 
bled,  but  they  refused,  saying  it  was  now  late.  The 
old  blood-letter  vexed  at  their  refusal,  said,  “Well,  if  I 
mustn't  bleed  him,  let  me  pray  for  him and,  immedi¬ 
ately  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  in  which  they  all  joined 
willingly.  On  telling  a  Ghadamsee  I  ate  some  Thob,  he 
said,  “  Ah,  that's  forbidden ;  the  Thob  was  formerly  a 
human  being,  before  it  had  its  present  shape.  Don't  you 
see  its  hands  are  still  human?”  The  notion  of  the 
V  transmigration  of  souls  lingers  in  these  parts,  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  not  generally  received.  I  observed  this  man 
afterwards  fattening  his  sheep  with  date-stones,  broken 
into  small  pieces.  Almost  every  family,  however  small, 
have  their  sheep  to  fatten.  Pounded  date-stones  are  also 
given  to  camels  for  fattening.  Writing  for  amusement 
with  my  taleb,  I  recollected  a  verse  in  the  Koran,  which 
I  wrote  : — 

uJ 

This  filled  him  with  surprise  and  horror,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  scratched  it  out,  as  too  pure  and  holy  a  thing  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  an  Infidel.  The  translation  is  : — 
“We  (God)  have  sent  thee  (Mahomet)  only  for  mercy  to 
mankind or,  “  Thy  mission  to  man,  0  Mahomet !  is 
only  mercy."  Such  credit  all  impostors  and  pretenders 
to  revelation  claim  for  themselves,  and  such  an  object 
they  declare  to  be  the  end  of  their  mission,  although  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  breath,  they  don't  forget 
to  doom  all  those  who  reject  their  authority  to  perdition. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  necessary  evil  in  propagating 
new  religions  and  new  sects.  But  enough  of  this — may 
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the  world  grow  more  kindly — let  us  hope  it  will.  This 
morning  arrived  a  single  Arab  from  Fezzan.  It  would 
appear  extreme  hardihood  when  we  reflect,  that  for  nine 
days,  there  is  not  a  house,  and  scarcely  a  resting-place. 
The  Arab  was  mounted  on  a  camel.  This  arrival,  as 
Essnousee's  departure,  shows  the  security  of  the  routes 
in  some  directions.  The  Arab  told  me  he  made  his 
journey  in  nine  days,  and  stopped  occasionally  on  the 
road  to  sleep  and  refresh  himself.  In  the  night  he  tied 
his  camel's  leg  to  his  own  leg,  so  that  if  it  attempted  to 
stray,  it  would  awake  him. 

Nothing  new  with  Rais.  Speaking  of  the  Arabs,  he 
says,  “  You  know  Arabs  to  be  very  devils.  There  are 
two  ways  to  consider  Arabs,  but  whichever  way  they 
are  robbers  and  assassins  When  they  are  famished,  they 
plunder  in  order  to  eat ;  when  their  bellies  are  full,  they 
plunder  because  they  kick  and  are  insolent.  Now,  we 
(Turks)  keep  them  upon  low  diet  in  The  Mountains ;  they 
have  little,  and  always  a  little  food.  This  is  the  Sul¬ 
tan's  tareeh  (government)  to  manage  them.  Their 
spirits  are  kept  down  and  broken,  and  they  are  submis¬ 
sive."  He  then  told  me  he  had  held  a  Divan  to  obtain 
the  extra  contribution  of  3,200  mahboubs,  for  the  Pasha; 
but  the  people  protested  they  could  not  pay  such  an 
amount.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Warrington,  stating 
this  circumstance,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  assist  the 
people  in  any  way.  I  thought  it  a  bare  possibility  that 
the  hand  of  foreign  diplomacy  might  be  stretched  out  to 
save  this  city,  which  had  flourished  in  the  pursuits  of  its 
own  peaceful  commerce  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

.  .  .  To  mitigate  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  de¬ 

mand,  the  Rais  observed,  that  before  the  Sultan  occupied 
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Ghadames,  the  country  between  this  and  Tripoli  was 
full  of  banditti.  “  The  Arabs  of  The  Mountains,”  he 
added,  “were  all  banditti,  those  amongst  whom  you 
resided  eight  days.  The  Touaricks  were  not  so  bad,  they 
generally  protected  Ghadamsee  merchants.  Now  since 
the  Sultan,  there  are  only  the  Shanbah  and  the  Sebaah, 
therefore  the  Ghadamseeah  must  pay.”  So,  Audi  alteram 
partem. 

26th. — To-day,  resident  thirty  days  in  Ghadames 
which  time  I  have  certainly  not  lost.  Written  a  good 
deal  of  MS.,  such  as  it  is,  and  several  letters ;  besides, 
applied  myself  to  reading  and  writing  Arabic.  Likewise 
distributed  medicines  to  a  considerable  number  of  inva¬ 
lids.  Wish  to  pass  the  next  month  as  profitably  as  the 
month  gone.  My  expenses  of  living,  including  a  guard  to 
sleep  in  the  house  at  night,  and  Said,  are  only  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen-pence  per  day ;  this,  however,  excludes 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Besides,  Sheikh  Makouran  refuses 
to  take  anything  for  house-rent,  saying,  “It  would  be 
against  the  will  of  God  to  receive  money  from  you,  who 
are  our  sure  friend,  and  our  guest  of  hospitality.”  Few 
patients,  in  comparison  with  the  past.  As  the  winter 
approaches,  the  cases  of  ophthalmia  are  less.  In  the 
precipitation  of  leaving  Tripoli,  brought  little  ink  with 
me,  and  most  of  that  I  gave  away  ;  so  am  obliged  to  go 
about  the  town  to  beg  a  little.  The  custom  is,  when 
one  person  wants  ink,  he  begs  it  of  another.  Went  to 
Ben  Weleed,  who  procured  me  a  supply. 

My  intercourse  has  been  mostly  with  Ben  Wezeet, 
but  to  day  I  visited  Ben  Weleed  at  the  Bab-Es- Sagheer, 
(“the  little  gate,”)  or  the  Bab-Es- Saneeah,  “the  gate 
of  the  garden,”)  where  there  were  about  forty  of  the 
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most  respectable  of  this  faction  assembled  in  a  sort  of  gos¬ 
siping  divan  amongst  themselves.  They  told  me  they  met 
here  every  morning,  and  chatted  over  the  news  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  Usually  they  meet  just  after  sunrise,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  this  way  they  pass  a  cool  and  fragrant  hour,  full 
of  the  odoriferous  breathings  of  the  gardens  as  the  day  is 
awakening.  I  asked  one,  who  were  the  richer,  the 
Weleed  or  the  Wezeet  %  He  replied,  with  an  honourable 
frankness,  “The  Wezeet”  Observed  manv  of  the  men 
had  their  eyelids  blackened,  like  the  women,  with  KoheP'% 
and  also  their  finger-nails  and  toe-nails  dyed  dark-red 
with  henna f.  I  confessed  I  was  surprised  at  this  mon¬ 
strous  effeminacy.  One  of  these  -fe^y-gentlemen  was  the 
son  of  the  powerful  Ettanee  family  ;  he  was  brought  up 
to  the  Church,  and  of  great  promise,  bidding  fair  to  be 
future  Kady  or  Archbishop.  He  put  a  curious  question 
to  me,  “  How  much  is  the  expense  of  a  journey  from 
Malta  to  Constantinople  V*  When  I  satisfied  him,  he 
said,  “  I  shall  go  and  buy  some  slaves  at  Ghat,  and  then 
convey  them  to  Constantinople.  Don't  you  think  I  shall 
make  money  by  itU  I  told  him  he  would  not  find 
anybody  at  Malta  to  convey  slaves  to  Constantinople; 
and  if  he  took  them  there,  they  would  be  set  at  liberty,  for 
a  slave  once  touching  British  territory  became  free.  To 
this  he  replied  only,  “  I  know — I  knew  before.”  I  was 
extremely  glad  he  did  know  it.  It  is  strange  to  see  a 
young  man  of  this  description  so  avariciously  turn  himself 

*  Kohel ,  “  powder  of  lead,”  name  derived  from  tlie  epithet 

“  black 

Henna,  “  Lawsonia  alba/’  Law.  The  Henna  shrub  is 

cultivated  in  irrigated  fields  at  Ghabs  (Tunis),  and  is  a  source  of 
wealth. 
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into  a  slave-dealer,  but  Mohammedan  priests  frequently 
trade. 

Marabouts  in  The  Mountains  are  mostly  camel-drivers ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  priests,  marabouts,  and  kadys 
perform  sacred  duties  gratis.  An  order  of  priesthood 
exists,  though  it  is  not  kept  up  very  distinctly  from  lay¬ 
men,  but  it  is  an  honour  to  them,  “  to  work  in  the  service 
of  God  for  nothing,”  and  is  worthy  of  the  imita  tion  of 
Christians.  My  new  clerical  friend  gave  me  a  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  things  having  two  names,  a  classical  one  and 
a  vulgar  one.  The  Kohel  is  also  called  Athmed , 
which  is  its  classical  name.  Senna  is  called  hasheeshah , 
literally  “  herbs,”  its  vulgar  name,  and  U«j, 
“  senna  of  Mecca”  (literally,  of  the  inviolable,)  which  is 
its  classical  name.  A  little  senna  is  found  casually  in 
the  gardens  of  Ghadames ;  but  the  country  of  Senna,  in 
The  Sahara,  is  Aheer,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the 
Touaricks.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  Tout ,  (cijy9)  the 
small  white  mulberry,  which  is  planted  in  little  squares 
of  the  city.  Speaking  of  the  Touaricks,  he  said  :  “  These 
people  are  getting  dissatisfied  with  us.  Formerly  we 
paid  them  better ;  but  being  robbed  of  our  money  by 
the  Turks,  we  can't  give  them  much.  They  smell  also  a 
disagreeable  odour  now.  Formerly  they  came  in  and 
went  out  our  city  as  a  garden.”  “  What  odour  is  that  V 
I  asked.  “  It’s  that  Rais,”  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  The 
fact  is,  the  Touaricks  felt  themselves  more  at  home  before 
the  Turks  came  here,  which  everybody  can  imagine. 

This  afternoon,  whilst  talking  with  the  people  about 
their  antiquities,  one  of  them  said,  “  There  are  some 
figures  remaining.”  I  immediately  asked  him  to  show 
them  to  me.  The  youngster  volunteered ;  and,  to  my 
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great  joy,  I  was  taken  off  to  a  garden,  where  I  saw  the 
bas-relief  drawn  above.  I  then  thought  about  getting  it 
in  a  quiet  way  to  my  house  ;  so  I  went  up  to  the  owner 
of  the  garden  in  which  it  lay,  and  said  to  him  in  a  very 
careless,  indifferent  manner,  “  What’s  the  good  of  the 
stone  to  you  -— you  may  give  it  me  ;  perhaps  it  will  be  of 
some  use.”  The  man  replied  at  once,  “  Aye,  Christian, 
take  it.”  The  youngster,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  brought 
it  off  forthwith  upon  his  head.  I  followed  him  in  secret 
triumph,  thinking  myself  very  fortunate ;  for  if  any  noise 
had  been  made,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  several  dollars 
for  it,  whatever  might  have  been  its  real  value,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  not  have  got  it  at  all.  Indeed,  some  of  the  people 
were  very  jealous  ;  and  when  I  returned,  they  called  out 
flous !  flous  !  (“  money  !  money  !”)  They  thought  I 
had  got  a  rich  prize,  and  I  hope  I  have.  I  told  them,  if 
anybody  had  any  flous,  it  would  be  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  who  gave  me  the  slab.  The  sketch  represents, 
apparently,  a  soldier  holding  or  feeding  a  horse,  but  of 
what  age  and  country  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  leaving 
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that  to  antiquarians.  St*  is  broken  off  halt  and  otherwise 

V°"  C  &V*A  ^ 

pecked  and  mutilated  by  the  people.  It  is  a  pious  act 
of  religion  to  deface  stones  representing  figures  of  any 


sort,  to  decapitate  *  heads,-.  Df  statues,  and  destroy  every 
shape  and  symbol  of  the  human  likeness,  not  excepting 
likenesses  of  animals.  An  old  Ghadamsee  doctor, 
very  fond  of  me,  was,  however,  extremely  glad  when  he 
saw  me  in  possession  of  the  slab.  He  kept  saying,  “Ah, 
Yakob,  that's  your  grandfathers  (ancestors).  See  !  isn't 
it  wonderful  \  Ah,  that's  your  grandfathers  of  the  time 
of  Sidi  Nimrod.  Take  it  home  with  you.  Ah,  that's 
your  grandfathers !" 

This  evening,  heard  that  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
Ghadames  had  adopted  my  suggestion  of  sending  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  Tripoli,  to  state  their  inability  to  meet  the 
new  and  extraordinary  demand  of  3,200  mahboubs,  the 
Governor  consenting  to  their  determination. 

2  7  th. — Weather  still  cool  and  pleasant,  but  the  flies 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  very  disagreeable.  Am 
obliged  always  to  have  my  room  darkened  when  I  write, 
to  keep  them  from  tormenting  me.  They  increase  as  the 
dates  ripen,  and  soon  after  the  dates  are  gathered  in, 
they  disappear,  and  not  one  is  to  be  found  during  the 
winter.  Haj  Mansour  gave  me  to-day  a  meneshsha 


(lAixi)  or  fly-flap,  made  of  the  long  flowing  beard  of 
the  Wadan.  It  is  a  most  effective  whipper-away  of  the 
flies.  It  instantly  disperses  them,  the  fine  strong  hair  of 
the  Wadan’s  beard  hitting  them  like  pins  and  needles. 
This  species  of  fly-flap  is  greatly  valued  in  Soudan,  where 
it  sells  at  a  high  price.  The  hairs  which  are  of  a  dull  grey 
or  red  brown,  are  usually  dyed  with  henna  when  made 
up  into  fly-flaps.  I  expressed  myself  extremely  obliged 
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to  the  Haj.  Wadan  (Ar.  Oudad  (Berber 

and  English  Mouflon ,  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  animals 
between  the  goat  and  the  bullock*.  It  is  common  in  the 
Southern  Atlas  of  Morocco,  and  is  hunted  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  sands  of  Ghadames  during  winter  by  the  Souf 
Arabs,  and  brought  in  and  sold  for  butcher's  meat. 
Wadan  is  said  to  be  medicine  by  the  people,  and  tastes 
like  high  flavoured  coarse  venison.  Three  or  four  only 
have  been  sent  to  Englandf.  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Bar¬ 
bary  States,  makes  it  to  resembles  a  calf,  but  it  rather 
resembles  a  large  goat  or  a  horned  sheep.  Besides  the 
Wadan  and  the  Thob,  Saharan  people  eat  many  animals 
which  hungry  Europeans  might  eat,  amongst  the  rest 
rats  and  mice,  when  in  good  condition.  But  the  mouse 
is  the  large  mouse  of  The  Sahara.  The  Rais  had  a  live 
Wadan  which  died  just  before  my  arrival.  He  regretted 
much  as  he  would  have  given  it  to  me.  His  Excellency 
promises  to  get  me  one. 

Nimrod  is  always  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ghadamseeah 
as  the  founder  of  their  city.  They  are  especially  fond 
of  calling  him  a  Christian.  He  is  often  called  my  grand¬ 
father,  although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  my 
descent  in  a  direct  line  from  so  august  a  progenitor.  The 
European  reader  recollects  where  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jewish  earlyrecords, — 

rrirr,“'03b  Tsrlaa  rrn  ror? 

t  :  •• :  •  •  -  *  r  T 

“  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  Gen.  x.  9. 
In  the  Arabic  translation  the  word  employed  for 

*  It  is  the  Ovis  Tragelaphus  of  Zoologists. 

f  I  was  fellow-passenger  from  Mogador  with  the  male  oudad, 
now  at  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens.  He  is  a  very  fine  animal, 
but  has  but  one  eye. 
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“  mighty,”  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  i.  e. 
the  £  representing  the  j ,  omitting  any  word  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  TB ;  but  the  Moors  understand  generally  by 

U/ 

the  term  ^L^.,  “  a  tyrant”  and  “  a  conqueror.”  So 
Hammoudah  Bashaw,  the  great  Bey  of  Tunis,  is  called 

by  a  faithful  Tunisian  historian  of  that  country,  a 
But,  perhaps,  in  those  remote  times,  the  hunter  and  the 
tyrant,  as  in  the  Roman  Commodus,  were  joined  in  one 
and  the  same  person.  Certainly  this  is  the  natural  sense 
of  the  combination  of  the  terms  TX""Ua.  To  this  might 
easily  be  added  man-hunter  and  slave-maker,  a  worthy 
attribute  of  Nimrod.  The  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  of  the 
Bentinck  school,  ought,  however  to  protest  against  this 
supposition.  Properly  Nimrod  is  the  Hercules  of  the 
Moors  of  North  Africa.  According  to  them  he  emerged 
from  the  East,  overran  and  founded  several  cities  in  The 
Sahara,  conquered  all  before  him,  put  his  feet  upon  the 
neck  of  all  nations,  and  then  passed  the  Straits  of  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  Hercules,  and  built  the  far-famed 
Andalous  (Spain),  as  also  Paris  and  London,  and  no 
doubt  planted  the  germ  of  the  future  courses  of  Epsom 
and  Ascot,  of  which  he  is  in  our  day  made  the  mighty 
patron  and  the  ruling  god#. 

*  The  foundation  of  Nimrod’s  reputation  was  laid  in  the  East, 
many  curious  facts  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  Armenian  tra¬ 
dition.  The  Armenian  Bishop,  Dr.  Nerses  Lazar,  says,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  England,  (See  his  Scriptural  and  Analogical  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  World  with  reference  to  an  Univer¬ 
sal  Commercial  Harmony ,  published  by  Bentley,  London,  1846)  : — 
“In  the  second  age  of  the  world,  just  on  entering  the  second 
century,  Nimrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth;  he  was  the 
first  great  warrior,  conqueror,  or  most  severe  governor.  He  was  a 
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After  Nimrod  tlie  people  are  very  fond  of  talking  about 
Enoch ,  who  is  called  in  the  Koran  Edrees  •>o- 
My  taleb  says  that  he  did  not  undergo  the  penalty  of 
nature,  but  was  translated,  as,  indeed,  it  is  recorded  of 
him  in  our  sacred  books.  My  taleb  adds,  “  Enoch  was 
a  tailor,  and  one  day  the  devil  came  to  him  and  offered 
to  sell  him  some  eggs,  declaring  that  in  the  eggs  the 
whole  world  was  included.  Enoch  rejoined,  4  Also  in  the 


mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod 
the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  by  which  means  he  became  a 
mighty  monarch.  For  he  inured  himself  to  labour  by  this  toilsome 
exercise,  and  got  together  a  great  company  of  young  robust  men  to 
attend  him  in  this  sport ;  who  were  hereby  also  fitted  to  'pursue  men 
as  they  had  done  wild  beasts.  (Here  the  Free  Kirk  will  find  the 
beginning  of  the  system  which  they  are  patronizing  in  Yankee 
Land.)  Besides,  in  the  age  of  Nimrod,  the  exercise  of  hunting 
might  win  him  the  hearts  of  men,  whom  he  thus  delivered  from 
wild  beasts,  to  which  they  were  much  exposed  in  their  rude  and 
unprotected  way  of  living ;  so  that  many  at  last  joined  him  in  the 
great  designs  he  formed  of  subduing  men,  and  making  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  neighbouring  people  in  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Assyria. 

The  memory  of  this  hunting  of  his  was  preserved  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  made  Nimrod  the  same  as  Orion,  for  they  joined  the  dog  and  f/" 
the  hare,  the  first  creature  perhaps  that  he  hunted,  with  his  con¬ 
stellation.  He  first  erected  Babylon,  and  Assyria  is  called  the 
land  of  Nimrod,  &c.,  &c.  He  began  to  exalt  himself,  and  he  is 
called  Bel  from  his  dominions,  and  Nimrod  from  his  rebellion 
(against  God).”  The  worthy  prelate  goes  on  giving  a  very  long 
affair  about  the  father  of  huntsmen  and  jockies.  Nimrod  has  come 
up  again  in  this  our  year  of  1847.  The  French  and  English  anti¬ 
quarians  and  excavators  have  dug  him  up,  and  all  his  splendid  pos¬ 
terity  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  Bir-el-Nimroud. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  no  doubt  will  soon  find  his  mark,  or 
cross,  His  Turfy  Highness  not  being  expected  to  be  a  letter ato,  in 
Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped  or  arrow-headed  characters  upon  the 
unbaked  or  sun-dried  bricks  thrown  out  of  the  famous  Nineveh 
mound,  so  that  at  last  Nimroud  will  have  full  justice  done  him  by 
a  grateful  posterity. 
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eye  of  my  needle  is  the  whole  world  comprehended 7 
Immediately  the  eggs  began  to  expand,  and  although 
really  empty,  swelled  out  as  wide  as  the  arms  when 
outstretched.  Enoch  seeing  this  was  all  imposition,  to 
punish  the  impostor,  sewed  up  one  of  the  devil's  eyes, 
who  went  off  in  a  great  rage.  The  needle  of  Enoch  was 
nevertheless  all  powerful,  and  the  devil  has  gone  about 
with  one  eye  ever  since.”  My  taleb  asked  me  whether  I 
ever  heard  of  Noah.  I  opened  the  Arabic  Bible  and 
read  some  passages  about  the  Flood.  “  Y es,”  he  said, 

“  Seedna  ( our  lord )  Noah  was  a  carpenter 
because  he  built  the  ship  (AUII).  I  am  also  a  car¬ 
penter.  I  will  show  you  my  collection  of  tools.  But  I 
don't  work  now  at  this  trade,  except  for  my  amusement.” 
The  people  know  many  of  the  common  trades  which 
they  exercise  occasionally  as  amateurs. 

Nothing  puzzles  the  Touaricks  and  Negroes  so  much  as 
my  gloves.  Am  obliged  to  put  them  on  and  off  fre¬ 
quently  a  dozen  times  a  day,  for  their  especial  gratifi¬ 
cation.  My  Leghorn  hat,  on  the  contrary,  here,  as  in 
The  Mountains,  is  an  object  of  admiration,  on  account  of 
the  fineness  of  the  platting.  It  astonishes  them  how  it 
could  be  done.  The  large  straw  hats,  with  huge  broad 
brims,  worn  in  The  Desert,  are  all  of  the  coarsest 
texture. 

This  morning  made  inquiries  of  the  Touaricks  re¬ 
specting  serpents  in  The  Desert.  Could  obtain  but  little 
information,  the  notions  of  the  Saharan  tribes  in  general 
being  very  confused  about  serpents.  All  serpents  go 
under  the  name  of  lefdah  But  other  names  are 

in  use  hers,  as  xp*,  &c.,  which  apparently  are  the 
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generic  names.  The  book  mentioned  bj  Dr.  Russell  I 
have  not  heard  of.  One  of  the  Touaricks,  however, 
described  to  me  a  serpent  as  being  nearly  as  thick  round 
as  a  man's  body,  but  not  more  than  three  feet  in  its 
greatest  length.  This  serpent  has  also  large  horns.  It 
is  not  at  all  dangerous.  There  is  a  much  longer  serpent 
or  snake,  but  not  more  than  four  inches  round  in  thick¬ 
ness,  which  is  dangerous.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  southern  part  of  Morocco  abounds  with 
monstrous  serpents,  but  in  all  my  route  through  The 
Sahara,  I  met  with  none,  nor  heard  of  any.  It  is  a  very 
old  trick  of  the  poets  and  retailers  of  the  marvellous  to 
people  The  Desert  with  dragons,  and  serpents,  and 
monsters  of  every  kind.  We  know  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  Majerdah  an  enormous  serpent  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  army  of  Regulus.  Batouta,  also,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  pretends  that  “  The  Desert  is 
full  of  serpents."  Even  Caillie,  who  saw  neither  lions 
nor  elephants,  or  very  few  animals  of  any  sort,  says, 
when  at  the  wells  of  Amoul-Gragim ,  “  My  rest  was 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  serpent,  five  feet  and 
a-half  long  and  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  boy  twelve 
years  old.  My  travelling  companions  also  experienced 
similar  visits."  If  this  report  be  correct,  it  evidently 
refers  to  the  harmless  lefdah  mentioned  by  the  Touarick. 
At  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  an 
unusual  number  of  large  snakes  were  seen  this  year 
(1845),  mounting  upon  and  twining  round  the  broken 
shafts  of  pillars  still  standing,  as  if  at  the  command  of 
some  invisible  jinn  ;  but  they  were  all  perfectly  harmless. 
The  jugglers  were  catching  them,  to  exhibit  their  forky 
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tongues  and  snaky  folds,  as  venomous  and  deadly,  to  the 
marvel-loving  crowd.  The  lion  of  The  Desert  is  a  myth. 
The  king  of  beasts  never  leaves  his  rich  domain,  the 
thick  forest  and  pouring  cascade,  where  water  and 
animals  of  prey  abound,  for  the  naked,  arid,  sandy,  and 
rocky  wastes  of  The  Sahara.  The  ancients  and  moderns, 
however,  have  persisted  in  representing  Africa,  not  only 
as  a  country  full  of  monsters,  but  “  always  producing 
some  new  monster , — •” 

Semper  aliquid  novi  Africam  afferre*, 

all  which  is  either  entirely  incorrect  or  a  monstrous 
exaggeration.  It  would  have  been  very  nice  to  fight 
one's  way  through  The  Desert  in  the  midst  of  every  kind 
of  beast  and  monster  which  the  gloomy  imagination  of 
men  may  have  conjured  up  from  the  beginning  of  the 
annals  of  adventure  and  travel;  this  would  have  made 
these  pages  undoubtedly  very  “  stirring  and  exciting." 
Happily  Providence  has  not  filled  up  those  vast  spaces 
which  separate  Northern  and  Central  Africa  with  such 
hideous  tenants!  Sufficient  are  the  evils  of  The  Desert 
to  the  wayfarer  who  sojourns  therein. 

In  the  evening,  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  group 
of  people.  The  subjects,  in  which  they  all  felt  more 
than  ordinary  curiosity,  were,  the  new  world  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  whales  in  it,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  &c.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep,  also,  in  Australia,  amazed  them,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  few  wandering  scattered  flocks  in  The 

*  Pliny.  This  vulgar  error  of  antiquity  is  cited  from  the  Greek 
of  Aristotle.  Aeyercu  Se  ns  7 rapoi/xa  on  aei  tl  AiQvr)  kcuvov. 
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Desert.  I  am  become  a  walking  gazette  amongst  the 
people,  and  ought  to  be  dubbed  “  Geographer  of  The 
Desert.”  They  also  question  me  on  the  relative  forces 
of  the  Christian  Powers,  and  have  a  great  idea  of  the 
military  strength  of  France.  The  capture  of  Algiers 
has  produced  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression  of  the  French 
power  throughout  all  North  Africa.  They  consider 
England  the  great  power  on  the  sea,  and  France  on  the 
land.  I  have,  besides,  to  tell  them  of  the  population  of 
all  the  world,  and  to  answer  a  thousand  other  questions. 
Sometimes  their  conversation,  after  being  exceedingly 
animated,  falls  into  unbroken  and  moody  silence,  and 
they  recline  for  hours,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  the 
face  or  uttering  a  syllable.  Indolence  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Saharan  tribes.  It  is  also  the  same  in  Tripoli. 
Col.  Warrington,  in  reporting  upon  the  Tripolines,  says: 
— Whether  the  extraordinary  indolence  of  the  people 
proceeds  from  the  climate,  or  want  of  occupation,  I  know 
not,  but  they  are  in  an  horizontal  position  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  sleeping  in  the  open  air.”  In 
this  temperate  season  of  the  year,  the  Ghadamsees 
might  find  useful  and  healthful  occupation  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  but  they  are  so  confoundedly  lazy  that  they  won’t 
stir,  and  what  work  really  is  done  is  performed  by 
slaves.  Such  people  deserve  to  starve.  Caillie  says : — 
“  The  Mandingoes  would  rather  go  without  food  part  of 
the  day  than  work  in  the  fields;  they  pretend  that 
labour  would  take  off  their  attention  to  the  Koran, 
which  is  a  very  specious  excuse  for  laziness.”  Like  most 
people  in  Central  Africa,  all  their  hard  work  is  done  by 
the  poor  slaves.  The  Ghadamsee  people  have,  however, 
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the  excuse  that,  being  a  city  of  merchants,  their  object 
is  repose  when  they  return  from  long  journeys. 

Paid  a  visit  to  Rais ;  presented  to  his  Excellency  one 
of  my  best  razors,  with  which  he  was  highly  delighted. 
Saw  plenty  of  my  acquaintances,  all  pleased  with  the 
Ramadan  being  about  to  terminate.  Few  patients. 
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FAST  OF  THE  RAMADAN. 

The  Sliaanbali  arid  Banditti  of  The  Desert. — Native  Plays  and 
Dances  of  Ghadamsee  Slaves. — Aaween,  or  Square  of  Springs. — 
The  Women  of  Ghadames,  their  Habits  and  Education. — The 
Ghadamsee  and  Berber,  or  Numidian  Languages. — Varieties  of 
People  and  Population  of  Ghadames. — Charge  of  corrupting 
the  Scriptures. — Ben  Mousa  Ettanee. — The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
— Continue  teaching  Geography. — Ruin  of  the  Country. — Ap¬ 
proaching  end  of  the  World. — Seeing  the  New  Moon. — My 
Taleb  disputes  about  Religion. — Movements  of  Banditti. — The 
small  Force  by  which  the  Turks  hold  Tripoli. 

28  th. — Heard  tlie  Shaanbah — SUM* & — and  Touaricks 

© 

are  about  to  have  a  set-to.  Last  year  they  bad  a  skir¬ 
mish,  and  the  Touaricks  killed  about  eighty  of  the 
Shdanbah.  These  latter  are  going  to  avenge  their  de¬ 
feat  ;  they  will  attack  the  open  districts,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Ghat.  The  Shaanbah  inhabit  a  desert  of  sand 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warklah — — about  fifteen 
days  from  Ghadames,  and  four  from  Souf.  They  are 
independent  tribes,  but  small  in  number,  not  more  than 
from  five  to  six  hundred.  Nominally,  however,  they 
are  located  in  French  Algerian  territory.  They  have 
been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  as  the  robbers 
and  assassins  of  The  Desert — to  be  a  brigand  is,  with 
them,  an  hereditary  honour — and  they  are  equally  the 
jlread  of  the  people  of  Warklah,  whose  neighbours  they 
are,  as  of  stranger  merchants  and  caravans.  They  have 
a  well  of  water  scooped  out  in  the  sandy  regions  wrhere 
their  tents  are  pitched,  and  here  they  live  in  a  horrid 
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security,  defying  all  law  and  authority,  human  and  divine, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  Powers.  Around  them  is  an 
immensity  of  sandy  wastes,  and  none  dare  pursue  them  to 
their  abhorred  dens.  Horses,  indeed,  would  be  useless; 
and  camels  might  wander  for  months  without  water,  and 
perish  before  coming  upon  their  hiding  places  in  these 
dreadful  regions.  “  Two  hundred  men  would  require 
four  hundred  camels,  eight  hundred  water-skins,  and 
provisions  for  two  months,”  says  the  Rais,  “  and  there¬ 
fore  we  must  leave  them  to  be  exterminated  by  time.” 
Unfortunately,  they  are  recruited  from  the  bad  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Souafah,  a  kindred  tribe  of  Arabs,  and  other 
outlaws.  The  Shaanbah  are  the  great  professional  ban¬ 
dits  of  the  North,  but  there  are  some  other  fragmentary 
tribes,  located  on  the  confines  of  The  Sahara,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas.  Particularly  I  may  mention  the 
horde  of  brigands  of  Wady-es-Sour,  which  infest  the 
routes  between  Touat  and  Tafilelt.  But  this  horde  is 
more  placable,  and  mostly,  after  levying  black- mail,  will 
allow  a  caravan  to  pass  uninterruptedly  on  its  way. 
The  expedition  of  the  Shaanbah  will  take  place  after 
Ramadan,  for,  like  the  story  of  the  Spanish  assassins, 
who,  being  too  early  to  enter  the  house  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim,  went  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  matins  which 
were  being  celebrated  in  a  neighbouring  church,  so  these 
pious  assassins  of  The  Desert  highways  will  not  proceed 
to  their  work  of  blood  and  slaughter  until  the  fast  of 
Ramadan  is  concluded.  The  Shaanbah  and  Touaricks 
are,  besides,  national  enemies  as  to  blood,  the  former 
being  pure  Arab,  and  the  latter  of  the  Berber,  or  abori¬ 
ginal  stock  of  North  Africa.  The  Shaanbah  have  for  arms 
common  matchlocks,  and  a  few  horses  in  addition  to 
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their  camels.  The  Touaricks  have  the  spear,  dagger, 
the  straight  broad  sword,  and  a  few  matchlocks  and 
pistols,  it  is  said,  and  all  are  mounted  on  camels,  so 
the  contest  is  somewhat  differently  balanced  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  equipment.  People  speculate  as  to  the 
success  of  the  parties,  but  their  sympathies  are  entirely 
with  the  Touaricks. 

Said  comes  in  blubbering,  sympathizing  with  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  saying,  Rais  has  been  bastinadoing  his  house¬ 
hold  slaves,  natives  of  Bornou  like  himself.  Rais  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  do  this,  for  he  does  not  bastinade 
his  Moors  or  Arab  servants.  In  the  evening  I  went 
with  Said  to  see  the  slaves  of  Ghadames  indulge  in  their 
native  dances  and  other  plays.  These  are  called  <_od 
“playing  of  the  slaves”  The  festival  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  “the  night  of  power”  (j*> XXaJ),  on  which  the 
Koran*  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  slaves  were 
allowed  a  holiday  in  consideration  of  this  solemnity. 
The  slaves  danced  in  a  circle  around  a  leader  of  the  dance 
in  the  centre.  At  first,  it  is  a  simple  walking  round, 
face  to  back,  the  legs  raised,  and  a  little  swinging,  and 
the  steps  keeping  time  to  the  iron  castanets  fastened 
on  the  hands  of  each.  Meanwhile,  they  sing,  and  the 
chorus  comes  at  intervals  between  the  noise  of  casta¬ 
nets,  or  finger-clappers.  They  now  turn  round  and 
face  their  leader,  some  prostrating  before  him,  and  others 
twirling  themselves  round,  but  always  moving  in  their 
circular  motion  and  singing.  The  tones  of  their  voice 

*  This  book  is  said  to  be  eternal  as  God  himself,  even  Uncreated. 
This  is  argued  metaphysically  from  all  the  thoughts  and  volitions 
of  Deity  being  eternal  and  immutable,  and  therefore  the  laws  of  the 
Koran  have  no  relation  to  time  or  creation, 
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are  melodious  and  deep,  not  tlie  plaintive  wearying 
monotony  of  the  Arabs.  Now  the  sounds  increase,  the 
chorus  rises  higher  and  higher,  the  steps  fall  heavy,  like 
the  tread  of  military,  on  the  ground;  and  now,  sounds, 
steps,  and  every  noise  and  movement  quickens,  until  it 
becomes  a  frantic  rush  around  their  terrified  leader,  who 
is  at  last,  as  the  finish  of  the  dance,  overthrown  in  the 

wild  tumult .  Besides  the  castanets,  they 

have  a  rude  drum,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  skin  stretched 
over  the  mouth  of  a  large  calabash,  brought  from  Soudan, 
which  makes  a  low  hollow  sound  :  to  these  is  added 
occasionally  a  rude  squeaking  hautboy.  This  circular 
dance  was  performed  by  about  thirty  male  slaves,  gaily 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  evidently  all  very  happy, 
in  truth,  the  free  blood  of  their  native  homes  danced 
through  their  veins.  Aye,  the  poor  slave  danced  and 
sung !  happier  far  than  his  proud  and  wealthy  master, 
who  looked  on.  in  moody  silence.  So  God  has  ordained 
it  to  alleviate  and  balance  human  miseries.  This  dance 
of  freedom  lasted  a  full  hour,  and  was  very  laborious. 
There  were  several  Negresses  near,  who  answered  in  shrill 
voices  to  the  deep  choruses  of  the  Negroes,  but  did  not 
themselves  dance.  After  the  circular  dance,  came  off 
reels  of  couples.  These  were  danced  with  great  spirit, 
nay,  violence :  there  was  no  dancing  of  a  person  singly. 
None  of  the  dancing  was  indecent,  like  the  Moorish; 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  legs  now  and  then 
assumed  steps  and  positions  like  the  well  known  Spanish 
fandango  with  castanets. 

2 9th. — Weather  is  now  tolerably  cool  all  day  long  in 
the  city,  but  not  cool  enough  for  agreeable  travelling. 
Sketched  to-day  the  Adween ,  or  square  of 
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“fountains,”  which  belongs  to  the  faction  of  the  Ben 
Weleed.  A  group  of  fifty  persons  surrounded  me,  all 
clamoring  to  see  what  I  was  doing,  and  making  the  fun¬ 
niest  observations.  They  call  drawing,  writing  a  thing. 
One  said,  “  Ah,  it  is  well  written,  the  Christians  know 
everything  but  God.”  Another,  “  Yakob,  shall  you  give 
that  writing  to  your  Sultan  T  From  the  fountains  in 
this  square,  which  merely  run  into  stone  troughs,  the 
camels  drink. 


The  white  women,  or  the  respectable  women  of  Gha- 
dames,  white  or  coloured,  never  descend  to  the  streets,  nor 
even  go  into  the  gardens  around  their  houses.  Their  flat- 
roofed  house  is  their  eternal  promenade,  and  their  whole 
world  is  comprehended  within  two  or  three  miserable 
rooms.  The  date-palms  they  see,  and  a  few  glimpses  of 
The  Desert  beyond — and  this  is  all.  Truly  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the  women 
of  this  oasis.  I  have  visited  a  few  of  them  in  their 
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private  apartments  with  their  husbands,  in  mj  capacity 
of  quack-doctor.  None  of  them  were  fair  or  beautiful, 
but  some  pleasing  in  their  manners,  and  of  elegant 
shape;  they  are  brunettes,  one  and  all,  with  occasionally 
large  rolling,  if  not  fiery,  black  eyes.  They  are  gentle  in 
their  manners,  and  were  very  friendly  to  The  Christian. 
Many  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  seclusion,  shewed  ex¬ 
treme  intelligence;  they  are  also  very  industrious.  My 
taleb  assured  me  the  little  money  he  got  from  keeping 
the  register  of  the  distribution  of  water,  and  other  minor 
matters,  could  not  keep  his  family,  and  his  chief  sup¬ 
port  was  from  the  industry  of  his  wife  in  weaving,  whom 
he  highly  praised,  adding,  “  God  has  given  me  the  best 
wife  in  Gliadames.”  Most  of  the  women  weave  woollens 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  their  family,  and  some  for 
sale  abroad.  The  education  of  women  consists  in  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart  certain  prayers,  portions  of  the  Koran,  and 
legendary  traditions  of  the  famous  Sunnat.  The  women 
are  proud  of  their  learning,  and  the  men  pride  them¬ 
selves  in  saying,  “  Only  in  this  country  are  women  so 
well  instructed !”  Besides  this,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  going  to  the  mosques  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  where  they  say  their  prayers  like 
men,  at  least,  so  I  understood  from  my  taleb;  but  a 
Christian  must  not  ask  questions  about  women  in  these 
countries.  The  same  authority  assured  me,  the  women, 
mostly  negresses  and  half-castes,  seen  in  the  streets  in 
the  day-time,  are  slaves,  or  esteemed  as  such,  the 
Touarick  women  excepted.  I  have  no  doubt  the  manners 
of  the  women  of  this  city  are  generally  very  correct, 
and  as  chaste  as  any  women  in  North  Africa.  But  the 
Touarick  women,  especially  of  the  elder  sort,  are  not 
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always  exceedingly  refined.  One  morning,  going  out 
from  my  house,  I  found  some  seven  or  eight  Touarick 
women  sitting  on  the  stone-bench  at  the  door.  They 
began  to  laugh  and  joke  with  me  ;  at  last  one  of  the 
elder  present  said,  “  Now,  Christian,  give  me  some 
money,  and  then  Til  come  into  your  house.”  At  this 
delicate  sally,  all  expressed  their  approbation  in  loud 
laughter:  the  half-caste  women  are  much  the  same.  A 
Moor  said  something  to  me,  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  then  laughed  and  said,  “  It  is  a  Negro  word,”  and, 
lest  I  should  want  an  interpreter,  an  half-caste  lady 
present,  putting  her  hand  deliberately  to  something,  said, 

“  That’s  the  meaning,”  repeating  the  action  two  or  three 
times.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  not  seen  so  many 
cases  of  indelicacy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  are  to 
be  seen  almost  every  day  in  Paris  and  London.  No, 
the  morals  of  The  Desert  are  mostly  pure  and  continent 
as  compared  to  those  of  our  great  European  cities. 

My  taleb  to-day  made  a  vocabulary  of  the  Touarghee, 
Ghadamsee,  and  Arabic  languages.  He  finished  also  the 

* 

translation  of  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  into  the 
Ghadamsee  language,  which  I  sent  afterwards  to  the> 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  I  did  not  expect 
that  he  would  have  done  it  so  easily,  thinking  his  reli¬ 
gious  scruples  would  have  interfered.  He  would  have 
done  all  the  Gospels  had  I  paid  him.  According  to 
Ben  Mousa,  the  Ghadamsee  language  contains  a  few 
Arabic  words,  and  is  a  most  ancient  dialect.  It  is 
spoken  only  at  Siwah  and  Ougelah,  two  Tripoline  oases 
near  the  coast,  ten  days  apart,  on  the  route  to  Egypt, 
and  there  is  a  dialect  something  like  it  in  one  of  the 
Tunisian  mountains.  Many  of  the  Touarghee  words,  he 
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says  also,  are  very  much  like,  if  not  the  same,  as  those 
of  Ghadamsee.  I  showed  him  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
translated  into  the  Berber  language  of  Algeria,  through 
Mr.  Hodgson,  and  published  by  the  Bible  Society.  He 
was  only  able  to  recognize  a  few  Ghadamsee  words  in 
this  translation.  The  Berber  dialects,  which  comprehend 
the  Ghadamsee,  the  Touarghee,  the  Kabylee,  the  Shou- 
weeah  (of  Hr.  Shaw),  and  the  Shelouk  of  Morocco, 
although  more  or  less  intimately  related,  are  very  dis¬ 
similar  in  many  words  and  expressions.  But  they  are 
sister  branches  of  one  original  mother,  which  require  to 
be  reduced  to  consistency  and  harmony  by  some  master¬ 
mind,  and  then  a  very  copious  and  powerful  language 
might  be  formed.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  state 
of  the  German  language  when  Luther  made  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  mighty  language  of  the  Germans.  Their 
common  enemy  is  the  Arabic,  which  is  daily  making  in¬ 
roads  upon  them ;  and  the  probability  is,  instead  of  being 
moulded  into  one  mighty  whole,  they  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries  be  destroyed  by  the  language  of  their 
religion,  for  which  the  Berber  tribes  have  a  superstitious 
reverence.  There  is  a  singularity  about  the  language 
of  Ghadames:  it  has  differences  as  spoken  by  the  two 
factions  of  the  Weleed  and  the  Wezeet,  the  provincialisms 
of  the  country.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  various 
Berber  dialects  are  the  fragments  of  the  language  of 
those  formidable,  but  doubtful,  auxiliaries,  which  so  often 
balanced  and  changed  the  fortune  of  Roman  and  Cartha¬ 
ginian  arms.  Of  all  these  Numidian  dialects,  only  one 
people  has  amongst  them  a  native  alphabet,  the  rest 
using  Arabic  characters  :  this  people  are  the  Touaricks. 
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It  is  besides  worthy  of  remark,  that  amongst  all  the 
African  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  nay,  every  part  of  Africa, 
excepting  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Christians,  only 
one  alphabet  has  been  found,  none  of  the  other  tribes 
having  any  characters  wherewith  to  write.  Specimens 
of  the  Touarghee  and  Ghadamsee  language,  as  well  as 
this  alphabet,  have  been  recently  published,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  language  of  Ghadames  is  spoken  by  an  extremely 
mixed  and  various  population.  Some  are  from  Arabs 
of  the  plains,  others  from  Arabs  of  the  mountains, 
others  from  Berber  tribes,  others  from  Moors  of  the 
Coast,  and  not  a  few  from  Negress  mothers,  of  every 
description  of  Negro  race  found  in  the  interior.  Some¬ 
times  the  men  make  a  boast  of  being  descended  from 
ancestors  of  pure  Arab  blood,  from  immigrants  of  the 
princes  of  Mecca  and  countries  thereabouts  in  Arabia,  but 
in  practice  they  contemn  the  principle  of  uncontaminated 
blood,  cohabiting  with  their  favourite  female  slaves,  and 
from  these  rearing  up  a  large  family  of  mixed  blood  and 
colour.  In  the  Arab  suburb  a  considerable  number  of 
free  Negroes,  the  offspring  of  liberated  slaves,  are  settled. 
This  class  of  population  has  been  mistaken  for  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  interior,  by  some  writers;  but  Negroes 
never  emigrate  from  the  south  to  the  north  over  The 
Desert,  however,  some  may  wander,  like  the  Mandin- 
goes,  in  the  countries  of  Western  Africa,  as  itinerant 
traders,  tinkers,  and  pedlars.  The  city  of  Ghadames 
presents  therefore  a  most  mixed  and  coloured  population, 
there  being  but  very  few  of  pure  Arab  blood,  and  fewer 
still  of  fair  complexions.  I  have  seen,  nevertheless,  some 
families  of  sandy  hair  and  fair  skins ;  but,  certainly,  the 
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barbarossa  (“red  beard/')  or  flaxen  locks,  are  not 
esteemed.  These  children  of  the  sun  prefer  the  raven- 
black  beard,  the  tanned  skin,  and  the  gazelle  eye.  The 
united  population  amounts  to  about  3,000,  but  there  are 
many  Ghadamsee  families  established  in  Soudan  and 
Timbuctoo.  I  may  add,  six  languages  are  spoken  daily 
in  Ghadames,  viz.,  Ghadamsee,  Arabic,  Touarghee, 
Housa,  Bornouse,  and  Timbuctoo.  The  Rais  has  not  a 
Turkish  soldier  or  servant  with  him,  or  Turkish  would 
make  seven.  Mourzuk  being  a  garrison  town,  there 
Turkish,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Tibbo  may  be  added  to 
these  six  languages.  The  Negro  languages  are  spoken 
by  the  slaves  and  free  Negroes,  and  the  merchants  in 
conversing  with  them. 

As  a  specimen  of  flying  reports,  I  heard  yesterday 
Bona  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  With  respect  to  shamatah  (“  fighting"),  the 
reports  added,  the  French  had  lost  100,000  men  in 
battle !  The  eyes  of  all  genuine  Moslems  are  turned 
anxiously  westwards,  and  force  and  conquest,  is  every¬ 
thing  with  them. 

30 th. — The  mornings  are  now  very  cool  and  delicious. 
Walked  on  my  terrace,  and  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  of  this 
autumnal  spring.  The  palms  are  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  the  Desert  city  has  the  aspect  of  an  Hespe- 
rides.  Are  these  the  “  fortunate  isles"  of  the  ancients  % 
A  few  birds  twittering  and  chirping  about,  pecking  the 

ripe  dates. 

My  taleb,  backed  with  two  or  three  Mussulman  doc¬ 
tors,  charged  me  in  the  public  streets  with  corrupting 
and  falsifying  the  text  of  the  word  of  God.  “  This,"  he 
said,  “  I  have  found  by  looking  over  your  JqsrAM 
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Elengeel  (Gospel).”  It  is  precisely  the  charge  which  we 
make  against  the  Mohammedans.  But  our  charge  is  not 
so  much  corrupting  one  particular  revelation  as  falsifying 
the  entire  books  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  of  giving 
them  new  forms,  and  adding  to  them  a  great  number  of 
old  Arabian  fables.  A  taleb  opened  the  Testament  at 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  read,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God.  Confounded  and  vexed  at  this,  he  said,  “  God 
neither  begets  nor  is  begotten ,”  (a  verse  of  the  Koran). 
An  Arab  from  the  Tripoline  mountains  turned  upon 
me  and  said,  “  What !  do  you  know  God  V’  I  answered 
sharply,  “  Yes;  do  you  think  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
confined  to  you  alone  V  The  bystanders  applauded  the 
answer. 

In  general,  the  ignorant  of  the  population  of  this 
part  of  North  Africa,  as  well  as  Southern  Morocco  and 
Wadnoun,  think  the  Christians  are  not  acquainted  with 
God,  something  in  the  same  way  as  I  heard  when  at 
Madrid,  that  Spaniards  occasionally  asked,  if  there  were 
Christians  and  churches  in  England  :  “  Hay  los  Cristi- 

anios,  hay  las  iglesias  in  Inglaterra  V  But  in  other 
parts  of  Barbary,  I  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  an 
opinion  very  prevalent,  that  the  religion  of  the  English  is 
very  much  like  the  religion  of  the  Moors,  arising,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  absence  of  images  and  pictures  in 
Protestant  churches. 

This  evening,  when  visiting  the  Ben  Weleed,  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  upon  the  Bas-Relief.  The  people  showed  some 
jealousy  at  my  possessing  it,  and  would  have  prefered  that 
it  remained  in  the  oasis,  and  were  not  sent  to  Tripoli. 
They  added  : — “  Because  it  proves  that  God  has  given 
us  the  land  of  the  Christians.”  This  is  the  grand  argu- 
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ment  in  proof  of  the  Mussulman's  religion,  that  God  has 
given  him  the  countries  of  the  Infidels.  Indeed,  the 
sooner  the  Bas-Relief  is  off  the  better.  On  my  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  slab  belonged  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
Christians,  they  were  astonished,  and  asked,  “  Who  were 
before  the  Christians?”  They  have  no  idea  of  people 
before  the  Christians.  The  conversation  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  personage, 
the  <^<m-Sultan  of  the  Ben  Weleed.  This  was  the 
famous  rich  and  powerful  Haj  Ben  Mousa  Ettanee.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  great  age,  and  nearly  blind,  and  the  chief  of 
the  most  numerous  and  influential  family  of  Ghadames. 
He  always  exhibits  a  most  difficult  and  obstinate  temper 
in  public  affairs,  and,  I  understand,  from  the  first,  has 
shown  an  hostility  to  my  residence  in  Ghadames, 
unlike  the  Sheikh  Makouran,  who  is  the  recognized  Chief 
of  the  Ben  Wezeet,  and  who  has  shown  himself  as  favour¬ 
able  as  the  other  Chief  hostile.  There  may  be  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  faction  in  this  ;  for  we  see  often  a  person 
unsupported  by  the  one  party,  because  he  is  supported 
by  the  other  party.  But  the  whole  family  of  Ettanee 
is  considered  war  (“  difficult”).  The  Rais  speaking  to 
me  of  this  family,  said  :  “War,  war— I  can  do  nothing 
with  the  Ettanee."  Ettanee  was  attended  by  two  or 
three  servants,  one  carrying  a  skin,  and  another  a  cushion 
to  recline  on  (moJchaddah).  These  arranged,  the  old 
gentleman  mounted  upon  the  stone-bench  and  took  his 
seat,  everybody  making  way  for  him  with  the  greatest 
alacrity.  Having  heard  I  was  present,  after  a  short  silence, 
he  addressed  me  :  “  Christian,  do  you  know  Scinde  *  V 

*  Most  of  the  people  here  have  heard  of  Scinde;  but  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  is  very  imperfect. 
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I  replied,  “  I  know  it.”  “  Are  not  tlie  English  there  V’  he 
continued.  “  Yes,”  I  said.  He  then  turned  and  said 
something  to  the  people  in  the  Ghadamsee  language*. 
My  conversation  with  them  was  always  in  Arabic.  He 
abruptly  turned  to  me,  “  Why  do  the  English  go  there, 
and  eat  up  all  the  Mussulmans  %  Afterwards  you  will 
come  here.”  I  replied,  “  The  Ameers  were  foolish,  and 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  English  of  India  ; 
but  the  Mussulmans  in  Scinde  enjoyed  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  English  themselves.”  “  That’s  what 
you  say,”  he  rejoined,  and  then  continued  :  “  Why  do 
you  go  so  far  from  home,  to  take  other  people’s  countries 
from  them  V’  I  replied,  “  The  Turks  do  the  same  ;  they 
came  here  in  The  Desert.”  “  Ah  !  you  wish  to  be  such 
oppressors  as  the  Turks,”  he  continued  very  bitterly,  and 
then  told  me  not  to  talk  any  more.  No  one  present 
dared  to  put  in  a  word.  This  painful  silence  continued 
for  some  time.  I  was  anxious  to  get  off,  feeling  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  ;  and  beginning  to  move,  he  said  to  somebody, 
“  Who’s  that  V’  for  he  couldn’t  see  much,  being  nearly 
blind.  They  told  him  it  was  the  Christian  going.  He 
cried  out,  “Stop!”  and  then  added,  “You  have  books 
with  you,  but  you  English  are  not  Christians.  You  deceive 
us.  Nor  are  the  Danish,  or  the  Swedes,  or  the  Russians 
Christians.  They  have  no  boohs.”  He  meant  religious 
books.  The  same  opinion,  I  found  afterwards,  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Haj  Ibrahim,  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
Moorish  merchant  of  Tripoli.  Haj  Ibrahim  said  to  me, 
“  How  is  it  that  you  have  books  on  religion,  when  the 

*  I  afterwards  learnt  it  was — “  Y ou  see  these  Christians  are 
eating  up  all  the  Mussulman  countries.” 
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English  have  none  V  Formerly  Ettanee  resided  at 
Tripoli ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  donbt  both  these 
Moors  derived  this  false  information  from  the  intole¬ 
rant  and  Protestant-hating  Romanist  priests  resident  in 
Tripoli,  backed  as  the  falsehoods  were  by  the  absence  of 
any  English  church  or  worship,  although  the  English 
Consul  very  regularly  celebrated  worship  in  his  family 
every  Sunday, — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  been 
known  amongst  the  town  population  of  all  religions.  I 
am  sorry  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  have 
been  so  feebly  carried  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  anxious  that  Hr.  Tom¬ 
linson  should  visit  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
both  to  strengthen  the  few  Protestants  scattered  on  these 
inhospitable  shores,  and  to  show  the  various  authorities 
and  people  of  this  famed  inland  sea,  that  the  English 
had  a  religion,  and  cared  for  its  prosperity.  Up  to  the 
time  I  left  the  Barbary  coast,  Dr.  Tomlinson  had  neither 
visited  Tunis  nor  Tripoli,  though  he  had  been  resident  at 
Malta  some  three  years.  This  is  too  bad ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  the  Bishop  does  not  understand  the  object  of 
his  mission  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  ought  to  have 
shown  himself  at  once  in  all  Barbary  ;  he  then  might 
have  annihilated  this  monstrous  error,  propagated  by 
Romish  priests,  that  the  English  had  no  religious  books, 
and  were  not  Christians.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  the 
Bishop  went  to  Tangiers.  Mr.  Hay  expected  a  very 
unctuous  episcopal  visit,  and  was  shocked  to  hear  the 
good  Bishop  talk  so  much  about  fortifications  and  “horrid 
war.”  There  is  consistency  in  everything  ;  and  common 
sense  dictated  that  the  Bishop  should  have,  on  such  a  visit, 
assumed  his  character  of  “Overseer  of  the  scattered  Pro- 
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testant  flock/’  Unfortunately,  when  he  went  first  to 
Malta,  Dr.  Tomlinson  acted  more  like  an  episcopalian 
tight-rope  dancer,  always  balancing  himself  between 
Puseyism  and  Evangelicalism,  and  so  distracted  the  few 
Protestants  at  Malta.  He  is  eminently  a  man  of  no 
decision  of  character ;  and  whenever  he  does  manage  to 
get  up  his  reluctant  will  to  a  decision,  it  is  invariably  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  Here  in  The  Desert  I 
found  myself  pestered  with  both  political  and  religious 
questions  ;  and  to  have  shirked  either,  would  have  been 
to  offend  the  people.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
preach  to  them  that  all  the  English  and  all  Protestants 
had  the  same  Bible  as  the  Romanists,  and  were  equally 
Christians  with  them.  I  may  add,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  :  Since  my  return,  I  have  heard  that  his  Lord- 
ship  found  all  his  efforts  useless  to  conciliate  the  Malta 
papistical  authorities ;  that  he  was  much  shocked  at  their 
treachery ;  and  that  he  was  determined,  on  his  return 
again  to  Malta,  to  become  once  more  a  good  Protestant. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  was  to  mind  and  care  for  the  Protestants 
in  Malta,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  I 
believe,  however,  he  did  do  something  in  the  way  of 
unpleasant  interference  with  Colonel  Warrington.  It  is 
well  known  the  Colonel  was  high-priest  of  Protestantism 
through  his  long  Consular  service  of  thirty-three  years, 
as  well  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul.  The  Colonel 
baptized,  married,  and  buried,  whenever  applied  to.  He 
baptized,  married,  and  buried  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  was  surprised  Sir  Thomas  Reade  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  the  same.  Of  this  the  Colonel  was  very 
proud,  citing  the  authority  of  some  peer  in  the  British 
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Parliament,  who  said,  “  If  the  King's  subjects  wished  to 
procreate  in  a  foreign  land,  where  there  was  no  parson, 
why  should  not  the  British  Consul  help  them  V  This 
the  Bishop  demurred  at ;  but  the  Colonel  supported  him¬ 
self  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lushington.  The  Colonel 
was  undoubtedly  right.  Still,  politically  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally,  it  would  be  much  better  if  English  clergymen  of 
some  denomination  or  other  were  established  along  the 
line  of  the  whole  coast  of  North  Africa,  which  would 
show  the  native  Mussulmans  we  had  a  religion,  and  that 
we  could  afford  to  support  and  protect  our  co-religionists. 
The  French  reap  a  good  harvest  by  their  protection  of 
Christians ,  which,  characteristically  enough,  they  use  as 
a  political  engine  of  aggrandizement. 

On  returning  home,  my  Moorish  friends  pestered  me 
still  with  more  questions,  as  to  what  people  were  before 
the  Christians.  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them, 
that  the  Christian  era  was  comparatively  new ,  and  that 
before  Christ,  there  were  many  nations,  and  great  events 
occurred.  I  found  them  grossly  ignorant.  But  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  procure  an  Arabic  map  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  the  merchants,  who  had  laid  it  up  for 
many  years  amongst  dusty  papers.  This  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  printers  and  agents  of  the  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Malta,  very  much  to  their  credit.  By  the 
aid  of  this,  I  made  more  progress  in  teaching  geography 
to  Hie  people.  Seeing  several  dots  on  the  map  where 
Sahara  is  written,  the  people  asked  me  what  it  meant. 
I  told  them  sand.  However,  I  must  protest  against  this 
device.  We  shall  see  that  the  greater  part  of  The  Desert 
is  stone  and  hard  earth.  The  term  “  sandy  border ”  of 
The  Desert  is  equally  incorrect.  Such  a  distinction  does 
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not  exist  in  the  Tripoline  provinces.  The  Desert  conies 
up  to  the  gates  of  Tripoli,  it  then  gives  way  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  The  Mountains  ;  it  beyond  them  appears  again 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  within  and  without  the 
regions  of  rain.  There  is  nothing  like  a  border  of  The 
Desert.  The  “  Grand  Desert”  and  “  Petite  Desert”  of 
the  French,  are  equally  incorrect  and  absurd.  All  is 
Sahara,  or  waste,  uncultivated  lands,  and  oases  scattered 
thick  within  them,  as  spots  on  the  back  of  the 
leopard  *. 

Saw  the  Rais  late,  who  had  heard  all  about  my  con¬ 
versation  with  Ettanee,  and  jokingly  said,  “  War,  war, 
that  old  fellow,  a yeV’  His  Excellency  turned  to  other 
matters  :  “  The  Shanbah  are  not  going  to  attack  the 
Touaricks,  they  are  coming  hereabouts  to  plunder  our 
caravans.”*  Asked  him,  if  the  city  was  secure  enough 
to  prevent  them  entering  and  pillaging  it  \  His  Excel¬ 
lency  replied,  “  Yes,”  but  adding,  “ houl  sheyan  maktoub 
(all  is  predestinated).”  This  doctrine  is  not  only  a  com¬ 
fort  in  every  misfortune,  but  also  an  apology  for  every 
fault,  crime,  or  mismanagement  a  person  may  be  guilty 
of.  Nay,  if  a  man  be  starved  to  death,  because  he  will 
not  work,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  Ireland,  it  is  destiny  and  the  will  of 

God  ! .  So  of  all  other  things.  If  Ghadames 

should  be  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  Shanbah  in  its 
present  defenceless  condition,  it  will  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  will  of  God.  But  I  must  add,  which  unhap- 

*  Strabo  mentions  the  oasis  : — “  To  the  south  of  Atlas  lies  a  vast 
desert  of  sand  and  stones,  which,  like  the  spotted  skin  of  a  panther, 
is  here  and  there  diversified  by  oases,  or  fertile  grounds,  like  isles  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean.” 
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pilj  cannot  be  said  of  Ireland,  the  security  of  human 
life  is  very  great  in  Ghadames  and  the  neighbouring 
desert.  I  have  heard  of  no  murder  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  a  murder  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  This 
does  not  arise  from  any  preventitive  police,  but  from  the 
simple  dispositions  of  the  people — their  horror  and 
unwillingness  to  shed  human  blood!  If  a  messenger 
from  a  distant  planet  were  to  come  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  a  religion,  from  the  absence  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  were  to  take  these  Saharan  oases,  and  our  Ireland, 
and  put  them  in  the  balances  of  Eternal  Justice,  we 
should  soon  see  Ireland  and  its  popular  religion  kick  the 
the  beam,  as — 


“  The  fiend  look’d  np,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft.” 

The  “  signs  of  the  times  ”  in  this  country  are,  when  I 
first  came  here  bread  was  found  in  the  Souk  occasionally, 
as  a  luxury  for  the  poor  who  could  not  buy  wheat  and 
make  bread;  now,  and  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  no  bread  is  to  be  found.  To-day  not  a  single 
sheep  was  killed  anywhere,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  with¬ 
out  meat.  So  the  country  progresses  in  poverty  and 
misery,  so  rapidly  is  its  money  being  filched  from  the 
people !  Or,  is  it  because  every  body  has  conspired 
together  against  the  Rais,  and  determined  to  wear  an 
air  of  abject  poverty  %  And  thus  to  evade  the  new  con¬ 
tributions  %  This  cannot  be.  To-morrow  is  the  last  day 
of  Ramadan;  provided  the  new  moon  can  be  seen.  I 
hope  they’ll  see  it,  for  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
Ramadan:  the  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  get  out 
of  humour  in  Ramadan ;  as  to  the  Rais,  I  never  go  to 
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see  him,  except  in  the  evening,  unless  to  get  a  little 
money  from  him,  his  Excellency  being  my  banker.  A 
Turk,  who  smokes  all  day  long  for  eleven  months  out  of 
twelve,  must  suffer  greatly  in  these  thirty  days.  Should 
like  to  have  tried  a  day's  fasting,  as  I  have  been  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  people,  but  I  expect  to  have 
enough  of  fasting  in  The  Desert,  and  it  is  of  no  use 
adding  to  our  miseries  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  or  vanity. 
From  recent  conversations,  it  appears  there  is  no  great 
danger  in  attempting  Timbuctoo,  but  I  have  resolved  on 
the  route  of  Kanou,  because  my  object  is  not  so  much  a 
journey  of  discovery,  as  to  collect  a  statistical  account  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  see  whether  there  are  any  practicable 
legitimate  means  for  extinguishing  the  odious  traffic. 
For  this  latter  object,  the  Kanou  route  is  decidedly 
more  advantageous.  A  wild  adventure  to  Timbuctoo, 
ever  so  successful,  can  never  serve  me  in  such  stead  in 
the  end,  when  I  have  to  read  my  own  heart  and  its 
motives,  as  a  humane  mission  on  the  behalf  of  unhappy 
weak  Africans,  doomed,  by  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  to  the  curse  of  slavery. 

October . — Sheikh  Makouran  paid  me  a  visit  this 
morning.  Our  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  lands  and  countries  since  the  times  of  Christ 
and  Mahomet.  The  Sheikh  was  a  little  surprised  when 
I  told  him:  “We  ought  to  consider  the  world  as  just 
beginning,  for  the  ancients  knew  but  little,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  now  inhabited  world  was  unknown  to 
them."  Moors,  like  some  Christians,  think  the  time  is 
near  when  Deity  shall  appear  to  destroy  all  unbelievers 
in  their  respective  religions.  For  myself,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  world  has  only  yet  begun.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  that  the  Creator  should  destroy  the  world  in  its 
present  imperfect  state.  No — the  world  will  go  on  yet 
thousands  of  years  on  years  in  the  path  of  improvement 
unto  [shall  I  sayf)  perfection.  At  any  rate,  I  belong  to 
those  whose  aspirations  are  for  the  future  and  not  for 
the  past.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  Hebrew  patriarchal 
innocence,  or  Grecian  classic  polish  and  freedom,  or 
Christian  mediseval  chivalry  of  the  past.  I  am  of  the 
New  Englanders,  but  not  for  the  resurrection  of  the  past. 
Rather  than  subscribe  to  divinely-anointed  kings  and 
pious  monks,  church  charities  and  May-day  holidays 
and  May-poles  for  the  people,  I  would  sooner  affix  my 
signature  to  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  the  wild, 
bold,  and  raving  aspirations  of  a  Shelley — in  fact,  to 
plunge  anywhere  head  foremost ,  than  back  again  into 
the  past. 

A  Moor  to-day,  in  wishing  to  give  a  grand  idea  of  the 
Touaricks  (some  of  whom  were  present),  said,  “  Muley 
Abd  Errahman  (Emperor  of  Morocco)  and  the  Sultan 
of  Stamboul,  pay  tribute  to  the  Touaricks ;  but  they  pay 
tribute  to  no  one/'  This  is  ingeniously  made  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco,  the  subjects  of  the 
two  Sultans,  being  obliged  to  pay  black-mail  in  passing 
through  the  Saharan  districts  of  the  Touaricks.  Some 
of  the  ill-natured  are  continually  magnifying  the  dangers 
of  the  route  of  Kanou,  and  one  present  said,  “  Y ou 
can  t  go,  there  are  thousands  of  Touaricks  to  block  up 
your  way.”  Annoyed  with  this  man  and  others,  I 
replied,  “  Do  Touaricks  eat  the  flesh  of  Christians  after 
they  have  killed  them  V3  This  made  him  very  angry, 
and  he  began  to  apologize  for  the  Touaricks,  one  class  of 
Mohammedans  being  always  anxious  to  defend  another 
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from  unwonted  or  odious  suspicions.  They  have,  never¬ 
theless,  not  the  least  difficulty  in  confessing  that  the 
Touaricks  will  kill  Christians,  as  such,  thus  tacitly 
acknowledging  it  to  be  right  to  kill  Christians.  The 
more  respectable  Ghadamseeah  argue  that  in  no  case,  if 
I  pay  the  Touaricks  a  certain  sum  as  tribute,  or  what 
not,  have  the  Touaricks  a  right  by  the  law  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  to  do  me  the  least  harm.  Heard  all  the  Arab 
soldiers  have  run  away  from  Emjessen,  being  without 
anything  to  eat.  These  wise  Turkish  commanders  gave 
the  poor  fellows  a  bag  of  barley  and  a  little  oil,  and 
left  it,  like  the  widowT’s  cruse  in  Holy  Writ,  to  replenish 
itself.  The  Shanbah  may  now  go  and  drink  the  water 
of  the  well,  and  plunder  the  caravans  as  they  please. 
The  wronder  is  that  more  open-desert  robberies  are  not 
committed. 

The  Rais  told  me  this  evening  that  one  person  saw  the 
moon,  but  it  is  necessary  two  should  have  seen  the  dim, 
pale,  half-invisible  crescent  streak.  Then  the  dyed  after 
the  fast  would  have  been  to-morrow.  At  sun-set,  all  the 
people  were  on  the  qui-vive ,  the  Marabouts  mounting 
the  minaret  tops,  but  none  saw  it  but  this  solitary  moon- 
gazer,  who,  said  the  Rais,  “  might  have  imagined  he  saw 
the  moon.”  The  telescope  was  not  lawful,  he  added, 
“  The  people  must  see  it  with  the  naked,  unassisted 
eye.” 

2nd. — No  patients  :  only  a  little  girl  with  severe 
ophthalmia,  and  the  old  blind  man,  who  fancies  his 
eyes  are  better  with  the  application  of  the  caustic. 
Generally  the  Moors  think  there  is  a  different  sort  of 
medicine  for  women.  Yesterday  I  was  asked  for  a 
medicine  for  women.  I  gave  a  man  a  fever  powder  for 
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his  wife.  This  morning  being  the  last  before  the  Ramadan, 
the  Rais  sent  me  a  backsheesh  of  meat  (not  cooked)  and  a 
quantity  of  rice,  enough  to  make  a  sumptuous  festa. 
Certainly  the  Rais  is  very  gracious,  and  continues,  if 
not  increases,  in  his  friendly  feelings  towards  me.  People 
are  killing  and  preparing  for  the  festival.  There’s  a 
report,  the  merchants  in  Tripoli  are  afraid  to  leave 
for  this  city  on  account  of  rumoured  depredations  the 
Sebaah  and  Shanbah.  To-morrow,  my  taleb  says  he 
marries  his  two  daughters.  He  prepares  the  wedding- 
feast,  and  gives  his  daughters  a  stock  of  semen  (liquid 
butter),  and  barley  and  wheat,  to  begin  the  world  with. 
The  sons-in-law  make  presents  to  their  brides  of  clothes, 
besides  a  little  money  ;  and  this  is  all  the  matter.  My 
taleb  seems  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  daughters  so 
easily ;  they  are  extremely  young — thirteen  and  fifteen. 
Besides  these  daughters  he  has  a  pet  son.  People 
usually  choose  -  a  religious  festival,  for  the  day  of  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  as  in  some  parts  of  England. 
The  taleb  then,  who  is  excessively  fond  of  religious 
discussion,  began,  “  The  essence  of  all  religion  is,— 

He  (God)  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten :  and 
God  has  no  associate' : — 

both  referring  to  the  unity  of  God.  Speaking  of  the 
duration  of  the  world,  I  said : — “  The  world  must  now 
begin,  for,  up  to  this  time,  men  have  been  generally  very 
ignorant;  and  until  lately  the  whole  of  the  earth  has  not 
been  discovered.”  Very  angry  at  this,  he  replied: — 
“Now  the  world  will  finish;  God  is  coming  to  destroy 
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all  you  Christians,  and  all  the  black  hafers  (infidels),  as 
well  as  the  white.”  He  then  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
creation.  “  The  world,”  he  said,  “  was  created  seven 
times,”  &c.?  &c.,  adding  many  curious  things. 

“  What  is  to  become  of  the  world ;  are  nearly  all 
its  inhabitants,  from  its  beginning  until  now,  to  be 

d - _d  r 

He.—“  Yes  ” 

I. — “Is  this  the  decree  of  God?” 

He . — “  Yes,  all  is  maktoub .” 

I. — “  But  you  say,  God,  is  ( Most 

merciful.)” 

He. — “Yes;  but  men  won't  obey  his  religion  and 
Mahomet.” 

I. — “  What  is  to  become  of  those  who  never  saw,  nor 
never  could  see  or  read  the  Koran  ?” 

The  Taleb. — “I  don't  know;  God  is  great;  God  must 
have  mercy  upon  them.” 

I. — “  Undoubtedly  God  created  the  world ;  but  ac- 
cording  to  you,  the  world  is  now  all  corrupt  ( fesad ),  and 
nearly  all  men  must  soon  be  destroyed.  Is  this  honour¬ 
able  to  God  ?” 

The  Taleb . — “  All  is  decreed.” 

I. — “  But  many  of  the  unbelieving  Infidels  are  better 
than  the  Touaricks  and  Arabs.  Is  not  the  British  Con¬ 
sul  in  Tripoli  better  than  a  Shanbah  bandit  ? — better 
than  an  assassin  who  cuts  the  throats  of  the  Faithful  % 
Do  not  all  the  people  speak  well  of  our  Consul  V 

The  Taleb. — “  I  know  it ;  he's  very  good.” 

I. — “  But  you  can't  change  the  religion  of  some  people 
though  you  kill  them.  When  the  Mohammedans  con¬ 
quered  India,  they  got  tired  of  putting  Hindoos  to  death 

E  2 
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for  not  changing  their  religion,  and  becoming  Mussul¬ 
mans/’ 

The  Taleb. — “  God  knows  all,  but  you  don’t  know,”  (a 
frequent  phrase  in  the  Koran). 

J. — “  Now,  I  don’t  think  it’s  of  much  use  to  talk 
about  religion,  for  you  won’t  change  yours  nor  I  mine. 
Here’s  the  end  of  the  matter.  We  must  all  die,  that’s  a 
thing  no  one  disputes  ;  but  as  to  who  is  saved,  or  who 
perishes,  we  cannot  tell.” 

The  Taleb.— “  The  truth,  by  G — d  !  If  God  please, 
we  shall  see  all  soon.” 

A  small  caravan  of  Arabs,  bringing  sheep  for  the 
Ayed ,  arrived  this  morning  from  Tunis.  The  route  is 
via  Jibel  Douerat,  and  only  seven  days.  If  the  roads 
were  safe,  travelling  indeed  about  North  Africa  could 
soon  be  rendered  expeditious.  The  Arabs  report  : — 
“  That  great  military  preparations  are  making  at  Jerbah, 
wThere  the  Bey  of  Tunis  is  expected  after  the  Ayed ,  and 
whence  he  will  invade  Tripoli,  all  his  Arabs  being  ready 
to  march  with  him.”  After  this,  a  caravan  of  forty 
slaves  arrived  from  the  south,  under  the  conduct  of 
Touaricks.  The  ghafalah  is  originally  from  Bornou,  but 
half  left  for  Fezzan  on  arriving  at  Ghat.  Was  much 
surprised  when  Rais  told  me  this  evening,  after  five  or  six 
days,  he  would  send  a  soldier  to  sleep  as  a  guard  in  my 
house.  He  explained  he  had  received  authentic  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Souf,  of  the  Shanbah  banditti  being  on  the 
march,  five  hundred  strong,  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  Ghat  and  Ghadames,  and  he  expected  them  near  this 
in  the  course  of  ten  days.  Their  intentions  is  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Touaricks  for  the  defeat  last  year. 
They  are  the  immemorial  enemies  of  the  Touaricks,  who 
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have  a  stake  in  the  commerce  of  the  Desert,  but  they  as 
professional  robbers  have  none.  Besides  this,  we  hear 
the  Sebaah  continue  their  depredations,  and  have  carried 
off  2,000  sheep  from  The  Mountains  :  they  also  threaten 
an  attack  on  Derge.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  will 
soon  be  full  of  banditti,  unless  some  energetic  measures 
are  adopted,  and  we  shall  have  no  communication  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Tripoli.  All  the  routes  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  unsafe.  Rais  assured  me,  he  has  applied  to  the 
Pasha  for  a  few  Turkish  troops,  but  His  Highness  refused, 
on  the  plea  of  expense.  The  whole  force  of  the  Rais  is 
not  a  hundred  Arabs,  and  poor  miserable  fellows  they 
are,  with  two  or  three  horses  placed  at  their  disposal. 
With  such  inconsiderable  means  the  Pacha  presumes  to 
hold  in  the  heart  of  The  Desert  this  important  com¬ 
mercial  city,  and  its  dependencies  of  Seenawan  and  Derge ! 
The  French  manage  matters  very  differently  in  Algeira. 
Indeed,  the  united  force  occupying  all  Tripoli,  with  its 
wide-spread  provinces  of  many  hundred  miles  apart, 
does  not  exceed  five  thousand  men  of  all  arms  !  Com¬ 
pare  this  to  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  (in¬ 
cluding  native  troops)  in  Algeira,  and  be  astonished  at 
the  different  effects  of  the  French  and  Turkish  systems. 

.  .  .  .  To  add  to  the  Rais's  embarrassments,  the 

people  are  in  ill-humour,  whilst  some  hear  the  news  with 
pleasure,  and  fancy  they  see  in  our  present  troubles  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Turkish  rule  in  Ghadames. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTINUED  RESIDENCE  IN  GHADAMES. 

The  Ayed  (little  Festival  of  Moslems). — Ghadames  a  City  of  Mara¬ 
bouts. — Every  Accident  of  Life  ascribed  to  Deity. — Second 
Day’s  Feast,  Swinging  and  Amusements  of  the  People. — Death 
of  the  Sultan  of  Timbuctoo. — Various  Terms  employed  for 
denoting  Garden. — French  Woman  in  The  Desert. — Price  of 
Slaves. — Time  required  to  go  round  the  World. — Stature  of  the 
Touaricks. — Oases  of  Derge.- — Reconquest  of  the  World  by  the 
Mahometans. — Tibboo  Slave-dealer. — Touatee  Silversmith  and 
Blacksmith. — -Assassination  of  Major  Laing. — -Tibboos  compared 
to  Bornouese.— The  Touarick  Bandit  again. — First  Encounter 
with  the  Giant  Touarick..' — Water  of  Ghadames  unhealthy. — 
Manacles  for  Slaves. — Second  Meeting  with  the  Giant. — The 
Souafah,  and  Tuggurt. — Visit  from  the  Giant. — Chapter  in  the 
Domestic  History  of  Ghadames. — Serpents  and  Scorpions,  the 
Banditti  of  The  Desert. — Toys  Prohibited.— -The  Wahabites. — - 
How  Moslem’s  despise  Jews. 


3rd — The  Ajed  <x*e,  succeeding  Ramadan,  is  ushered 
in  with  a  cold  morning,  the  first  cold  morning  I  have  felt 
in  The  Desert.  Might  venture  to  put  on  my  cloth 
pantaloons.  Happy  to  feel  this  invigorating  cold.  This 
is  the  little  ayed ;  the  ayed  kebir,  or  ayed  Seedna 
Ibrahim,  takes  place  two  months  hence,  when  every 
family,  in  imitation  of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son 
Isaac,  kills  or  sacrifices  a  lamb.  The  caravan  from 
Bornou  reports  the  road  to  be  good.  It  is  added,  rain 
has  fallen  in  Ghat  as  well  as  in  The  Sahara,  near  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  so  that  the  oasis  of  Ghadames  is  the  only 
dry  spot,  for  no  rain  has  yet  fallen. 

Had  several  visits  from  persons  all  dressed  out  in 
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festival  finery,  amongst  the  rest  the  black  dervish.  He 
looked  like  a  dusky  Nigritian  Sultan.  Twenty  paras  he 
condescended  to  take  from  me,  which  added  to  his 
holiday  happiness  ;  sometimes  he  won’t  accept  of  money. 
Now  comes  Ben  Mousa,  my  taleb,  to  pay  his  respects. 
Not,  as  amongst  the  great  unwashed  of  London,  do  they 

shave  for  a  penny  and  give  a  glass  of - (I  shall  not 

say  what),  in  the  bargain,  here  in  Ghadames  they  shave 
for  nothing.  “  How  is  this,”  I  said  to  my  turjeman  who 
had  now  come  in.  “  This  is  the  custom  of  the  country,” 
he  replied,  “  we  always  shave  one  another  for  friendship.” 
There  are  several  other  little  things  done  gratuitously  in 
Ghadames,  but  shaving  the  head  is  the  principal  one*. 
He  who  has  the  sharpest  razor  is  expected  to  do  the 
most  work.  They  cut  and  hack  one  another  about  most 
barbarously,  some  using  no  soap,  only  rubbing  a  little 
wrater  over  their  heads.  I  have  seen  a  score  in  a  row,  all 
sitting  on  the  ground,  waiting  patiently  their  turn.  Some 
shave  the  head  every  month,  others  allow  several  months 
to  elapse.  By  way  of  diverting  conversation,  my  taleb 
had  the  extreme  kindness  to  tell  me  that  the  Touaricks 
of  Aheer  and  Aghadez  (not  those  of  Ghat)  killed 
Christians  and  Jews  on  the  principle  of  religion,  and 
would  refuse  to  compound  matters,  even  if  I  gave  them  a 
thousand  dollars.  He,  however,  condescended  to  add, 
“  They  are  mahboul  (foolish).”  He  then  went  on  to 
boast  of  the  sanctity  of  this  city,  and  said,  “  Our  people 

*  Shaving  off  the  hair  from  different  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
species  of  religious  rite.  The  barber  in  North  Africa  is  highly 
esteemed.  One  of  the  antiquities  in  Kairwan  (Tunis)  is  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet’s  barber.  This  city  is  also  the  third  holy  city  of  the 
Moslemite  world,  on  account  of  this  important  personage  being 
buried  there. 
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are  not  afraid  of  the  SeMah  and  Shanbah,  because  they 
are  a  city  of  marabouts/'  The  taleb  had  just  come  from 
a  full  divan  of  the  people,  where  the  Rais,  on  this  festival 
morning,  had  been  haranguing  them  and  flattering  their 
prejudices.  “Be  assured,"  said  the  Governor,  “if  the 
Bashaw  knew  that  you  were  a  holy  city,  a  city  of 
dervishes ,  a  zaweea  (or  sanctuary),  he  would  write  to  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan,  hearing  of  this, 
would  immediately  give  orders  that  no  6,000  mahboubs 
were  to  be  exacted  from  you,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
money  from  the  Sultan  would  be  sent  to  you,  holy 
people."  I  wondered  that  a  man  of  the  Rais's  sense 
could  so  commit  himself.  What  would  he  have  done  if 
after  the  ayed,  the  people  had  brought  a  petition  to  him, 
addressed  to  the  Sultan,  setting  forth  that  they  were  “  a 
city  of  marabouts ,"  and  praying  to  have  their  tribute 
remitted  \  But  the  poor  people  are  incapable  of  taking 
such  an  advantage.  They  were  excited  by  their  religious 
feelings,  and  believed  all  the  Rais  told  them.  It  was 
certainly  a  fine  compliment  for  the  feast,  to  men  in  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Ghadames,  And  my  in¬ 
formant  added  :  “  Ahmed  Effendi  in  The  Mountains  is 
the  rascal  and  the  infidel,  and  does  not  tell  the  Pasha 
we  are  a  nation  of  dervishes."  Said  told  me  a  slave  was 
brought  up  to  day  to  be  bastinadoed,  but  reprieved  till 
to-morrow  on  account  of  the  feast.  Said's  sympathy  is 
always  excited  on  these  occasions,  he  remembers  ancient 
days.  On  asking  what  he  had  done,  he  said,  “  The  slave 
stole  some  dates  because  he  had  nothing  to  eat."  My 
taleb,  occasionally  rather  free  in  tongue,  took  upon  him¬ 
self  to  call  all  Negroes  thieves.  I  admonished  him :  “The 
poor  slaves  got  little  from  this  city  of  dervishes,  now  and 
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then  a  little  barley-meal,  or  lived  almost  altogether  on  a 
few  dates.  It  was  not  surprising  they  stole  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger.”  Berka  the  liberated  slave  of 
Makouran,  and  Said’s  intimate  friend,  now  came  in, 
dressed  up  in  his  holiday  clothes.  He  asked  for  Said. 
“He  is  gone  to  The  Desert,  run  away,  for  he  has  broken 
our  cooking-pot ;  see  here  are  the  pieces,  here’s  the  meat 
spoilt ;  what  am  I  to  do  for  dinner  V’  I  added,  “  He 
ought  to  have  a  good  beating.”  The  poor  old  negro 
stared  and  looked  really  grieved.  At  last  he  muttered, 
“  Why,  Christian,  that  breaking  comes  from  God,  and 
not  Said.”  “  The  truth,”  said  the  taleb  laughing.  Said 
now  came  in,  having  borrowed  another  pot,  and  Berka 
was  comforted  at  the  return  of  his  friend.  In  The 
Desert,  every  accident  of  life  is  ascribed  to  an  ever¬ 
present  and  all-superintending  Divinity ! 

All  people  enjoy  their  festival  or  carnival,  to-day. 
They  follow  the  reckoning  of  Tripoli,  but  as  the  people 
saw  the  moon  a  day  sooner  there,  a  day  of  fasting  is 
here  saved.  It  is  so  fortunate  not  to  see  the  moon  too 
soon.  The  appointed  Ramadan  is  twenty-nine  or  thirty 
days  ;  ours  is  twenty -nine.  However,  rigid  Moslems  did 
not  begin  to  eat  to-day  till  noon,  after  the  morning  prayers, 
so  delicately  scrupulous  are  they.  My  taleb  agrees  with  me, 
that  the  Arabs,  who  usually  only  eat  in  the  evening,  and 
don’t  smoke,  experience  but  little  inconvenience  from  the 
fast.  Nothing  particular  took  place  to-day’s  ayed,  except 
every  one  being  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  most  of  the 
youth  having  on  something  new.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Jews  of  Mogador  on  the  feast  of  Passover.  The  Sanc¬ 
tuaries  hoist  the  holy  colours  of  their  religion,  beautiful 
vermilion,  and  yellow,  and  green ;  these  are  their  holiest 
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and  most-loved  colours.  The  slaves  danced  and  sang  all 
day  long.  I  was  present  during  the  closing  scene  at  night, 
which  was  curious.  After  their  continuous  and  laborious 
dancing,  they  all  suddenly  stopped  as  if  struck  with 
paralysis,  offered  a  prayer  to  Allah,  and  dispersed.  Did 
not  go  out  till  evening,  for  if  I  had  gone  out  at  all  in  the 
day-time  I  must  have  dressed  up,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
appear  a  Guy  Fawkes  amongst  the  people,  or  excite 
their  curiosity  or  prejudices  on  the  day  of  a  solemn 
festival.  The  Rais  asked  why  I  did  not  come  in  the 
morning,  for  this  was  a  grand  receiving-day,  when  all 
his  particular  friends  and  the  heads  of  the  people  paid 
him  visits.  On  telling  him,  he  approved  my  reason, 
and  said,  “  You,  Yacob,  have  compass  yaiser  (plenty  of 
wit)” 

Uh. — To-day  is  half  a  feast,  and  full-grown  men  and 
aged  men  are  amusing  themselves  with  swinging,  like 
so  many  boys.  .  A  dead  aoudad  was  brought  in  from 
The  Sahara,  which  the  Touaricks  had  killed.  These 
Touaricks  are  also  bearers  of  a  letter,  written  at  Tim- 
buctoo,  which  has  come  the  round-about  way  of  Soudan, 
announcing  that  the  Sultan  of  Timbuctoo  is  dead.  Sidi 
Mokhtar,  a  marabout,  is  appointed  Governor  of  Tim¬ 
buctoo  by  the  new  Sultan.  The  Sultan  himself,  after 
visiting  Timbuctoo  and  making  this  appointment,  retired 
to  Jinnee,  his  royal  residence.  Sheikh  El-Mokhtar  has 
a  good  reputation  ;  he  is  now  occupied  reorganizing  his 
government.  No  other  news.  Met  in  the  streets  one  of 
the  Touaricks  who  came  yesterday  with  fifteen  camel¬ 
loads  of  senna.  Asked  him  if  Touaricks  killed  Chris¬ 
tians.  Surprised  at  this  abrupt  question,  he  asked, 
“  Why?”  I  added,  “If  you  arc  a  good  fellow  I  will  go 
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with  jou  to  Ghat/'  Pleased  at  this  confidence,  he  came 
home  with  me  and  took  some  coffee.  A  camel-load  of 
senna  now  sells  for  seventeen  mahboubs.  He  asked  me 
what  the  Christians  did  with  the  senna,  and  would  not 
believe  it  was  all  used  for  physic.  Said  Christians  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  drink  all  they  bought.  There 
is  a  wady  near  Ghat  covered  with  senna,  during  rain, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  senna  is  brought  from  Aheer. 

An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Arabic  language 
is  used,  and  which  makes  some  people  think  there  are 
different  dialects  in  this  language,  may  be  given  in  the 
terms  denoting  Garden .  For  garden,  the  Touaricks  and 

IV 

people  of  Touat  use  a  word  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Koran,  conveying  the  highest  and  purest  idea  of 
garden,  and  which  we  usually  translate  “ paradise  ”  In 
Ghadamsee  and  Touarghee  a  corruption  of  this  pure 

oj 

Arabic  word  is  used  for  heaven,  The  Tripoline 

and  Tunisian  Moors  use  the  term  XJU,  and  the  people 
here  &Ij,  for  garden,  but  wrhich  is,  rather,  kitchen- 
garden.  Now,  all  these  words  are  good  Arabic,  and 
may  be  used  indifferently,  at  least  the  two  latter.  In 
the  New  Testament  translation,  the  Persian  is 

used,  which  I  imagine  is  the  Eastern  term  for  garden 
generally,  in  opposition  to  the  western  The 

Garden  in  North  Africa  is  very  different  from  our  ideas 
of  a  garden.  Corn-fields,  overshadowed  with  the  palm, 
the  olive,  and  a  few  other  fruit-trees,  is  the  species  of 
plantation  to  which  the  term  is  usually  applied.  Certainly 
a  few  flowers  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  these  gardens 
of  Africa,  but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  usage. 

The  Rais,  who  is  a  grave  Turk,  nevertheless  unbended 
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himself  to-day,  amusing  himself  in  seeing  the  boys  swing. 
The  Moors  sadly  wanted  me  to  join  their  swinging,  but 
I  politely  declined.  They  said,  it  was  “medicine” 
meaning  good  for  the  health,  everything  conducive  to 
health  being  called  “  medicine”  by  people  in  The  Desert. 
Was  gratified  to  see  some  sports  amongst  the  people,  for 
the  men  are  always  gloomy  and  reclining  about  the 
streets,  brooding  over  their  ruinous  affairs,  and  the  boys 
are  little  encouraged  to  healthful  and  innocent  games. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  only  persons  I  have  seen  happy  are 
the  slaves,  who  dance  and  sing,  and  forget  everything 
but  the  present  moment.  The  swings  are  tied  high  up 
to  the  tallest  date-palms,  two  or  three  persons  swing 
together,  and  the  sport  is  a  little  dangerous.  Saw  no 
other  amusements  during  the  ayed,  except  here  and 
there  drafts,  played  in  the  primitive  way  of  making 
small  holes  in  the  sand  for  the  squares. 

During  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale  to  the 
south  of  Algeria,  the  Bey  of  Biskera,  Mohammed-es- 
Sagheer  (“little”)  murdered  the  small  garrison  of  soldiers 
left  behind,  emptied  the  chest  of  what  francs  wrere  in  it, 
and  went  off  to  The  Desert.  He  is  now  living  tranquilly 
in  the  Jereed.  The  French  made  a  demand  to  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  to  have  him  given  up,  but  it  seems  His  Highness 
had  courage  enough  to  resist  it,  alleging  that  he  was  a 
political  refugee.  Mohammed-es-Sagheer  had  married  a 
French  woman,  and  she  ran  away,  or  was  taken  by  force, 
with  him.  She  had  borne  him  two  children.  The  most 
extraordinary  stories  are  current  of  this  French  woman. 
Though  a  low  woman  of  one  of  the  towns,  she  gives  her¬ 
self  out  as  “the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  France!” 
She  rides  like  a  man,  dresses  like  a  man,  smokes,  and 
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follows  the  Arabs  in  all  their  expeditions  against  the 
French.  She  has  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
is  become  a  sort  of  priestess,  or  Maraboutah.  She  pro¬ 
mises  the  credulous  Arabs  that  she  will  not  only  put  her 
husband  on  the  throne  of  Algeria,  but  even  of  France 
itself,  and  then  all  the  world  will  become  Mussulmans! 
The  Moors  say  she  can  never  leave  The  Desert  because 
she  has  brought  her  husband  two  children. 

Saw  Rais  in  the  evening,  and  had  a  sort  of  confiden¬ 
tial  conversation  with  him,  and  told  him  for  the  first 
time  of  my  intention  to  proceed  further  in  the  interior. 
Of  course,  he  had  heard  of  it  before  from  his  servants. 
Nevertheless,  he  affected  great  surprise  and  sorrow. 
But,  when  I  told  him  I  might  return  in  six  months 
hence,  he  became  more  calm.  He  then  persuaded  me 
by  all  means  to  avoid  the  routes  of  the  Touaricks,  and 
proceed  to  Fezzan,  thence  to  Bornou.  Speaking  of  the 
Ghadamsee  merchants  and  their  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents,  Messrs.  Silva,  Labe,  Shaloum,  and  Francovich,  in 
Tripoli,  he  said,  “  Your  merchants  exchange  products 
with  the  Ghadamseeah  in  the  wav  of  barter,  and  make 
a  great  deal  of  money,  whilst  the  Ghadamseeah  have  no 
money  left,  none  at  all.”  He  wondered,  like  the  Toua¬ 
ricks,  what  the  Christians  do  with  all  the  senna.  He 
expected  the  Shanbah,  on  the  route  of  Ghat,  in  a  few 
days;  time.  I  observed,  “  People  are  all  superbly  dres¬ 
sed,  and  there  was  not  much  appearance  of  poverty.” 
He  smiled,  and  said,  “  The  people  are  sheytan  (very 
cunning),  they  lay  up  their  new  clothes,  and  only  wear 
them  on  festivals.”  Speaking  of  slaves,  his  Excellency 
said,  “  There  is  now  no  profit  on  slaves.  Government 
takes  ten  mahboubs  duty  on  each.  A  good  slave  fetches 
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40,000  wada  (cowries)  in  Soudan,  usual  price  30,000, 
and  some  as  low  as  15,000.  A  good  slave  sells  in 
Ghadames  for  forty  mahboubs.”  The  Rais  told  me  to 
take  care  of  tbe  vermin,  and  abused  tbe  filthiness  of  the 
people.  If  I  escape  the  Touaricks  and  the  fevers  as  well 
as  I  escape  the  vermin,  which  abound  on  the  clothes  of 
all  the  people  without  exception,  I  shall  consider  myself 
fortunate.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghadames  make  no  scruple 
in  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  public  streets,  which  stick 
to  them  closer  than  their  dearest  friends.  I  attribute 
my  escape  to  my  being  an  infidel,  for  their  orthodox 
1-i-c-e  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  Kafers. 

People  look  worse  than  during  the  Ramadan.  Poor 
creatures,  they  have  little  to  eat;  they  say  they  have 
nothing  but  barley-meal  and  dates  to  eat,  for  the  Turks 
have  taken  away  all  their  money.  Some,  however,  as  a 
luxury,  which  their  relations  and  friends  send  them  from 
Soudan,  masticate  ghour* -nuts,  and  which  I  believe  is  the 
Icolat,  or  colat-nut  of  Caillie.  The  Arabs  called  these 
nuts  the  “  Coffee  of  Soudan  ”  Konja  is  a  great  place 
for  the  growth  of  the  ghour,  two  or  three  months  west 
of  Kanou. 

5  th  — Weather  gets  colder  every  day.  I  was  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  best  situation  for  a  Consul  in  Northern  Sahara. 
The  point  would  be  Touat,  the  nucleus  of  many  routes, 
the  great  highways  of  commerce  in  The  Desert.  From 
this  point  a  British  Consul  could  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  French,  moving  southward. 

A  Mussulman  doctor  told  me  with  great  solemnity 
this  morning,  that  five  hundred  years  were  necessary  to 

*  Ghour,  Sterculia  acuminata ,  Pal.  de  Beauv. 
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go  round  the  world.  Two  hundred  years  desert  (^Xf), 
or  nothing,  or  containing — 

“  (God’s)  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds .” 

Two  hundred  years  of  seas.  Eighty  years  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  Eighteen  years  of  Soudan.  And  two  years 
white  people,  including  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
There  were  countries  full  of  Mussulmans  which  had  not 
been  visited  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Turkey  or  Africa. 
They  had  been  visited  by  one  man  only,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Certainly  the  Moors  read  history  backwards. 
On  asking  where  this  information  was  to  be  obtained,  he 
said,  “  From  the  Tdfseer  (Commentaries)  of  the  Koran.” 

The  Touaricks  who  have  just  arrived  are  men  of  very 
large  stature,  and  as  “  straight  as  a  dart.”  Several  of 
them  are  full  six  feet  high.  Such  men  are  alone  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Sahara!  All  the  weak  and  the  diseased 
soon  die  off,  leaving  behind  only  the  robust.  They  walk 
about  the  streets  with  an  air  of  consummate  pride,  with 
their  huge  broad  swords  swung  at  the  back,  and  their 
lances  in  their  hands,  like  “  a  tall  pine.” 

An  Arab,  just  arrived  from  Derge,  brings  intelligence 
that  the  Ghadamsee  people  who  were  in  Tunis  are 
returning  home  via  Tripoli.  These  are  mostly  poor 
labourers,  who  go  a  few  months  to  Tunis  to  amass  a  little 
capital,  with  which  to  trade  afterwards.  The  Ghadamsee 
is  constantly  going  on  these  journeys  of  profit  and  enter- 
prize,  either  as  merchant  or  labourer.  His  Desert  home 
is  the  pulse  of  all  his  distant  enterprises,  whither  he 
retires  to  end  his  days,  dedicating  the  last  hours  of  his 
existence  to  God.  The  Arab  came  from  Derge,  mounted 
on  a  good  horse,  in  the  short  time  of  thirteen  hours,— by 
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camels  it  occupies  two  and  two-and-a-half  days !  The 
Arab  told  me  he  killed,  a  few  days  ago,  six  ostriches 
near  Derge.  The  oases  of  Derge  consist  of  four  little 
oases,  or  districts,  viz.,  Derge  (proper),  Terghuddah, 
Madress,  and  Fiffelt,  containing  an  Arab  population  of 
400  souls,  a  hardy  and  brave  people.  Water  is  plentiful, 
but  there  are  no  hot  springs.  A  native  told  me,  that 
invariably  any  stranger  drinking  this  water,  was  attacked 
with  fever.  Generally  these  little  oases  are  very  un¬ 
healthy.  Some  assert  that  all  who  visit  the  oases  are 
taken  ill.  Probably,  like  Mourzuk,  they  lay  low,  in  a  wady 
or  hollowed  plain.  Date-trees  are  numerous,  and  bear 
good  fruit.  A  fair  quantity  of  wheat  and  ghusub  is 
grown.  Besides  sheep,  and  goats,  and  fowls,  there  is  a 
few  camels.  The  people  are  occupied  in  the  gardens, 
but  too  numerous  for  the  oases  ;  they  are  very  poor, 
and  obliged  to  emigrate.  Derge  is  in  the  more  eastern 
route  of  Zantan  and  Rujban  ;  and  when  that  of  Seena- 
wan,  the  western,  is  not  safe,  this,  the  longer  route,  is 
taken. 

6th. — Slept  badly  during  the  night ;  restless  about  my 
journey.  Determined  now  to  take  the  Fezzan  route. 
Weather  very  soft,  with  murky  clouds. 

Relating  to  my  taleb,  that,  formerly,  Mussulmans  con¬ 
quered  Christians,  but  now,  all  the  countries  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  fast  falling  back  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians — such  being  the  will  of  God,  he  consoled 
himself  by  replying  :  “  That,  in  less  than  forty  years 
will  rise  up  one  Abou  Abdullah  Mohammed  El-Arbee 

El-Korashee  El-Fatamee, 

who  will  kill  all  the  Christians,  both  of  the 
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new  *  and  the  old  world  ;  that  this  will  be  the  golden 
age  ;  all  people  will  be  Mussulmans,  and  all  will  be  rich 
and  powerful,  enjoying  the  abundance  of  this  world's 
good  things  ;  and  the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sand  of  the  Sahara,  will  be  turned  into  gold  and  silver : 
But,  (the  awful  but  !)  that  this  will  only  last  one  genera¬ 
tion,  or  forty  years  ;  for  then  will  arise  The  Dajal !  who, 
mounting  upon  an  ass,  will  scour  the  earth  in  three  days, 
and  kill  and  destroy  all  the  Mussulmans,  this  Dajal  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who  will  all  flock  to  his  stand¬ 
ard  ;  and  that  then  will  appear  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Maryf, 
from  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  after  Dajal 
has  reigned  forty  years,  and  slay  this  monster  Messiah  of 
the  Jews.  .Now  there  will  appear  Gog  and  Magog,  let 
loose  from  Jibel  Kaf,  in  Ivhoristan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Turks  and  Russians.  And  last  of  all  will  come  the 
end,  when  the  Wahabites  will  carry  all  the  Jews  into 
hell-fire  on  their  backs."  Such  are  the  secret  consolations 
of  a  good  and  orthodox  Mussulman  of  The  Sahara.  A 
part  of  this  monstrous  fable  has  been  related  before,  with 
some  variations.  The  gist  of  the  prophecy  is,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  by  another  Arab  Conqueror.  Here 
the  now  humbled  follower  of  the  Prophet  finds  his  sweet 
revenge.  The  same  revenge  the  more  ignorant  and  fana¬ 
tic  of  the  Jews  seek  and  cherish  in  the  advent  of  their 
long-expected  Messiah,  who  is  to  enable  them  to  put 
their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  all  people — all  the  nations 

He  did  not  know  there  was  a  new  world  before  I  told  him. 
t  The  Moors  always  add  to  ***£>  (Jesus,)  the  son  of  Mary ,  to 

distinguish  The  Saviour  from  others  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom 
is  Jesus,  a  marabout,  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Snake- 
charmers. 
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of  the  earth.  But  the  better  class  of  Israelites  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  the  Gentile  nations  may  enjoy  a 
portion  of  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  reign,  and  will  not 
be  effaced  from  the  earth.  Some  pious  Christians,  who, 
failing  to  convert  men  to  their  peculiar  views  of  revela¬ 
tion,  anticipate  the  appearance  quickly  of  a  sort  of 
Buonaparte  Messiah,  armed  with  similar  attributes,  who 
is  to  involve  all  infidel  nations  in  seas  of  blood,  and  make 
the  w^orld  a  heap  of  Saharan  desolation.  Such  views  of 
Christianity  have  always  been  abhorrent  to  my  feelings ; 
and  I  have  kept  close  to  the  fair  and  pacific  pictures  of 
Messiah's  reign,  so  beautifully  set  forth  by  Pope  : — 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white  rob’d  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 

The  dumb  shall  sing — the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 

From  every  face  He  wipes  off  every  tear. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes , 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise, 

Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear, 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim’s  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take, 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Afternoon,  went  to  see  the  slaves  lately  brought  from 
Bornou.  They  were  as  much  like  merchandize  as  they 
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could  be,  or  human  beings  could  be  made  to  resemble  it. 
They  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
of  tanned  skin  tied  round  the  loins.  All  were  nearly 
alike,  as  so  many  goods  packed  up  of  the  same  quality. 
They  were  very  thin,  and  almost  skeletons,  about  the 
age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with  the  round  Bornouse 
features  strongly  marked  upon  their  countenances.  These 
slaves  are  the  property  of  a  Tibboo.  I  invited  the  Tibboo 
home  to  my  house,  to  glean  some  information  from  him. 
The  Tibboo  bought  the  slaves  on  speculation  in  Bornou  ; 
he  could  now  sell  them  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
each.  He  had  only  six  ;  the  Touaricks  had  thirty-four. 
He  came  from  Bornou  to  Ghat,  thence  to  Ghadames. 
He  had  also  some  elephants"  teeth.  The  Tibboo  pressed 
me  to  buy  his  slaves  ;  he  had  not  yet  found  purchasers, 
though  he  had  been  here  some  days.  The  merchants 
have  no  money,  or  none  to  buy  slaves.  The  Tibboo 
drank  some  tea  with  me,  which  he  observed  was  better 
than  bouzah ,  fermented  grain  liquor.  The  Tibboo  was  a 
young  black,  tall  and  slender,  and  of  mild  and  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  features.  There  was  nothing  in  him  to  denote 
that  he  was  a  common  trafficker  in  human  flesh  and 
blood.  He  was  not  so  much  stamped  with  the  negro 
features  as  his  slaves  ;  he  was,  indeed,  as  much  of  a 
gentleman  as  a  Presbyterian  slave-holder  of  the  United 
States,  patronized  by  Doctors  Cunningham  and  Candlish, 
and  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  Free  Kirk  Saints. 
The  Tibboo  was  excessively  curious  about  me,  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  handled  and  turned  over  everything  I  had. 
Seeing  my  naked  (white)  arm,  he  exclaimed,  “  Whiter 
than  the  moon  !”  Said  did  not  approve  of  my  new 
acquaintance,  and  declared  all  the  Tibboos  rascals  ;  and 
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thinks  he  recollects  that  he  was  made  a  slave  by  the 
Tibboos.  Said  was  very  angry  with  me  for  giving  the 
Tibboo  tea — wouldn’t  make  any  more  for  him — I  might 
make  it  myself.  The  Tibboo  showed  his  sense  of  my 
attention,  by  giving  me  some  trona,  which  he  says 
abounds  in  Bornou,  and  is  called  honwa.  He  champs  it 
in  its  hard  crystalline  state,  like  children  champing 
sugar-candy.  He  mixes  it  with  his  tobacco,  and  says  it 
is  pulverized  and  drank  in  solution  for  medicine  at  Bor¬ 
nou,  like  Epsom  salts,  producing  the  same  effects. 

Two  people  left  to-day  for  Ghat,  and  two  for  Timbuc- 
too.  The  latter  were  the  headmen  of  the  large  mercan¬ 
tile  firm  of  Ettanee.  It  is  the  custom  of  Saharan 
merchants  to  send  their  headmen,  and  even  slaves,  to 
these  distant  countries,  when  circumstances  prevent  them 
going  themselves. 

My  friend  the  Touatee,  who  unites  in  himself  a  black¬ 
smith  and  a  silversmith,  was  this  evening  employed  in 
making  ladies’  ornaments  for  arms  and  legs.  He  was  in 
the  course  of  finishing  a  pair  of  anclets,  weighing  to¬ 
gether  about  thirty-eight  ounces.  Each  anclet  would 
cost  20  dollars.  They  are  for  an  Arab  lady  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  husband  invests  his  money  in  this  way  until 
he  can  find  profitable  employment  for  it,  or  becomes  dis¬ 
tressed.  “  Meanwhile,”  says  the  Touatee,  “  he  has  the 
kisses  of  his  wife  for  the  investment,  and  is  happier  than 
if  he  obtained  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  his  outlay  of 
silver.”  The  old  Touatee  distinctly  recollects  Major 
Laing  passing  through  Ghadames  to  Timbuctoo.  The 
account  he  gives  of  him  is  : — “  When  in  Ghadames  the 
Rais  (or  Major)  purchased  something  of  every  thing  he 
could  find  in  our  city,  as  well  as  specimens  of  Soudan 
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manufacture.  He  had  with  him  thirty-six  bottles  of 
wine!  which  I  counted.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
Touaricks  near  Touat,  and  wounded  in  twenty  places; 
but  he  cured  his  wounds,  and  then  proceeded  on  and 
arrived  safe  at  Timbuctoo,  where  he  stopped  some  time. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Sansandy,  where  he  was  mur¬ 
dered/'  The  unfortunate  Major  had  no  money  in  his 
possession  when  murdered,  which  greatly  surprised  the 
assassins,  who  murdered  him  merely  for  his  money- 
People  add,  he  wrote  every  thing  in  Timbuctoo,  but  did 
not  stop  long  there.  He  was  enticed  to  go  away  with  a 
stranger,  against  the  advice  of  the  parties  who  conducted 
him  to  Timbuctoo.  The  stranger  was  a  Saharan 
Arab.  One  of  them  is  still  living,  Haj  Kader,  and 
left  lately  for  Touat,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  quiet  and  upright  man.  I  did  not  hear  of  him 
until  he  was  gone,  otherwise  I  should  have  had  some 
conversation  with  him  about  the  Major.  The  other 
party  died  at  Timbuctoo  ;  he  was  called  the  MarabouU 
and  seems  to  have  been  another  Mohammed  (my  mara¬ 
bout.)  In  a  letter  of  the  Major,  read  to  me  by  Colonel 
Warrington,  his  father-in-law,  the  Major  charges  his 
Marabout  with  having  stolen  his  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  sent  it  on  to  Timbuctoo  for  sale  before  they  arrived 
there.  For  this  theft,  and  other  bad  conduct,  old  Yousef 
Bashaw  made  a  formal  complaint  against  the  people  of 
Ghadames,  and  mulcted  them  several  thousand  mahboubs. 
Mr.  Gagliuffi  heard  a  strange  story  about  the  Major;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  he  was  murdered  near  Touat,  on  his 
return,  by  the  same  Touarick  who  stopped  him,  and 
wounded  him  in  twenty-six  places,  on  his  way  thither, 
the  Touarick  alleging,  that  the  Major  was  not  a  man  but 
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a  devil,  so  lie  (the  Touarick)  was  obliged  to  kill  him, 
No  authentic  account  now  will  ever  be  collected  of 
Major  Laing’s  death.  That  he  was  stopped  a  couple  of 
days  beyond  Aghobly,  in  the  oases  of  Touat,  and  there 
wounded,  is  certain;  we  have  the  Majors  own  account 
for  it.  He  seems  also  to  have  remained  a  month  at 
Timbuctoo,  and  wrote  a  full  account  of  that  mysterious 
city.  He  then,  not  being  able  to  ascend  or  trace 
the  Niger  via  Jinnee,  on  account  of  the  objections  of 
the  people,  made  a  detour  through  The  Desert, 
wishing  to  go  to  Senegambia,  when,  after  four  days’ 
journey,  he  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  Arabs,  and 
murdered.  Some  persist  in  saying,  that  Caillie  found 
Major  Laing’s  papers,  and  gave  them  as  his  own  account 
of  Timbuctoo.  I  should  be  sorry  to  attempt  either  to 
prove  or  contradict  the  charge.  All  the  documents  are 
in  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  Warring¬ 
ton.  We  must  suspend  our  opinion  until  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  long. 

x4fterwards  visited  the  Rais,  who  is,  like  myself,  very 
fond  of  the  Touatee.  His  Excellency  had  a  bad  head¬ 
ache,  and  his  major-domo  was  hard  at  work  rubbing  his 
head  with  his  hands.  I  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  The 
people  are  fond  of  manipulation,  and  shampooning 
( Temras ).  Whenever  any  one  hurts  himself  by  bruises 
or  falls,  the  limb  affected  is  rubbed  and  stretched,  and 
stretched  and  rubbed,  until  the  poor  sufferer’s  limb  is 
nearly  severed  from  his  body.  Manipulation  ought  to 
have  made  the  fourth  mode  of  cure  laid  down  by  my 
marabout,  after  burning,  blood-letting,  and  talismanic 
writing.  However,  I  believe  manipulation,  aided  by  the 
bath,  frequently  effects  important  cures.  Some  Moors 
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indeed,  consider  this  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every 
hurt  and  disease.  Found  the  Touatee  again  with  the 
Rais.  He  amused  us  both  by  giving  his  opinion  about 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  slaves  furnished  by  Nigritia. 
“  All  other  countries/'  said  he,  “  die  and  become  depopu¬ 
lated.  It  is  now  ten  thousand  years  we  go  to  buy  slaves 
in  Soudan.  The  oftener  we  go  there  the  more  we  find. 
In  that  country  the  men  are  all  night  long  begetting 
children,  and  the  women  all  the  morning  bringing  them 
forth.  This  is  the  reason  the  supply  of  slaves  never  be¬ 
comes  exhausted." 

7th. — Said  has  just  come  in  and  told  me  I  must  not 
eat  many  of  the  dates  of  this  country,  for  they  have 
killed  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  will  kill  me.  Dates 
may,  indeed,  injure  the  poor  soldiers,  who  have  nothing 
else  to  eat.  One  died  yesterday.  I  asked  his  com¬ 
rades  what  he  died  of,  who  replied,  “  Hunger  ”  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Government  of  Tripoli  to  keep  these 
wretched  Arabs  without  any  thing  to  eat.  Why  not  let 
them  go  to  their  native  mountain  homes;  for  there, 
though  they  may  pine  away  and  die  in  the  caverns  of  the 
Atlas,  they  will  nevertheless  give  up  the  ghost  in  the 
arms  of  friends  and  relations — joining  misery  to  misery, 
where  the  miserable  may  comfort  the  miserable.  But, 
here,  amidst  the  rude  buffs  of  strangers,  it  is  cruel  to  let 
them  die  like  dogs. 

The  Tibboo  called  this  morning.  Merchants  have 
offered  him  only  35  mahboubs  each  for  his  slaves  ;  he 
asks  from  40  to  50.  He  says,  the  Americans,  or  people 
nearly  as  white  as  I  am,  ascend  the  Niger  as  far  as  Noufee, 
for  the  purchase  of  slaves.  Bornou  and  the  surrounding 
countries  are  now  in  peace,  and  make  no  slaves  by  war. 
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The  Tibboo  bought  his  slaves  of  persons  who  kidnapped 
them  during  the  night.  To  observe,  that  although  the 
Tibboos,  if  this  merchant  be  a  fair  representation  of 
them,  have  not  such  extended  nostrils  as  the  Bornouse, 
and  such  thick  projecting  lips,  jet  they  are  much  darker 
than  the  Bornouse.  Indeed,  the  Bornouse  are  of  a 
lighter,  fairer  complexion  than  any  of  the  Negroes  I 
have  jet  seen,  those  of  Soudan  and  Timbuctoo  being  of  a 
much  darker  shade,  and  some  quite  black.  The  Bor¬ 
nouse  has  a  round,  chubby,  smiling  face ;  the  Tibboo,  a 
long,  grave,  intellectual  face.  The  old  Touarick  bandit 
called  to-daj,  with  other  Touraicks,  and  asked  how  much 
I  would  give  for  a  live  aoudad.  Told  him  from  6  to  8 
mahboubs.  He  said  they’re  going  to  hunt  them  next 
month.  This  retired  cut-throat  gave  himself  a  good 
character,  and  the  Touaricks  generally.  “  Trust  us, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  the  Touaricks,  upon  our  heads  [raising 
his  sword  to  his,  head,)  well  protect  you  !”  Then  stepped 
in  an  old  friend  and  lover  of  the  mysteries  of  geography. 
These  are  some  of  his  questions  : — “  Where  is  the  sea  by 
which  the  Christians  go  to  Soudan  \  Where  is  Mount 
Kaf,  that  girdles  the  earth  with  brass  and  iron'?  Where 
are  Grog  and  Magog,  which  is  Muskou  [Russia),  the  mon¬ 
ster  which  eats  up  the  Moumeneen  [faithful  Moham¬ 
medans )?”  &e.  Went  out  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Giant  Touarick.  The  huge  fellow  must  be  6  feet  9 
inches.  His  Limbs  were  like  the  trunks  of  the  palm,  and 
he  walked  with  a  step  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  whilst  his  voice 
was  a  gruff  growl  like  distant  thunder.  Compare  this 
noble,  though  monstrous,  specimen  of  a  man,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  wild  uncongenial  Sahara,  to  the  little  ricketty, 
squeaking,  vivacious  wretch  of  the  kindly  clime  of  Italy, 
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44  the  garden  of  Europe/'  and  be  amazed  at  tire  ways  in 
which  works  Providence  !  As  soon  as  the  giant  saw  me, 
he  bellowed  out,  “  Salam  aleikom  !"  which  far  resounded 
through  the  dark  winding  streets.  He  now  strode  by 
without  stopping  to  speak  or  to  look  at  me,  his  head  and 
turban  nearly  reaching  the  roof  of  the  streets,  and  his 
big  sword,  swinging  from  his  back,  extended  crosswise, 
scraping  the  mortar  from  both  sides  of  the  walls.  His 
iron  spear,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  iron  gas-light  post, 
was  carried  in  his  firm  fist  horizontally,  to  prevent  its 
catching  the  roof  of  the  covered  streets.  The  giant  is 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Ghat  Touaricks, 
of  whom  the  aged  Berk  a  is  the  reigning  Sheikh.  The 
giant  is  quite  at  home  here  and  possesses  some  forty  or 
fifty  camels,  with  which  he  conveys  the  goods  of  the 
merchants  between  this  city  and  that  of  Ghat. 

After  several  trials  of  changing  food,  find  I  am 
greatly  relaxed,  and  am  convinced  it  must  be  the  water. 
This,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  every  stranger  who 
visits  Ghadames.  Last  evening  the  Rais  said,  “The 
water  here  is  bad.  Look  at  the  people  of  Ghadames, 
they  have  no  colour  in  their  cheeks.  What  a  miserable 
wretch  am  I !  When  I  first  came,  I  had  the  colour  of 
the  rose  ;  now  I  am  become  like  these  yellow  men : 
as  for  my  poor  horse,  he  eats  quantities  of  barley  every 
day,  and  is  still  very  thin.  It’s  the  bad  water.  We 
have  a  proverb  in  Turkey,  4  Good  water  makes  good 
horses,  and  bad  water  bad  horses.' "  I  observed,  the 
dates  and  water  together  made  the  soldiers  ill.  He 
replied,  44 1  have  written  several  times  to  the  Pasha  to 
return,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  good  health  here. 
His  Highness  still  refuses  to  allow  me,  saying,  he  can 
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get  no  one  to  fill  my  post  so  well,  but  I  hope  to  return 
in  a  few  months.”  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that 
Ghadames  is  not  salubrious,  although,  thank  God,  I 
enjoy  pretty  good  health.  Strangers,  however,  require 
to  be  acclimated.  A  great  controversy  is  now  being 
carried  on  amongst  the  medical  men  of  Algeria,  re¬ 
specting  acclimating;  some  alleging  that  a  man  can  bear 
the  climate  of  a  country  when  he  is  quite  new  or  fresh 
in  it,  much  better  than  after  a  long  residence.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  anti-acclimaters,  the  longer  residence  in  a 
country  only  weakens  the  force  necessary  to  support  a 
person  against  the  fever  and  bad  influences  of  a  foreign 
climate. 

Accosted  one  of  my  merchant  acquaintances,  playing 
with  some  iron  manacles  and  fetters  for  the  legs.  It 
did  not  strike  me  at  first  what  they  were :  at  last,  he 
says  to  me,  “  These  are  for  slaves,  each  has  a  pair  of 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  when  travelling 
through  The  Desert.”  A  painful  shuddering  came  over 
me  to  see  a  man  playing  with  these  dreadful  instruments 
of  the  slavery  and  torture  of  his  fellow  men.  Yet  he 
played  with  them  as  his  rosary  of  beads,  or  some 

simple  toy ! .  Another  merchant  came  up  to 

him,  and  observed,  “  The  irons  for  the  neck  are  better, 
as  these  may  break.”  After  a  pause,  I  asked  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  where  these  irons  for  the  legs  were  made  \ 
He  replied,  “  In  Soudan ;  the  people  there  have  iron 
mountains,  and  they  make  these  irons  for  slaves  in  that 
country.”  I  asked  him  then  how  much  they  cost,  and 
whether  he  would  sell  them.  They  were  not  for  sale. 
So  Africa  enslaves  herself  !  forges  the  very  chains  of  her 
own  slavery.  Cruel,  heartless  Europe !  Thou  that 
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knowest  better,  encouragest  the  wretched  African  to 
create  his  own  misery;  to  dig  from  his  dark  purple 
mountains  the  very  iron  fetters  of  his  own  slavery ! 
Take  care  that  slavery  does  not  surprise  thee  in  an 
hour  when  thou  thinkest  not,  though  thou  art  never  so 
wise,  never  so  free !  Another  Corsican  tyrant  may 
come  and  bind  thee  down  anew  in  the  chains  of  slavery. 

.  Making  inquiries  of  the  Moors  about  these 

fetters,  they  said,  (wishing  to  smooth  down  the  matter, 
seeing  it  was  disagreeable  to  me),  “  Only  those  who  seek 
to  escape  are  chained.”  This,  indeed,  afterwards  I 
found  was  the  case.  “Some,”  they  added,  “have  irons 
on  their  necks,  and  others  irons  on  their  legs.”  Alas ! 
poor  people,  what  have  they  done  to  be  thus  ironed  %  or 
what  right  have  others  to  iron  them  \  Has  God  said 
“  Thou  shalt  iron  thv  brother  and  make  him  a  slave  ?” 
“  Yes  \”  say  the  free  republicans  of  America,  who,  for 
being  taxed  for  half  an  ounce  of  tea,  proclaimed  their 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  parent 
country,  in  words  which,  continuing  as  they  are,  slave¬ 
holders,  must  condemn  them  to  everlasting  infamy*. 
But,  as  God  lives,  he  will  have  a  day  of  reckoning ;  he 

will  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Africa ! .  Be  sure, 

beware  America  ! .  Whilst  walking  through  the 

streets  to-day,  in  a  bad  humour  on  this  subject,  there 
were  three  Bornou  youths,  nearly  naked,  offered  for  sale, 
I  think  they  belonged  to  the  Tibboo.  Some  Arabs  sitting 

*  In  their  “  Declaration  of  Independence,”  the  Anglo-Americans 
say — “All  men  are  created  equal are  “endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights and  “amongst  these ,  life ,  liberty , 
and  the  'pursuit  of  happiness.”  I  once  met  a  Naval  Officer  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Gibraltar,  who  graciously  told  me, 
“Slavery  is  the  support  of  the  country (his  country). 
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near,  asked  me  to  buy.  I  replied,  indignantly,  “If  I  buy, 
my  Sultan  will  hang  me  up,  and  you  too.”  They  stared 
at  one  another,  and  muttered  something  like  a  curse 
upon  me. 

I  here  find  several  reasons  in  the  journal  for  my  not 
proceeding  by  the  route  of  Fezzan  and  Bornou,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them.  It  is  easy  to  write  out  a  long 
list  of  pro  and  con  reasons.  Whilst  writing  these,  the 
Tibboo  comes  in  and  brings  a  sick  slave.  He  complains 
the  merchants  will  not  buy  his  slaves.  Give  the  drop¬ 
sical  slave  medicine.  Ask  him  whether  he  ironed  his 
slaves  en  route  over  The  Desert.  He  answers,  “No.” 
I  am  bound  to  believe  him,  for  though  a  slave-dealer,  he 
appears  an  honest  man. 

8  th. — 0  God  of  the  morning  !  what  a  tine  sight  are  these 
lofty  umbrageous  palms,  with  the  soft  serene  morning 
sky,  and  the  sun  just  rising  above  the  clear  illumined 
horizon,  colouring  and  setting  off  the  heavens  around. 
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How  still,  how  voiceless  is  The  Desert !  The  early 
morn  now  begins  to  be  pleasant  as  the  autumnal  morn  of 
old  England.  It  is  indeed,  the — 

“  Sweet  hour  of  prime.” 

After  breakfast  visited  the  quarter  of  Ben  Weleed. 
Saw  the  giant  Touarick  stretching  his  unwieldy  length 
upon  a  stone-bench.  At  sight  of  me,  he  aroused  himself, 
and  raising  his  head  upon  his  huge  arm,  growled  out  to 
the  people  near  him,  to  show  them  his  zeal  for  their 
common  religion,  “  Tell  the  Christian  to  say,  ‘  There  is 
only  one  God ,  and  Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of  God!  ” 
No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  stern  command.  After 
a  moment,  the  conversation  was  continued  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  giant  fell  back  again  to  sleep.  I  asked  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  how  long  he  would  sleep'?  He 
told  me  that  whenever  the  Sheikh  comes  here,  he  usually 
•  sleeps  three  days  before  he  goes  round  to  see  his  friends, 
or  begins  to  transact  business,  during  which  time  he 
occasionally  opens  his  eyes, — and  his  mouth,  for  his 
slaves  to  feed  him. 

Heard  some  Souafah,  Arabs  of  Souf,  had  purchased 
the  slaves  lately  come  from  Bornou,  to  sell  them  in 
Algeria,  there  being  no  market  in  Tunis  on  account  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Rais  sent  for  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  money  left.  I  thought  his  Excellency 
wanted  to  lend  me  some,  by  putting  the  question.  His 
Excellency  then  said  he  was  in  want  of  money.  I  lent 
him  a  hundred  Tunisian  piastres — all  the  money  I  had 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  seventeen  in  my 
pocket.  Afterwards  I  dined  with  the  Rais,  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  return  to  The  Mountains,  en  route  for 
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Fezzan.  It  is  reported,  the  Touaricks  have  gone  out  to 
meet  the  Shanbah.  I  tell  the  Governor,  as  well  as  the 
people,  whenever  they  begin  to  exaggerate  or  declaim 
upon  the  dangers  of  travelling  in  The  Desert  “  Rubbee , 
mout  wahad  (God!  death  is  but  once).”  This  has 
usually  the  effect  of  stopping  their  mouths.  Were  I  not 
to  adopt  this  Moslemite  style  of  address  and  reply,  I 
should  be  worried  out  of  my  life  with  the  exaggerations 
of  the  dangers  of  The  Desert. 

A  small  caravan  has  arrived  from  Souf,  bringing  the 
news  of  the  departure  of  the  Shanbah  from  Warklah 
for  Ghat.  The  Souafah  also  bring  news  of  interest  from 
their  own  country.  They  are  threatened  with  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  people  of  Tugurt.  Twelve  hundred  men  of 
Souf  have  returned  from  Tunis  to  their  own  country,  in 
expectation  of  a  combined  attack  of  the  Tugurt  people 
and  the  French,  for  the  Tugurt  people  have  given  out 
that  the  French,  their  new  allies,  will  help  them.  They 
boast  that  they  must  now  go  and  destroy  all  the  Souafah. 
The  object  is  to  revenge  an  old  grudge,  for  formerly  the 
people  of  Souf  and  Tugurt  fought  a  pitch  battle,  and 
the  latter  were  worsted.  There  is  no  French  governor 
in  Tugurt,  but  the  tribute  is  regularly  paid  to  the 
authorities  of  Constantina.  One  of  the  Souafah  came 
to  me  much  excited.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  likely 
the  French  would  encourage  this  war  of  revenge,  and  I 
understood  the  principle  of  the  French  to  be,  “  to  occupy 
only  the  countries  which  before  paid  tribute  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers.”  He  observed  he  understood  that  to  be  the 
rule.  But  if  the  Souafah  attack  Tugurt,  the  French 
will  probably  defend  it  as  a  part  of  their  territory. 

9th. — The  morning  is  cool  and  cloudy;  a  few  drops 
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of  rain  fell  soon  after  sunrise,  still  it  holds  up.  Amused 
in  finding  the  Ghadamsee  word  for  father  was  the  same 
as  dad  or  dady ,  which  is  written  kb  dada.  This  morn¬ 
ing  the  giant  Touarick  honoured  me  with  a  visit ;  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  get  through  the  doors  of  my  house 
with  his  pine-tree  spear.  He  behaved  extremely  well. 
I  gave  him  sixty  paras  to  buy  tobacco.  He  begged  for 
a  whole  piastre,  but  thinking  he  would  be  a  customer  of 
this  sort  again,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  begin  with  a 
little.  His  giantship  swore  by  all  the  powers  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  that  he  would  escort  me  from  Ghadames 
to  Kanou  in  perfect  safety.  I  evaded  the  question  by 
observing,  (what  the  Rais  had  often  told  me)  “  The  Rais 
says  the  Touaricks  will  cut  my  throat.”  The  giant  roared, 
“  Kitheh,  kitheb,  kitheb,  (a  lie  !  a  lie  !  a  lie  !)” — and 
went  off  furiously  threatening  wrath  against  the  Turks. 
Afterwards  I  heard  of  a  complaint  which  the  giant 
made  against  me,  saying  I  had  given  him  this  morning  a 
karoob  short  of  the  half  piastre.  I  was  greatly  amused 
at  the  giant’s  keen  observance  of  this  defalcation  of  my 
generosity. 

The  Ghadamseeah  literally  carry  out  the  injunction, 
“  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,”  which  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  conversation. 

“  What  do  you  do  for  the  poor  in  your  country  V 
u  In  England,  the  poor  are  not  allowed  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  but  are  provided  with  food  and  clothing  in  a 
house  built  on  purpose  for  them  when  they  can  no  longer 
work.” 

“  We  have  no  houses  for  the  poor  in  Ghadames.” 

“  How  then  do  the  poor  live  V} 

“  By  begging.” 
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“  And  if  the  people  give  them  nothing  T 

“ It  is  destined  they  must  die” 

However,  in  one  part  of  the  oasis  there  are  some  large 
gardens  which  belong  to  the  poor,  who  are  allowed  to 
eat  the  dates  and  cultivate  patches  of  the  gardens.  I 
think  also  the  Sanctuaries  sometimes  give  alms  in  the 
waj  of  the  ancient  monasteries.  These  are  miserable 
and  precarious  resources.  Nevertheless,  before  the  Turks 
so  fleeced  the  inhabitants,  I  question  if  there  were  any 
poor  person  ever  likely  to  die  of  starvation,  for  the  rich 
members  of  families  provide  for  the  poor,  and  rich  friends 
for  poor  friends,  and  each  faction  for  the  poor  of  the 
faction,  although  no  poor-rates  are  levied.  Indeed,  like 
the  Society  of  Friends,  all  took  care  of  their  own  poor 
relations  and  connections. 

I  shall  now  give  the  reader  a  chapter  of  the  domestic 
history  of  Ghadames,  referring  to  one  of  the  principal 
families.  Most  of  the  rich  merchants  of  this  city  have 
two  and  some  of  them  three  wives.  My  venerable 
friend,  the  Sheikh  Makouran,  came  in  possession  of  one 
of  his  present  young  wives  in  the  following  romantic 
way.  (His  wives  by  whom  he  had  his  children  are  long 
ago  dead.)  A  friend  of  the  SheiklTs  died  and  left  a 
young  and  beautiful  widow,  whose  wit  and  grace  was  the 
theme  of  all  the  city,  for  such  things  are  esteemed  also 
here.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Sheikh  immediately  set  his 
heart  upon  the  possession  of  this  beauty,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  did  not  communicate  his  intentions  to  the 
disconsolate  lady,  who  remained  in  ignorance  of  his 
attachment.  Meanwhile,  El-Besheer,  as  a  party  in  the 
firm  of  his  father,  purchased  the  house  over  the  widow's 
head  and  made  everything  ready  for  the  future  wedding, 
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and  then  took  a  journey  of  business  to  Touat,  intending 
on  his  return  to  send  some  old  lady,  which  is  mostly 
the  practice,  with  his  message  of  love  and  marriage  to 
the  widowed  solitary.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  widow 
could  not  fail  to  discover  his  intentions  in  what  he  had 
already  done,  mostly  preliminary  to  marriage.  But  we 
often  imagine  others  are  thinking  about  us  when  we  are 
never  in  their  thoughts.  So  he  left  for  twenty  days* 
journey  through  The  Desert,  with  all  these  hopes  and 
fears  crowding  about  him.  On  his  return,  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  he  found  his  old  father,  of  some  seventy  years 
of  age,  had  got  possession  of  the  young  blooming  widow, 
the  object  he  had  so  fondly  cherished  on  his  weary  way 
over  the  solitudes  of  The  Sahara  !  But  like  the  doomed 
Pasha,  who  receives  the  imperial  order  of  his  decapitation 
from  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  kisses  it  and  then 
bows  his  head  to  the  stroke,  so  the  young  merchant,  full 
of  filial  veneration  for  his  aged  sire,  submitted  silently 
and  without  a  murmur  to  this  cruel  decree  of  heaven. 
It  is  said  of  the  lady  that  she  pines  and  mourns  out  her 
life  for  the  son.  She  was  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
of  his  love  until  she  found  herself  in  the  withered,  cold, 
and  shrunken  arms  of  the  father.  She  accepted  the 
father  to  keep  a  house  over  her  head.  Alas !  poor 
woman,  whether  sold  at  Paris  or  London  in  a  marriage 
of  convenance,  or  in  The  Desert,  she  is  always  the 
victim  of  man’s  galling  tyranny. 

The  Ghadamseeah  are  a  strictly  religious  people.  One 
of  my  best  friends  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  a  reli¬ 
gious  book  of  his,  concerning  the  future  world,  alleging 
it  was  haram  (“  prohibited”).  A  young  rogue  of  a 
Touarick  now  came  in  and  asked  me  impudently,  whether 


you.  i 
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I  knew  God  and  prayed  %  He  added,  “  Say  Maho¬ 
met  is  the  prophet  of  God/’  As  several  aged  men 
were  present  I  made  no  answer.  These  people  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  more  question  of  believing  in 
Mahomet  than  in  the  sun  when  shining  in  its  full 
strength,  and  are  astonished  that  I  who  read  and  write 
Arabic  don’t  know  better.  One  said,  “  You  are  afraid 
of  scorpions,  believe  in  Mahomet  and  they  will  do  you 
no  harm/’  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  parallel,  for 
all  Oriental  phraseology  is  so  much  alike 

t _ L^JsaI  0  ILaL-a  J 

Luke  x.  21. 

“  Serpents  and  scorpions”  have  a  peculiar  application  to 
The  Desert.  There  are  still  more  dangerous  animals  in 
The  Desert,  and  I  have  heard  the  epithet  of  “  a  race  of 
vipers,”  applied  to  the  Shanbah*  banditti.  This  morning 
the  people  showed  me  a  wooden  figure  of  a  fiddler,  placed 
on  a  box,  in  which  wras  inserted  a  handle,  turning  round 
and  making  a  squeaking  noise.  None  of  them  could 
understand  what  it  was.  A  boy  was  playing  with  it  as 
a  toy.  They  told  me,  as  news,  “  This  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Christians  ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
made,  it  is  haram .”  All  toys  of  men  and  animals  are 
considered  by  these  rigid  Moslems  as  so  many  violations 
of  the  commandment  “  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself 
any  graven  image.” 

According  to  my  turjeman  there  are  many  Wahabites 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Besides  Jerbah  and  its  moun¬ 
tains,  many  Wahabites  are  found  in  the  Tripoline  districts 
of  Nalout,  Kabou,  Fessatou,  Temzeen  and  Keklah.  The 
Ghadamsee  people  detest  them  and  say  ;  “  The  Walia- 
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bites  will  be  the  carriers  of  the  Jews  to  hell-fire  in  the  next 
world.”  The  Wahabites  assert,  there  are  five  orthodox 
sects,  of  which  they  form  the  fifth,  and  hate  cordially  the 
other  four.  Wahabites  have  great  difficulty  in  eating 
with  other  Mussulmans,  and  some  refuse  absolutely  to  eat 
with  other  than  their  own  sect.  Wahabites  are  yery  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  oasis  of  Mezab,  belonging  to  Algeria,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Morocco  marabout  El  Aiachi ,  who 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1661.  The  Wahabites 
of  Jerbah  are  subdivided  in  the  Abadeeah ,  or  The  Whites , 
who  wear  a  white  scull-cap,  in  contradistinction  from  those 
who  wear  red  caps,  like  most  Mussulmans  of  the  coast. 
Generally  the  Wahabites  differ  from  other  Mohammedans 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  five  daily  prayers.  They 
also  require  that,  in  the  observance  of  the  Ramadan,  a 
person  should  purify  and  wash  himself  at  the  hour  of  the 
day  in  which  the  fast  may  begin.  The  sub-sect  of 
Abadites  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  from  the  same 
vessel  with  any  other  sects.  Wahabites  in  general  will 
not  weigh  or  touch  weights,  for  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
Other  persons  do  weighing  for  them,  they  looking  on, 
like  the  Jews  who  will  not  touch  the  candle  on  their 
Sabbath,  and  get  Mussulman  or  Christian  servants  to 
snuff  a  candle  or  trim  a  lamp  for  them.  It  seems  what 
is  a  sin  in  them,  may  or  may  not  be  a  sin  in  others. 

My  turjeman  is  surprised  we  Christians  receive  the 
books  of  the  Jews  as  sacred  and  inspired,  and  so  are 
many  other  people.  They  are  quite  astonished  when  I 
tell  them  that  Christians  esteem  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews  equally  divine  with  their  own.  They  have  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
consist  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  they  call  the 
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Torat,  and  the  Psalms  of  David.  Some  of  them  say 
Abraham  was  not  a  Jew.  I  explain  to  them,  that  the 
Christians  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  from  the  Jews  themselves,  and  believe  “  the 
Son  of  Mary”  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  and  all  the 
world.  They  hardly  believe  me  ;  and  say,  “  The  Jews 
are  corrupt  and  their  books  corrupt.”  When  I  told  them 
one  day  before  the  Rais  that  we  had  had  Jews  in  India, 
they  flatly  replied  it  was  a  lie,  for  said  they,  “  It  is 
impossible  for  such  a  miserable  being  as  a  Jew  to  be  a 
soldier.” 
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CONTINUED  RESIDENCE  IN  GHADAMES. 

Celebration  of  Marriage. — Native  Feast  of  the  Slaves. — Study  of 
the  Negro  Languages. — Visit  to  the  Ancient  Watch-Tower. — 
Arrival  of  an  Algerian  Spy. — Visit  to  Sidi  Mabed. — Continued 
Oppression  of  the  Ghadamsee  People  by  the  Turks. — The  An¬ 
cient  Sheikh  Ali. — Finances  of  Algeria. — Bastinading  a  truant 
School-Boy. — Ceuta  sold  by  the  Mahommedans  to  the  Spaniards 
for  a  Loaf  of  Bread. — The  Parakleit  of  the  New  Testament 
the  promised  Prophet  Mahomet. — Tricks  of  the  Algerian  Der¬ 
vish-Spy. — Learn  to  crack  Jokes  in  Arabic. — The  sustaining 
force  of  Camels’  Milk  as  Food.— Depreciation  of  Women  by 
the  Moors. 

1  Oth. — A  beautiful  morning,  and  cool.  I  saw  with 
some  surprise  a  very  fine  red  butterfly,  also  a  small 
flight  of  good-sized  birds  passing  over  the  gardens. 

This  morning  there  was  a  grand  gormandizing  of 
bazeen*,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  my  taleb.  The  feast  was  given  by  the  fathers  of 
the  young  men.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
of  the  Ben  Wezeet ,  besides  strangers  and  the  Arab  sol¬ 
diers,  went  to  dig,  and  dip,  and  dive  into  the  huge  bowl 
of  bazeen,  some  three  or  four  hundred  adults,  besides 
boys.  The  house  was  small,  and  parties  entering  toge¬ 
ther  were  limited  to  twenty.  However,  as  the  object  is 
merely  to  compliment  the  new  married  people  and  their 
parents,  after  they  had  swallowed  half  a  dozen  mouths- 
ful,  they  immediately  retired  and  left  the  coast  clear  for 
the  rest,  and  thus  the  ceremony  was  soon  got  through. 

*  Bazeen ,  .  _,• j  ;  called  also  Aseedah ,  . 
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There  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
hungry  stomachs  found  the  bazeen  so  good  that  they 
stuck  fast  to  the  bowl,  and  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
Irish  hint  of  being  pulled  away  by  main  force  before 
they  would  relinquish  their  tenacious  grasp.  My  taleb, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  called  upon  me  to  go  to  the 
festa.  I  found  the  festive  hall  to  be  a  smallish  oblong 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  garnished  with  a  number 
of  little  looking-glasses,  polished  brass  basons,  and  various 
other  small  matters,  including  little  baskets  made  of 
palm-branches.  The  floor  was  covered  with  matting  and 
a  few  showy  carpets,  and  one  or  two  ottomans  were 
arranged  for  seats.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
placed  an  enormous  wooden  dish,  full  of  bazeen,  or  thick 
boiled  pudding,  made  of  barley-meal,  with  olive-oil,  and 
sauce  of  pounded  dates  poured  upon  it.  Every  person 
ate  with  his  hands,  rolling  the  pudding  into  balls,  and 
dipping  the  balls  into  oil  and  date-sauce.  A  great  piece 
of  carpetting  was  laid  round  the  bowl,  to  be  used  as  a 
napkin  to  wipe  the  hands  and  mouth.  The  wooden  dish 
or  bowl  might  have  been  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  was 
replenished  as  fast  as  emptied  with  masses  of  boiled 
dough,  oil,  and  date-sauce.  There  was  suspended  over  it, 
two  or  three  feet  above,  a  wicker  roof,  to  prevent  the  dirt 
from  falling  into  it  when  the  people  stood  up  all  around 
and  wiped  their  hands.  The  visitors  squatted  down 
together,  encircling  the  bowl,  in  numbers  of  about  eight  or 
ten.  An  Arab,  who  had  a  lump  given  him  in  a  corner, 
like  a  dog,  found  fault  with  it  and  returned  it,  saying, 
“  It  is  not  enough/’  This,  of  course,  was  delicate,  but 
another  lump  was  given  him,  for  which  also  he  growled 
dissatisfaction.  This  feeding  of  bazeen  was  the  fullest 
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extent  of  the  good  things  of  the  feast.  Some  of  the 
more  respectable  merchants  went  in  and  out  without 
tasting  the  bazeen,  merely  paying  the  compliment  to 
their  friends.  I  asked  an  acquaintance  how  much  he 
thought  a  feast  of  this  sort  cost.  He  replied,  “  About 
twenty  dollars,  but  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  materials  of 
the  feast,  but  the  custom,  which  is  esteem  ed  ”  Not  one 
of  the  Ben  Weleed  were  present,  but  all  the  Wezcet 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  attend  the  feast.  The  marriage 
feast  is  some  eight  days  after  the  marriage.  Last  night 
there  was  a  little  firing  of  matchlocks.  After  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  cannot  mix  with  his  acquaintances  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  a  sort  of  decamping  after 
marriage,  as  if  the  parties  had  done  something  of  which 
they  were  ashamed,  like  in  travelling  honey-moons 
amongst  ourselves.  But  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  the 
bridegroom  may  be  seen  gliding  about  like  a  spectre  in 
the  dark  streets,  alone  and  with  noiseless  tread.  He 
usually  is  dressed  in  gayest  colours  of  blue  and  scarlet, 
with  a  fine  long  stave  of  brass,  or  a  bright  iron  spear  in 
his  hand.  When  he  is  met  by  any  one  he  instantly 
vanishes:  he  does  not  utter  a  syllable,  and  no  person 
attempts  to  speak  to  him. 

This  afternoon  and  evening  was  also  a  native  feast  of 
the  slaves.  They  first  danced  and  sung  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Afterwards  they  visited  the  tombs ,  and  prayed 
to  their  dead  relatives,  propitiating  their  manes,  and  “  to 
be  restored  to  them  and  liberty  at  their  death.”  The 
women  carried  chafing-dishes  in  their  hands,  on  which 
burnt  fragrantly  the  incense  of  bekhour.  The  pride  of 
men  perpetuate  their  distinctions  beyond  life  to  the  land 
of  the  dead,  where  one  would  think  the  ashes  of  the 
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human  body  should  be  allowed  freely  to  return  to  the 
essential  elements  of  our  common  mother,  Earth.  So 
slaves  have  their  place  of  burial,  and  must  not  commingle 
their  bones  with  those  of  freemen.  From  the  grave-yard 
and  its  sadness,  the  slaves  proceeded  to  a  garden,  alotted 
to  them,  where  they  danced,  and  sung,  and  forgot  their 
slavery.  Besides  dancing  and  singing,  the  slaves  occa¬ 
sionally  fired  off  matchlocks,  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  their  masters  or  friends,  and  of  which  they  are 
most  immoderately  fond.  The  high  military  chivalry  of 
Europe,  and  France,  who  calls  herself  mere  de  Tepee,  are 
well  matched  by  the  savage  tribes  and  slaves  of  enslaved 
Africa,  who  all  delight  in  the  slash  and  cut  of  the  sword, 
and  the  banging  noise  of  the  gun.  The  negresses  sat 
apart,  as  usual,  occasionally  raising  their  shrill  loo-looings , 
which  they  have  well  learnt  from  their  Moorish  mistresses. 
They  were  very  gaily  attired,  some  with  their  arms 
covered  with  bracelets  and  armlets,  six  or  seven  pairs  of 
very  broad  tin  or  silver  hoops  being  fitted  on  or  encircling 
one  single  arm  ;  so  that  the  arms  of  some  of  these  sable 
beauties  were  an  entire  mass  of  metal.  The  party  mus¬ 
tered  about  a  hundred,  and  the  Tibboo  stranger  was 
here,  attracted  by  the  colour  of  skin  and  native  associa¬ 
tions.  Several  people  went  from  the  city  to  see  the 
slaves’  festival— I  amongst  the  rest.  It  would  be  great 
injustice  if  I  were  not  to  add,  that  the  Moorish  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Grhadames  ordinarily  treat  their  slaves  well;  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  if  not  liberty  ;  and  their  lot, 
as  compared  with  the  slaves  of  the  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  of  Christians,  is  liberty  itself  \ — so  differently 
do  religions  affect,  or  not  affect  at  all,  the  morality  of  the 
people  who  profess  them.  To  judge  from  this  obvious 
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case  of  comparison,  which  is  so  notorious  through  all  The 
East  and  North  Africa,  as  contrasted  with  the  Christian 
States  of  America,  the  religion  of  the  impostor  of  Mecca 
should  be  the  religion  of  the  divine  morals  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  religion  of  The  Saviour  be  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  Koran.  But  if  wre  were  to  judge  of  a 
religion  and  its  morals  from  those  who  profess  it,  our 
ideas  would  soon  get  into  confusion,  and  we  should  fall 
into  the  most  deplorable  errors. 

Began  to-day  to  acquire  a  few  words  of  the  Nigritian 
languages.  People  are  such  geese,  that  when  I  learnt 
half-a-dozen  words  of  what  some  call  the  “black”  lan¬ 
guage,  they  thought  me  a  prodigy.  The  Housa  is  the 
best  and  most  frequently  spoken  language  here  of  the 
Nigritian  tongues.  A  New  Testament,  translated  into 
this  language,  would  or  could  be  read  by  a  third  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa,  Asking  my  negro  master  what 
I  was,  he  replied,  “ Kerdee  ”  which  means  kafer  (“  infidel”) 
in  Bornou,  the  negro  mistaking  my  individual  self  for 
the  pronoun  7,  which  is  oomah.  I  laughed  heartily  at 
the  fellow’s  impudence. 

This  afternoon,  visited  the  ancient  tower,  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  westwards,  from  the  walls  of  Ghadames. 
My  turjeman,  who  was  cicerone ,  informed  me  that  the 
tower  was  built  by  the  Christians,  and  was  a  watch-tower 
to  give  alarm  to  the  city  in  case  of  an  attack  from 
banditti  or  other  enemies.  There  is  another  like  it  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west,  where  are  also  scattered 
some  old  masonry  of  other  buildings.  We  mounted  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  found  a  hollowed  space  at  the  top, 
of  this  shape — 
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twenty  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  about  five  deep.  It 
was  evidently  a  cistern  or  tank  for  the  troops,  for  we 
saw  a  hole  at  the  broad  end,  from  which  the  water  ran 
out.  The  tower  itself  was  about  forty  feet  in  diameter 
How  high  it  had  been,  we  could  not  now  tell ;  but 
the  cistern  is  placed  nearly  at  the  top  of  what  remains 
of  the  tower.  Probably  the  water  ran  down  into  the 
lower  rooms.  From  the  tops  of  the  ruins  there  was 
a  commanding  view  of  the  oasis,  and  the  surrounding 
Desert.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  very  deep,  dry 
well,  and  the  wall-remains  of  several  ancient  gardens. 
The  turjeman  says  the  water  of  Ghadames  diminishes, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  abundant. 

11th. — This  morning  cooler  than  any  yet.  My  eyes 
are  now  nearly  restored  from  the  attack  of  ophthalmia 
which  I  had  in  Tripoli ;  they  open  always  with  a  little 
pain  in  the  morning.  It  is  frightful  to  observe  how 
many  people  here  have  their  eyes  injured.  A  poor 
camel-driver  said  to  me,  “  Alas  !  since  I  went  that  road 
to  Ghat,  I  have  been  nearly  blind.  The  sand  and  rock 
were  too  bright  for  them.” 

An  Algerine  Arab  arrived  with  those  of  Souf,  a 
species  of  vagrant  marabout,  bringing  with  him  all  the 
lax  liberal  ideas  of  French  Mussulmans.  I  thought  at 
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first  he  had  been  sent  as  a  spy,  to  see  what  I  myself  was 
doing  at  Ghadames.  The  pious  Ghadamseeah  were  con¬ 
founded  at  his  discourses,  as  he  held  forth  in  the  streets. 
He  was  very  clever  and  facetious,  now  and  then  affecting 
the  saint — now  the  reformer.  When  he  was  gone,  I 
asked  the  people  what  they  thought  of  him.  They 
replied,  “He’s  spoilt — -he’s  a  French  Mussulman — he’ll 
soon  be  an  infidel.”  Others  said,  “  He’s  mad.”  This 
stranger  brings  the  news  that  all  is  peace  in  Algeria. 
One  of  the  people  asked  him,  “  Whether  it  was  really 
true  that  the  French  had  got  so  far  into  the  interior  as 
Constantine  1”  The  Algerine  says  also,  Abdel-Kader  is 
escaped  to  The  Desert.  The  Emir  had  been  at  war 
with  the  French  during  the  summer.  My  taleb,  speaking 
of  the  French,  observed,  “  Buonaparte  had  no  father.”  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  pressing  him  to  tell  me  under  whose  influence  he  was 
begotten,  he  at  last  said,  “  You  think  I’m  a  fool,  but  his 
father  was  one  of  the  Jenoun  (“demons”).  This  is  rather 
a  good  ancestry,  for  the  Jenoun  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
harmless,  pleasant  sort  of  people,  a  disposition  which  the 
war-loving  tyrant  Corsican  rarely  showed. 

12th. — Rose  earlier  than  usual,  before  sunrise,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  marabef*  of  Sidi-Mabed — 

My  turjeman  had  married  his  wife  from  this 
place,  and  therefore  accompanied  me.  He  said,  “I 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Saint,  and 

*  Some  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  in  English  the  mauso¬ 
leum  in  which  a  dead  saint  is  laid  by  the  term  Mara  bet,  though  in 
Arabic  both  the  dead  and  living  saint,  and  the  cupola  house  in 
which  the  dead  saint  is  laid,  are  all  called  Mara  bout.  When  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  is  built  round  the  mausoleum  of  a  saint,  it  is  also 
called  after  the  saint,  as  in  the  instance  now  related. 
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his  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  my  children/’  In  all 
The  Desert  we  find  this  aristocracy  of  the  gentle 
blood  of  the  Saints.  Sidi-Mabed  is  two  miles  and 
a-half  from  Ghadames  due  west.  It  is  situate  upon  the 
slope  of  a  small  valley,  which  might  formerly  have 
been  the  bed  of  a  river.  To  look  at  this  speck  of 
an  oasis,  its  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  Seenawan. 
Around,  and  near  the  little  village,  which  may  con¬ 
sist  of  some  fifteen  very  lowly  dwellings,  is  a  cluster 
of  palms,  and  further  on  are  two  or  three  single  ones, 
scattered  over  the  sloping  valley.  At  the  furthest  dis¬ 
tance  are  some  patches  of  cultivation,  the  water  running 
gurgling  down  to  them.  The  gardens  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Ghadames.  The  inhabitants  con¬ 
sist  of  some  seventy  souls,  all  the  descendants  of  one 
man,  the  famous  saint  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
village.  But  according  to  the  account  of  his  sons,  his 
offspring  has  not  increased  very  fast,  for  it  is  several 
hundred  years,- — even  900  say  they — since  His  Mara- 
boutship  flourished.  Some  place  him  as  far  back  as  the 
Flood.  It  is  said  that  Nimroud  did  not  place  his  iron 
hoof  on  this  sacred  spot.  The  daughters  of  the  Saint 
marry  away,  only  the  sons  remain  in  the  oasis,  and  some 
of  these  emigrate,  which  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the 
Saint’s  offspring. 

The  children  of  this  Saint,  like  many  a  saint  himself, 
are  very  ignorant,  and  only  one  of  them  pretends  to 
read  and  write,  and  to-day  he  was  unfortunately  not  in 
the  oasis.  Those  with  whom  I  conversed  were  simple 
rude  peasants,  but  polite  in  their  manners,  with  coun¬ 
tenances  speaking  a  serenity  of  soul  and  happiness  of 
disposition,  not  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Saharan  regions.  They  told  me  their  village  was 
Zaweea  (“  a  sanctuary”),  and  was  recorded  in  the  sacred 
archives  of  Constantinople  as  one  of  the  most  renowned 
places  in  the  countries  of  the  Prophet.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  most  venerated  sanctuaries  in  the  Sahara, 
and  receives  pious  offerings  from  all.  Amidst  wars  and 
tumults,  and  the  depredations  of  banditti  without  and 
around,  it  remains  secure  and  inviolate  and  inviolable. 
This  has  been  its  happy  destiny  through  ages,  and  the 
villagers,  poor  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  may  be  proud 
of  their  sacred  unpolluted  home.  We  have  here  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  triumph  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  over  brute  force.  The  people  of  Ghadames  make 
continual  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  the  Saint.  The 
villagers  brought  our  party  dates,  and  all  the  women  and 
children  came  out  to  look  at  me  ;  the  same  jealous 
feelings  do  not  exist  amongst  these  unsuspecting  untu¬ 
tored  people  as  in  Ghadames  and  other  Desert  cities. 
A  happy  thought  occurred  to  me  before  I  came  away  in 
the  morning,  of  bringing  them  some  wedding-cakes  and 
sweets  which  had  been  sent  to  me  :  these  I  brought, 
with  several  loaves  of  bread.  They  received  them  very 
gratefully,  dividing  them  among  the  whole  population  of 
seventy  people,  a  morsel  for  each.  They  have  no  wheaten 
bread  here ;  they  live  not  on  the  “  fat  of  the  land,”  as  the 
Christian  poverty-vowing  monks  of  our  own  and  past 
times.  These  Desert  saints  are  content  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  barley-meal,  a  little  olive-oil,  and  a  few  dates. 
I  had  been  told  they  did  not  approve  of  holding  Ben - 
Adam  as  slaves,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  hear 
a  reply  from  one  of  them,  “  If  we  had  money  we  would 
have  slaves;  we  have  no  slaves,  because  we  have  no 
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money/'  By  the  way,  the  poverty  of  North  Africa  and 
The  Sahara  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  few 
domestic  slaves  now  kept,  in  comparison  with  former 
times. 

When  we  had  been  in  the  village  a  few  minutes,  an 
Arab  soldier  came  hastily  after  us.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Rais,  who  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  giving  out,  that  I  should  be  attacked  by  banditti. 
His  Excellency  said,  on  my  return,  “  Why ,  why  f  (appa¬ 
rently  displeased,  many  people  being  with  him,)  when¬ 
ever  you  go  out,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
armed  Arab  soldier/'  He  added  ;  “  You  and  I  will  go 
and  see  the  Zaweea  on  horseback."  The  fact  is,  some  of 
the  people  were  jealous  of  a  Christian  going  to  their 
sacred  village,  and  considered  it  a  pollution,  and  the  Rais 
was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  opposition  and  displea¬ 
sure.  The  children  of  the  Saint  manifested  none  of 
these  exclusive,  jealous  feelings,  and  were  happy  to  see 
me.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  though  my  turjeman  and 
myself  came  off  early  and  secretly,  it  was  known  all  over 
the  city  the  Christian  had  gone  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  more  bigoted  were  not  a  little  excited.  In  the 
village,  although  everything  has  the  appearance  of  the 
most  abject  poverty,  all  is  bright  and  clean.  The  tomb 
of  the  Saint  remains,  but  is  concealed  from  the  world, 
enveloped  in  profound  mystery,  suitable  to  the  exciting 
of  superstitious  feelings.  In  the  gardens  were  many 
pretty  butterflies.  I  noticed  a  single  cotton-tree,  and 
gathered  two  or  three  ripe  pods ;  the  tree  looked  un¬ 
healthy  and  was  very  dwarfish.  The  Sahara  is  not  the 
place  for  cotton  growing ;  formerly,  however,  cotton  was 
grown  at  Carthage,  the  Jereed,  and  other  parts  of  North 
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Africa.  Sir  Thomas  Reade  has  lately  tried  cotton¬ 
growing  on  the  lands  of  Carthage,  but  not  succeeded  very 
well.  We  went  to  see  the  date-trees,  and  seeing  one  a 
mere  bush,  without  a  trunk,  I  said  ;  “  How  long  has  that 
been  so,  will  it  ever  bear  dates  V  A  son  of  the  Saint 
said  ;  “  That  tree  has  been  there  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  It  was  always  so.  Date-trees  are  like  man¬ 
kind,  some  are  tall,  some  are  dwarfish,  some  fat,  some 
lean,  some  bear  fruit  and  others  are  barren.  The  root 
descends  into  the  earth  as  low  as  the  length  of  a  man. 
God  created  this  place  and  gave  us  this  garden.  We 
and  our  children  shall  keep  it  until  the  Judgment-day  ! 
From  this  garden  we  shall  ascend  to  that  of  paradise, 
where  we  shall  have  dates  always  ripe  and  ready  for 
eating,  for  every  tree  is  large  and  fruitful  there.  And 
no  man  dare  touch  these  trees  without  our  permission, 
not  even  the  Rais  or  the  Bashaw.  We  pay  nothing  to 
any  man ;  all  cast  before  us  their  offerings.  But  we 
have  little  because  we  want  little.  Such  is  the  will  of 
God.”  Here  then  is  the  abode  of  inviolate  sanctity ! 
here  sits  the  protecting  genius  of  Ghadames,  like  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness !  I  observed  again  to-day  the 
burnt  volcanic  stones  scattered  over  The  Desert.  They 
were  of  all  colours,  yellow,  black,  brown,  and  red,  like  so 
many  brick-bats.  These  stones  scattered  for  miles 
around,  together  with  the  hot-spring  of  the  city,  and 
many  of  the  low  dull  Saharan  hills,  like  so  many  heaps 
of  scoriae  and  lava,  give  apparently  a  volcanic  origin  to 
all  these  regions,  or  render  such  a  supposition  probable. 

In  full  Divan  it  was  decided  this  morning  to  clear  out 
a  little  the  hot-spring  and  its  ducts  running  to  the  gardens, 
in  order  to  give  the  flow  of  water  more  room.  Some  old 
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people  saj  their  fathers  cleaned  it  out,  and  the  water  ran 
more  abundantly  ;  the  deeper  their  fathers  dug  the  well, 
the  more  the  water  gushed  out.  Others  are  opposed  to 
the  innovation,  opposed  to  all  change,  being  the  good  old 
Tories  of  the  Saharan  city.  All  the  people  are  to  go  in 
a  few  days  and  set  to  work  at  this  cleaning,  that  means 
their  slaves.  Went  to  see  this  evening  a  sick  Touarick, 
out  of  town  in  his  tent,  and  gave  him  some  medicine  ; 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  off  distributing  soon,  for  the 
most  useful  medicines  are  nearly  all  finished. 

13^. — Weather  becomes  daily  cooler.  Get  tired  of 
writing,  and  wish  to  be  off  in  The  Desert.  A  courier 
from  The  Mountains  has  arrived,  bringing  a  note  from 
Ahmed  Effendi,  who  says,  “  The  people  of  Ghadames 
have  no  occasion  to  send  a  deputation  to  Tripoli.  They 
must  pay  the  extraordinary  demand  of  3,000  mahboubs 
at  once,  without  farther  dispute  or  delay."  People  are 
in  consternation ;  they  all  say  they’ve  no  more  money. 
My  taleb  assures  me  he  was  obliged  to  sell  two  of  his 
shirts  to  make  up  the  last  amount  of  the  regular  tax. 
What  is  to  be  done  for  extraordinary  demands  \  The 
fortifications  of  Emjessem  are  to  be  immediately  rebuilt. 
The  mud  and  salt  walls  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  new 
ones  of  stone  and  lime  are  to  replace  them.  Rais 
showed  me  the  plan  of  the  fonduk,  which  was  nearly 
executed.  This  looks  like  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks,  and  shows  their  determination  to  keep  open 
the  communication  between  this  and  Tripoli.  The  fon¬ 
duk,  or  caravanseria,  will  be  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide.  It  is  to  be  built  by  the  people  of  Ghadames,  who, 
whilst  working,  will  be  protected  by  sixty  Arab  troops. 
The  expense  to  be  also  paid  by  Ghadames.  Rais  is 
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going  to  see  the  works  begin.  Besides  the  new  fonduk, 
Rais  has  taken  the  precaution  of  stopping  up  a  well,  a 
day’s  journey  north-east  from  the  city,  by  rolling  into  it 
a  huge  stone.  This  is  for  the  same  object,  to  prevent 
brigands  coming  near  the  city  and  lying  in  wait  for  small 
caravans  and  isolated  travellers.  Fifty  sheep  were 
brought  into  Souk  to-day;  they  were  immediately  sold. 
People  fatten  them  for  the  Ayd-Kebir ,  each  family 
endeavouring  to  procure  one  as  a  religious  obligation. 

14 th. — Went  early  this  morning  to  Ben  Weleed  to 
find  my  aged  friend,  Sheikh  Ali.  He  has  the  largest 
species  of  dates,  and  invited  me  to  go  to  his  garden  to 
see  the  palms. 

Sheikh  Ali  is  a  man  of  ancient  days,  and  ancient 
honour  and  resources,  and  fallen  into  a  very  low  estate. 
He  has  not  only  outlived  his  age  and  reputation,  but 
outlived  his  wealth  and  riches  and  has  become  “poor 
indeed.’’  A  long  flowing  white  beard  now  covers  his 
receding  breast,  and  the  wrinkles  of  ninety  years  furrow 
his  pale  brow  and  sunken  cheeks.  Nevertheless,  dig¬ 
nity,  though  ruined,  is  stamped  on  his  countenance,  and 
an  almost  youthful  activity  and  hale  health  keep  up  the 
great  burden  of  his  years.  On  arriving  at  the  old  man’s 
garden,  he  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  coming  to  a  very 
fine  lofty  palm,  with  over-hanging  wide-spreading  boughs, 
he  sat  down  under  its  ample  shade,  and  bade  me  sit 
by  his  side.  “  Christian,”  he  said,  “  I  have  sat  under  the 
shade  of  this  palm  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  shall 
recline  here  till  God  summons  me  hence.” 

“  How  old  are  the  longest-lived  palms  V3  I  returned. 

“  More  than  the  ages  of  three  old  men’s  lives,”  observed 
the  Sheikh. 
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An  old  slave,  as  ancient-looking  as  his  master,  now 
brought  a  basket  of  elates,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
larger  than  our  largest  walnuts.  I  am  vexed  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  name  of  this  splendid  variety  of  the  date. 
“  Eat,”  said  Sheikh  Ali,  and  reclined  back  in  silence  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  Now  and  then  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  look  on  the  autumnal  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
then  breathed  a  sigh  and  a  prayer,  but  did  not  address 
me  a  word.  His  ancient  slave  sat  at  a  distance  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  beloved  master,  watching  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  lips,  as  he  breathed  his  morning  prayer.  At 
length,  seeing  the  old  man's  lips  cease  to  move,  I  said 
gently  : — 

“  Sheikh  Ali,  they  say  you  have  broken  down  very 
much,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  confide  your  sorrows  in 
the  bosom  of  God.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — (Awakening  up  suddenly,  and  looking  at 
me  anxiously.) .  “  Ah,  Christian,  have  they  told  you  so  ? 
The  detractors,  the  wretches!” 

“  I  trust  I  have  not  offended  you.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — “  No,  stranger,  No.  But  I  hate  them.  I 
hate  the  world.  I  curse  the  world.” 

“  The  unfortunate  and  disappointed  are  always  bitter 
upon  the  world.  But  you,  Sheikh  Ali,  I  know  are  above 
spite  and  malignity :  you  would  not  stoop  even  to  hate 
the  miserable  follies  of  the  world.” 

Sheikh  A  li. — “  Christian,  thou  talkest  well,  and  in  my 
way.  I  tell  thee  I  hate  no  one,  I  have  lived  and  I  shall 
soon  be  done  with  the  world.  May  those  who  come  after 
me  fare  better.” 

“What  is  this  hatred  of  the  Ben  Weleed  and  the 


Ben  Wezeet?” 
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Sheikh  Ali. —  (Smiling  faintly.)  “  Christian,  thou  wilt 
know  eyerything.  My  father  told  me  when  I  came  out 
of  the  belly  of  my  mother,  that  I  was  a  Ben  Wezeelee, 
and  I  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  But  why  or  where¬ 
fore,  I  know  not  %  Dost  thou  not  see  that  people  do  this 
and  that,  and  know  not  why  they  do  it?  Well,  Chris¬ 
tian,  we  do  not  hate  the  Ben  Wezeet;  but  we  will  not 
associate  with  them,  because  we  are  proud,  and  because 
our  fathers  did  not  associate  with  them.  It  is  pride,  not 
hatred,  which  divides  this  our  nation  into  two.” 

“Why  so  proud?  It  says  in  the  Koran  the  Devil 
would  not  admire  Adam  for  pride  *,  and  God  cursed  him 
for  his  pride.” 

Sheikh  All. — “Ah,  Christian,  how  knowest  thou  the 
Koran  ?  Canst  thou  read  the  Great  and  Mighty  Koran  ?  ” 

“  In  England  we  read  the  Koran  in  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  classic  Arabic.  Others  read  it  to 
understand  the  religion  of  Moslems.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — “Right,  right.  The  Christians  are  a 
wise  people.  Oh,  these  religions!” 

I  thought  I  heard  a  regret  of  scepticism,  or  a  kindly 
view  of  heretics  and  infidels,  in  the  latter  exclamation, 
“  Oh,  these  religions /”  So  I  observed  to  the  Sheikh,  “A 


*  “We  (God)  created  you,  and  afterwards  formed  you  (man¬ 
kind);  and  then  said  unto  the  angels,  Worship  Adam;  and  they 
worshipped  him,  except  Eblis  (The  Devil),  who  was  not  one  of 
those  who  worshipped.  God  said  unto  him,  What  hindered  thee 
from  worshipping  Adam,  since  I  had  commanded  thee'?  He  an¬ 
swered,  I  am  more  excellent  than  he :  thou  hast  created  me  of  fire, 
and  has  created  him  of  clay.  God  said,  Get  thee  down  therefore 
from  Paradise;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  thou  behave  thyself  proudly 
therein  :  get  thee  hence ;  thou  shalt  be  one  of  the  contemptible.” — 
Surat  vii.  Intitled  Al-Araf. 
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pity  it  is  we  are  not  all  of  one  religion,  as  we  are  all  the 
children  of  one  Creator.” 

Sheikh  Ali.—“  By  G— - !  Christian,  thou  art  right. 

I  have  always  prayed  God  to  lead  me  in  the  right  way, 
and  to  have  mercy  upon  others.  But  do  you  know, 
Christian,  I  think  there  were  amongst  those  prophets  of 
ancient  times  many  impostors.  What  do  you  think  V9 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  our 
wise  men  in  England.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — “  Christian,  I  hate  Marabouts.  In  the 
long  years  of  my  life  I  have  seen  all  their  tricks,  lies, 
and  impositions.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  people,  on 
whom  they  practise  their  impostures,  and  also  for  the 
women.  I  have  one  daughter ;  I  never  permitted  her  to 
consult  a  marabout.  I  told  her  what  the  wretches  were. 
Have  you  marabouts  in  England  V9 

“Yes,  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  also  many  who 
get  the  women  to  confess  the  secrets  of  families,  and 
create  an  odious  war  in  the  bosom  of  society.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — “  Ah,  ah  (chuckling),  all  the  world's 
alike.  God  curse  these  marabouts.  Do  you  give  them 
money  V9 

“  Money !  In  our  country,  nothing  is  done  without 
money.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — (Becoming  fresh  excited.)  “  What !  are 
the  English  like  us  %  is  a  man  esteemed  for  his  money  1” 

“You  have  heard  of  London?” 

Sheikh  Ali.—“Londra  f" 

“Yes,  that's  it.  Well,  in  Londra,  nor  virtue,  nor 
honour,  nor  wisdom,  is  worth  anything  without  money.” 

Sheikh  Ali. — “The  Devil  take  the  world,  it's  all  alike. 
So  here,  so  there.  When  I  was  rich,  everybody  bowed 
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down  to  me ;  now  that  I  am  poor,  they  pass  me  by  with¬ 
out  saying  bis-slamah  (saluting).  Why  did  God  make 
money?  How  wretched  is  the  world."  So  this  philo¬ 
sopher  of  The  Desert  continued.  Returning,  I  bade  the 
ancient  Sheikh  an  affectionate  adieu. 

In  the  streets,  people  appeared  to  be  fasting,  as  in  the 
most  rigid  Ramadan.  I  never  saw  such  gloomy,  emaci¬ 
ated  faces.  Really  people  look  as  if  they  were  all  going 
to  give  up  the  ghost.  What  is  to  become  of  these  poor 
devils  of  dervishes!  Government  is  grinding  them  down 
to  the  dust!  Returned  home  heart-sick  at  the  sight.  I 
am  growing  daily  more  impatient  of  remaining  so  long 
in  Ghadames.  Impatience  comes  on  like  attacks  of 
fever.  Have  determined  again  to  pursue  the  Kanou 
route. 

The  forty  slaves  brought  by  the  Touaricks  and  the 
Tibboo  have  been  all  sold  to  the  Souafah.  The  Tibboo 
sold  his  for  twenty  dollars  per  head.  The  ten  dollars  per 
head  tax  on  them  put  the  Rais  in  possession  of  a  little 
ready  money,  and  his  Excellency  paid  me  back  the  hun¬ 
dred  Tunisian  piastres.  The  Arabs  of  Souf  always 
bring  money  here,  and,  besides  dollars,  a  quantity  of 
five-franc  pieces,  since  the  French  have  occupied  Algeria. 
The  millions  spent  or  wasted  by  the  French  in  Algeria 
are  variously  disposed  of: — 

1st. — The  Arabs  get  a  fifth ,  who  bury  their  money, 
or  send  it  into  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Tunis  and 
Morocco. 

2nd.  The  Maltese  ship  off  a  ninth  of  the  money  to 
Malta.  The  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  also  get  a 
share. 

3rd.  A  great  quantity,  a  fifth,  perhaps,  is  embezzled 
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by  the  employes  of  the  civil  administration,  and  their 
creatures,  the  contractors. 

4th.  A  tenth  is  spent  on  the  public  works. 

5th.  The  rest  is  paid  to  the  military.  A  fraction 
only  is  spent  on  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  emigration,  or  the  real  colonization  of  the 
country, 

15^. — This  morning  is  really  cold,  and  the  coldest 
morning  we  have  had  yet.  Rais  assures  me  I  shall  with 
difficulty  be  able  to  bear  the  cold,  so  intense  is  it  in 
Ghadames  during  the  winter,  or  January  and  February. 
Greatly  agitated  about  my  journey  in  the  past  night,  and 
could  not  sleep.  There  will  soon  be  an  end  of  this  un¬ 
certainty.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  patience  and  wisdom. 
Observe  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  and  cover  up  their  mouths  like  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards.  But  all  are  living  up  to  the  starvation- 
point. 

At  noon  was  held  a  full  Divan,  to  decide  upon  the 
“  extraordinary  demand.”  The  chiefs  of  the  people 
said  : — “  We  have  no  money,  and  cannot  pay.”  The 
Rais  replied  : — “  Such  discourse  will  not  do  ;  you  have 
money,  and  must  pay.”  Then  the  Divan  broke  up  with¬ 
out  farther  palavering.  The  alleged  object  of  the 
money  to  be  raised,  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops  who 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Arabs  of  the  son  of  Abd-el-Geleel 
in  the  past  summer. 

The  old  bandit  calls  and  says: — “Your  friend,  the 
long  man,  has  finished  to-day  all  his  tobacco.”  The  long 
man  is  the  Giant  Touarick.  I  took  no  notice  of  this 
polite  hint  to  furnish  a  new  supply.  I  might  furnish 
with  tobacco  all  the  Touaricks  who  came  here,  if  I  were 
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to  attend  to  these  Irish  hints.  The  old  bandit,  who  is 
cramped  up  like  a  wizened  apple,  is  said  by  people  still 
to  carry  on  his  nefarious  trade.  The  proof  of  this  they 
give  to  be,  his  always  going  alone  when  he  travels.  The 
old  villain  then  catches  what  he  can.  Myself,  I  hardly 
believe  he  continues  his  brigandage.  He  appears  wholly 
worn  out.  I  gave  his  little  son  20  paras  to  buy  camel's 
flesh.  The  old  freebooter  grinned  a  ghastly  smile. 
Walking  in  Ben  Weleed  quarters,  I  heard  a  great  to-do, 
and  went  to  see  what  it  was,  when  I  saw  the  old  chief, 
Haj  Ben  Mousa  Ettanee,  standing  over  his  young  truant 
son,  whilst  with  a  thick  stick  the  servant  of  the  school¬ 
master  was  belabouring  the  feet  of  the  child.  Never  was 
a  more  complete  bastinadoing.  The  urchin  cried  to  his 
father  for  mercy.  It  was  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
old  man,  and  the  austere  manners  of  his  family.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  all  the  people  read  and  write  in 
Ghadames,  when  such  severity  is  practised  by  the  very 
aristocrats  of  the  city.  Whilst  standing  by,  another 
Moor  went  up  to  the  old  man,  and  said,  “  Stop,  stop, 
here's  the  Christian  looking  on."  They  stopped,  but  it 
appeared  a  mere  pretence  for  leaving  off,  for  already 
they  had  unmercifully  belaboured  the  truant. 

No  mutton  to  be  had  to-day,  and  was  obliged  to  buy 
camel's  flesh  for  dinner:  found  it  pretty  good.  My 
turjeman  and  taleb  both  joined  me.  After  dinner,  the 
taleb  began  in  his  usual  controversial  spirit.  He  in¬ 
sisted,  that  “  Any  person  who  should  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  Koran  must  become  a  Mussulman." 
“  If  the  French  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Koran, 
in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic,"  said  he,  “  they  must  con¬ 
quer  the  Russians  and  the  English."  Not  “ 
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vixcL  but  in  or  with  This  Booh ,  say  the  Mussulmans, 
the  world  must  be  conquered.  The  Russians  and  the 
French,  having  recently  made  conquests  in  Mohammedan 
countries  near  them,  (for  the  wars  in  Circassia  are  heard 
of  here,)  impress  these  people  with  fear,  and  fear  is  their 
ruling  principle  of  government.  Asking  my  taleb  why 
the  Mussulmans  who  had  possession  of  This  Booh  did 
not  conquer  the  world,  he  answered  sharply,  “  The  Mus¬ 
sulmans  conquered  the  world  once  with  the  Koran,  but 
now  they  have  lost  their  faith,  and  are  weak,  and  such  is 
the  will  of  God.”  The  taleb  then  related  a  curious  story 
about  Ceuta.  A  certain  marabout,  who  had  seen  the 
Elouh  Elmahfouth  , )  or  “Book  of  Fate,” 

which  was  let  down  to  him  to  look  at  and  read  in,  from 
heaven,  went  into  the  city,  and  offered  Ceuta  for  sale  at 
the  low  price  of  “  a  loaf  of  bread .”  The  people  said  : — 
“  Oh,  the  man  is  mad,  let  him  go.”  But  he  continued 
the  more  to  cry  out,  “  Who  will  give  me  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  Ceuta  V’  At  last  he  met  a  Christian,  a  Spaniard, 
who  gave  the  Marabout  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city.  This  seems  really  an  excuse  for  the 
loss  of  that  strong  fortress.  But  it  is  added :  “The 
Marabout  having  seen  and  read  the  future  destiny  of 
Ceuta  in  the  Booh  of  Fate ,  was  determined  to  hasten 
the  crisis,  and  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.”  My  taleb  assures  me  that  Mahomet  was 
foretold  and  promised  in  our  gospels,  under  the  name  of 
Parahleit ,  (i.  e.  6  napd^yros,),  “  The  Comforter.”  He 
cited  also  the  Koran,  but  would  not  write  the  passage ;  I 
had  no  Koran  with  me.  But  this  is  an  advantage,  for  if 

*  The  words  in  the  Cross,  which  Constantine  is  reported  to  have 
seen  in  the  heavens. 
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I  had  had  a  Koran  in  my  possession,  I  should  only  have 
excited  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  me,  and 
should  not  have  been  able  to  haye  kept  it  from  them. 
A  traveller  might  take  a  translation  advantageously,  one 
without  Arabic  notes,  or  Arabic  words  explained,  which 
would  soon  excite  their  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was. 
Speaking  of  the  “  Ben  Welleed”  and  “  Wezeetf  my 
turjeman  said  : — These  are  the  French  and  the  English; 
we  are  always  at  war  with  one  another.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  people  here,  that  the  French  and 
English  are  always  at  war,  and  they  are  continually  on 
the  qui-vive  for  a  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
England,  for  they  think  then  the  English  will  drive  out 
the  French  from  Algeria,  unmindful  of  what  miseries 
such  a  war  would  entail  upon  themselves,  crushed  as 
they  would  be  between  the  two  great  hostile  Powers. 

The  Algerine  dervish  is  playing  off  some  fine  tricks. 
This  afternoon  he  got  together  a  dozen  low  fellows  of  the 
Ben  Weleed,  and  went  to  say  the  fatah  before  the  Go¬ 
vernor.  This  saying  fatah  was  chiefly  forming  a  circle 
with  his  troop,  himself  in  the  middle,  and  then  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  singing  out,  whilst  his  troop  cried  out, 
“  hhahhf  jumping  up,  and  bending  forward  their  heads 
and  bodies  towards  him.  This  they  continued  for  an 
hour  or  more,  until  they  sank  upon  the  floor  with  ex¬ 
haustion.  Afterwards  they  played  off  some  other  gen¬ 
teel  tricks.  His  Excellency  the  Rais  is  as  great  a  dervish 
as  any  mad  fellow  here,  and  though  suffering  greatly 
from  headache  and  bad  eyes,  he  endured  this  tomfoolery 
for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours.  My  taleb,  a  shrewd  man, 
said  to  me,  “  Hon  t  you  see,  I  told  you  this  Algerian 
was  an  impostor  V’  I  believe  really  he  is  a  French 
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spy  on  the  movements  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps 
myself.  The  Tibboo  calls.  He  is  preparing  to  depart, 
and  presses  me  to  go  with  him.  Speaking  to  a  Touarick, 
he  said,  “  See  the  money  of  the  Christians  (taking  hold 
of  my  black  buttons).”  Many  people  have  half  a  mind 
to  believe  my  black  buttons  are  money.  The  Tibboo 
says,  there  are  no  watches  in  Soudan.  People  are  con¬ 
tent  to  measure  time  by  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting. 
Some  merchants,  lately  come  from  Tunis,  have  heard  of 
the  projected  aerial  machine.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  Christians  travel  in  the  air.  They 
think  the  Devil,  being  very  clever,  teaches  Christians  all 
these  things.  The  Touatee  calls,  and  says,  “You  must 
write  something.”  “What?”  I  answer.  “Oh,”  he  re¬ 
plies,  “My  wife  has  a  head  full  of  fantazia  (or  nonsense); 
this  you  must  write.”  It  appears  the  Touatee  has  got  a 
scolding  wife.  Told  the  Rais  about  this  funny  incident, 
who  said,  “Tell  the  Touatee  to  go  home  and  pretend 
he’s  going  to  take  another  wife,  and  then  she’ll  soon 
leave  off  pouting.” 

1  §th  and  17  th. — Continues  cold.  People  say  I  im¬ 
prove  in  Arabic.  I  ought,  for  I  have  enough  of  it. 
What  is  odd,  I  begin  to  joke  with  the  people.  It  will  be 
seen  I  have  represented  the  Saharan  people  as  mostly 
gloomy,  and  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  their  Go¬ 
vernment.  Still  there  are  times  when  they  can  force  a 
smile,  or  crack  a  joke.  They  carry  the  joke  so  far  that 
they  have  sometimes  joked  me  about  my  fasting  in  Ra¬ 
madan,  a  very  sacred  subject  for  a  Mussulman.  Every 
time  I  go  into  the  streets,  I  meet  with  one  or  other  with 
whom  I  try  to  get  up  a  joke,  for  it  grieves  me  to  see  the 
people  suffer  so  much  from  bad  government.  After  we 
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come  to  satire,  and  with  the  help  of  the  word  hotel, 
“  good-for-nothing,”  we  manage  to  hit  off  somebody. 
An  Arab  Sheikh  came  to  us,  one  day,  when  we  were 
joking.  I  said,  “Oh!  here’s  the  lion-heart,  who  ran 
away  from  Emjessem  for  fear  of  the  Shdnbah-Bdtel.” 
The  Arab,  astounded,  “Ya  raj  el  (Oh  man),  I  had  no¬ 
thing  to  eat!”  “Nor  have  we  here,”  replied  a  merchant, 
“you  better  go  and  hunt  with  the  greyhounds  of  the 
Touaricks.  The  Rais  has  taken  away  all  our  victuals.” 
The  poor  Arab  went  his  way  very  queer  and  crest¬ 
fallen. 

Speaking  to  a  Moor  of  The  Sahara,  I  said,  “  The 
Sahara  is  always  healthy :  look  at  these  Touaricks,  they 
are  the  children  of  The  Desert.”  He  replied,  “The 
Sahara  is  the  sea  on  land ,  and,  like  sea,  is  always  more 
healthy  than  cultivated  spots  of  the  earth.  These  Tou¬ 
aricks  are  chiefly  strong  and  powerful  from  drinking 
camels’  milk*.  They  drink  it  for  months  together,  often 
for  four  or  five  months,  not  eating  or  drinking  anything 
else.  After  they  have  drunk  it  some  time,  they  have  no 
evacuations  for  four  or  five  days,  and  these  are  as  white 
as  my  bornouse.  It  is  the  camels’  milk  which  makes  the 

V 

Touaricks  like  lions.  A  boy  shoots  up  to  manhood  in 
few  years ;  and  there’s  nothing  in  the  world  so  nourish¬ 
ing  as  camel’s  milk.”  Caillid  mentions  that  the  chief  of 
the  Braknas  lived  for  several  months  on  nothing  but 
milk;  but  it  was  cows’  milk.  Many  of  the  Saharan 
tribes  are  supported  for  six  months  out  of  twelve  on 
milk. 

*  When  the  milk  is  fresh  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ( _ , 

when  sour,  . 
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The  Moors  seem  to  have  a  secret  dislike  for  women,  as 
well  as  a  most  obstinate  desire  to  tyrannize  oyer  them. 
There  is  a  lurking  desire  of  this  sort  in  the  men-sex  of 
all  countries.  Are  we  not  the  Lords  of  Creation'?  I 
actually  get  afraid  of  avowing  to  them  that  the  supreme 
ruler  of  England  is  a  woman ,  they  are  so  confoundedly 
annoyed  at  the  circumstance.  The  first  questions  of  their 
surprise  are,  “  How  ?  Why  V  &c.  My  taleb  is  very 
fond  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  a  woman  having  only 
a  fifth  of  her  father’s  property.  I  annoy  him  by  telling 
him  it’s  a  bad  law,  and  that  the  daughter  should  have 
an  equal  share  with  the  son.  Lady  Morgan  is  sadly 
wanted  here ;  she  would  find  ample  additional  materials 
for  a  second  edition  of  “  Woman  and  her  Master.” 
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Gaiety  of  the  Black  Dervish. — Walking  Dance  of  the  Slaves.— 
The  Fullans  or  Fellatahs. — Shoushoua ,  or  scarifying  the  face  of 
Negroes. — Terms  used  in  connexion  with  Slaves. — The  Razzia. 
— A  Souafee  Politician. — Parallel  Customs  between  The  East 
and  The  Sahara. — The  mercenary  Blood-letter. — Indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Arab  Troops. — Colour  of  the  people  in 
Paradise. — Excellent  Government  of  the  Fullanee  Nations  — 
Moors  do  not  fondle  their  Children. — Administering  Physic  to 
Camels. — Simplicity  of  Touarick  manners. — Knocked  down  by 
a  Pinch  of  Snuff. — Departure  of  the  Tibboo  alone  to  Ghat. — 
Blood  in  White  Sugar,  and  Anecdote  of  Colonel  Warrington 
and  Yousef  Bashaw  about  collecting  old  Bones  — Colonel 
Warrington  compared  to  the  late  Mr.  Hay. — Said,  a  subject  of 
Anti-Slavery  discussion. — Specimen  of  Desert  Arab  freedom. 


18th. — With  the  full  moon  the  cold  has  regularly 
set  in.  Good-bye  flies  and  good-bye  scorpions.  Can 
now  write  with  my  door  open,  without  being  covered 
with  flies.  Can  also  sleep  without  waking  up  at  mid¬ 
night  to  kill  scorpions  running  over  the  mattresses. 
The  mad  black  dervish  is  always  in  motion,  and  full  of 
gaiety.  People  are  so  fond  of  him  that  they  think  he  is 
inspired.  When  all  the  Moors  are  in  solemn  vacant 
thought,  or  brooding  over  their  griefs,  or  dreaming  n 
broad  day  of  their  being  marabouts  or  sultans,  the  poor 
witless  thing  runs  in  amongst  them,  shaking  hands  with 
the  first  he  meets  with,  and  bursts  out  a-laughing.  He 
usually  succeeds  in  infusing  a  little  of  his  cheerfulness 
into  these  equally  mad  people,  but  more  sober  in  their 
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method  of  madness.  Yesterday  the  slaves  had  another 
feast  for  the  dead .  The  Moors  allow  their  slaves  the 
liberty  of  blending  the  two  religions,  as  Rome  has 
allowed  the  blending  of  Christianity  and  paganism. 
And  when  questioned  about  it  they  say;  “Oh,  the 
slaves  know  only  a  little  of  Allah,  and  are  not  much 
better  than  donkeys  in  their  understandings.”  The  slaves 
assembled  to  the  number  of  some  fifty  in  the  Souk. 
Here  they  performed  a  species  of  walking  dance,  in  two 
right  lines,  very  slow  and  very  stiff  and  measured,  having 
attached  to  it  some  mysterious  meaning.  They  were 
gaily  dressed,  attended  with  a  drum  and  iron  castanets, 
making  melodious  noises.  Each  had  a  matchlock  slung 
at  his  back.  The  women  carried  a  chafing-dish  of 
incense,  as  if  about  to  raise  some  spirit  or  ghost.  A 
crowd  was  around  them ;  but  they  performed  nothing 
but  this  slow-marching  dance,  and  then  retired  to  the 
tombs.  The  dervish,  poor  fellow,  mingled  in  the  gay 
throng,  shouldering  a  stick  for  a  gun. 

Received  many  little  presents  from  people  lately. 
Sheikh  Makouran  brought  me  himself  a  small  basket  of 
very  fine  dates.  My  taleb  afterwards  brought  me  some 
gharghousli ,  or  small  cakes,  made  of  flour,  honey,  sugar, 
and  milk.  They  are  extremely  pleasant  eating,  and  a 
little  acid ,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  flavour.  There 
are  but  few  things  acid  in  this  country ;  of  sour  things 
there  is  an  abundance. 

Heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Foullans,  Foulahs,  and 
Fellatahs,  the  predominant  race  in  Soudan.  Foullan 

sjj  yy  yJ 

(jAi  is  the  Soudanic  term,  Fellatah 

the  Bornouese,  and  Foulah ,  what  is  used  to  denominate 
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them  among  the  Mandingoes.  According  to  information 
here,  they  were  once  the  most  miserable  race  of  Arab 
wanderers  in  The  Desert.  But  at  last  they  settled  down 
as  neighbours  to  the  Negroes,  some  700  years  since. 
They  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  importance, 
abandoning  tents  and  building  villages  and  towns,  and 
intermixing  with  the  Negroes,  till  about  forty-five  (and 
others  thirty-five)  years  ago,  when  they  expanded  their 
ideas  to  conquest  and  renown.  About  this  time  they 
made  the  conquest  of  Kanou,  Succatou,  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  Housa.  Never  a  people  rose  to  greater 
fame  and  power.  They  were  assisted,  like  the  Saracens 
before  them,  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  so  far  corres¬ 
ponded  with  them,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  Islamism. 
They  went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  till  within  the 
present  year,  when  their  power  received  some  check  by 
the  daring  exploits  of  the  Tibboo  prince  of  Zinder,  a 
vassal  of  Bornou.  This  prince  has  taken  from  them  a 
few  towns.  The  complexion  of  the  ordinary  Fullanee  is 
a  deep  olive,  with  pleasing  features,  not  much  Negro,  and 
long  hair. 

Negroes  in  Nigritia  are  known  by  the  Shoushoua 
or  scarifying.  Generally  in  Negro  countries, 
which  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Shoushoua 
is  abandoned  as  haram  or  prohibited.  It  is  mostly  the 
sign  of  paganism.  The  operation  is  performed  by  a 
sharp  cutting  instrument,  and  is  never  effaced  from  the 
face  during  life.  The  annexed  drawing  presents  the 
Shoushoua  of  the  Negroes  of  Tombo,  near  Jinnee,  who 
are  pagans.  Whenever  the  slaves  see  these  marks  they 
know  the  country  of  the  other  slaves  who  bear  them. 
Formerly  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  a  slave  was 
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born  on  the  coast,  or  brought  from  the  interior,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  Shoushoua.  Now  it  cannot, 
because  the  practice  is  discontinued  in  countries  subject 
to  Moslem  rule,  whence  slaves  are  sometimes  brought. 
In  Ghadames  a  freed  slave  is  called  mdtouk  (< 

or  horr  (^).  The  terms  waseef  and  some¬ 
times  mamlouk  are  employed  for  a  single 

slave,  and  abeed  (aaac)  for  many.  The  Arabic  terms 
joU>‘  “the  chief  of  slaves,”  are  used  to  denote 
the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  slaves, 
or  the  “  Sheikh  of  the  slaves.”  The  word  Razzia,  which 
the  French  are  said  to  have  invented,  and  which  has 
acquired  such  a  triste  celebrity  by  their  butcheries  of  the 
Arabs  in  Algeria,  is  derived  from  the  same  word  as 
designates  a  Slave-hunt  Qghazah)*  amongst  our  Saharan 

people.  The  verb  is  Syz  ghaza ,  “  petivit,”  which  in  the 
second  conjugation  means,  “  expeditione  bellica  petivit 

-S'  _  „ 

hostem,”  and  the  noun  in  use  is  ghazah ,  “expe¬ 
ditione  bellica.”  The  Bornouese  word  to  denote  a  slave- 
hunt,  as  carried  on  by  the  Touaricks,  is  D in,  applied  to 
private  kidnapping  expeditions,  and  means,  I  think, 

*  It  is  now  the  fashion  in  French  Avriters  to  represent  the  Arabic 
£  by  the  Roman  R,  as  ATdames  for  CrAadames. 
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simply  “  theft,”  showing  that  not  by  war,  as  captives,  but 
by  “  theft,”  “  stealing,”  the  “  man-stealing”  of  the  Apostle 

* 

Paul,  are  slaves  generally  procured  in  Central  Africa.  It 
is  only  just  that  razzia  and  ghazah ,  the  same  words, 
should  be  so  closely  allied  in  application  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  actions.  The  French,  to  do  the  thing  properly, 
and  in  their  usual  style,  should  erect  a  monument  upon 
the  “  Place  ”  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  to  the  new  invention 
Razzia,  with  its  derivations  from  ghazah ,  “  a  slave-hunt.” 
A  prize  essay  might  also  be  proposed  to  the  Oriental 
Chair  of  Paris,  and  its  various  students,  now  looking  for 
distinction  as  interpreters  in  the  land  of  Razzias  or 
“  butcheries,”  for  the  best  derivation  and  historical 
progress  of  the  term  Razzia,  as  used  by  Christian  and 
civilized  nations,  in  relation  to  infidel  and  Mohammedan 
barbarians.  At  the  bottom  of  the  monument  erected  by 
the  French  to  the  Demon  Razzia,  may  be  appended  the 
following  veracious  words,  copied  from  the  late  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  on  his  assumption  of  the 
high  post  of  Governor-General  of  Algeria  (Moniteur 
Algerien ,  October  20,  1847)  : — “You  have  learned  by 
experience,  0  Mussulmans  !  how  just  and  clement  is  the 
Government  of  France.”  The  Duke  unpardonably  forgets 
to  cite  one  of  the  last  proofs  of  this  just  and  clement 
Government,  the  roasting  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  caverns  of  the  Atlas  !  .  .  .  . 

Will  not  the  Lying  Bulletin  (native  of  France)  be 
proclaimed  till  doomsday  \ 

This  morning  the  merchants  asked  me  why  the 
English  did  not  drive  out  the  French  from  Algeria. 
They  had  often  badgered  me  with  this  subject.  I 
thought  it  better  to  speak  plainly  at  once,  and  for  all. 
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I  began  by  asking,  why  should  the  English  drive  out  the 
French  \  and  continued,  “  France  and  England  are  now 
at  peace.  They  don't  wish  to  make  war  at  all,  and 
England  does  not  consider  Algeria  of  such  importance  as 
to  go  to  war  about  it.  England  did  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  Algeria  wrhen  Mussulmans  ruled  there  ; 
besides  the  Algerines  were  always  sea-robbers.  The 
English  were  obliged  to  go  and  chastise  them  several 
times  before  the  French  captured  their  country.  And 
do  not  think,  that  if  war  did  take  place  between  England 
and  France,  and  the  English  should  drive  the  French  out 
of  Algeria,  the  country  would  therefore  be  given  up  to 
the  Sultan  and  the  Mussulmans.  The  English  might 
wish  to  rule  there  themselves.  Upon  no  account 
wish  for  war  in  Algeria,  for  the  miseries  of  the  war 
would  chiefly  fall  upon  you,  Mussulmans."  This  com¬ 
pletely  settled  them,  and  exasperated  them,  as  well  it 
might ;  they  said  no  more.  The  Mussulmans  always 
have  in  their  memories  the  conduct  of  the  English  when 
they  drove  out  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  discussing 
this  kind  of  politics,  it  is  quite  natural. 

Afterwards  I  heard  a  Souafee  holding  forth  to  another 
group.  His  theme  was,  the  Shanbah,  Warklah,  Toua- 
ricks,  Tugurt,  Souf,  and  Ghadames,  and  it  wras  evident 
to  him  that  besides  the  people  now  enumerated  there 
wrere  no  others  in  the  world.  A  respectable  Moor 
observed  at  the  time,  “  That  Souafee  is  a  rascal.  He's 
as  great  a  robber  as  a  Shanbah  bandit.  Mussulmans 
are  not  like  Christians.  The  Christians  have  but  one 
word,  and  are  brothers.  The  Mussulmans  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  ten  thousand  words,  they  don't  speak  the  truth, 
and  they  are  enemies  to  one  another."  The  ingenuous 
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Moor  knew  little  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  America. 
I  did  not  disabuse  him  of  his  good  opinion  of  us.  He 
was  a  Ben  Wezeet,  and  complained  that  now  the  Nather 
(jlsU),  or  native  overseer  of  the  city,  and  the  Kady  or 
judge,  and  some  of  the  richest  merchants  belonged  to  the 
Ben  Weleed,  and  added  mournfully,  with  a  sigh,  “  It  was 
not  so  in  my  father’s  time.  But  the  world  has  changed, 
and  this  is  the  new  world.” 

In  reading  the  Arabic  Testament,  I  have  noticed 
several  parallel  customs  or  habits  between  The  East  and 
North  Africa.  Take  this  : 

“  But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote 
upon  the  ground.”  (John  viii.  6.) 

People  of  Ghadames  are  writing  daily  with  their 
fingers  on  the  ground.  They  are  also  wont,  with  fancy 
ornamental  sticks,  which  they  usually  carry,  to  illustrate 
their  ideas  on  the  sand  or  dust  of  the  streets,  by  draw¬ 
ing  figures.  In  speaking  with  them  on  geography,  they 
sketch  shapes  of  countries.  They  cast  up  all  their  ordi¬ 
nary  accounts  by  writing  figures  on  the  sand.  They 
have  also  certain  games  which  they  play  by  the  use  of 
sand.  Sand  is  their  paper,  their  ledger,  their  boards  of 
account,  their  pavement,  and  their  auxiliary  in  a  thousand 
things.  It  is  said  in  the  Gospels,  that  The  Saviour 
escaped  to  the  mountains either  from  the  pressure  of 
the  people,  or  from  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies. 
Persons  are  accustomed  to  escape  to  the  mountains  in 
Barbary,  more  particularly  in  Morocco  and  Algeria; 
but  also  in  this  country.  Our  Saviour,  besides,  gives  the 
same  advice  to  his  disciples  :  “  Let  them  which  are  in 
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Judea  flee  to  the  mountains  ”  (Luke  xxi.  21.)  It  has 
always  been  difficult  to  apprehend  fugitives  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  especially  in  ancient  times,  when  a  good  police  did 
not  exist.  The  conqueror  has  always  had  great  difficulty, 
and  exposed  his  conquests  to  imminent  risk,  by  pursuing 
the  conquered  in  mountainous  districts.  Such  are  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  men  in  all  ages.  The  Desert  has, 
besides,  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  and  unfortu¬ 
nate,  as  well  as  the  persecuted.  Our  Saviour  was  wont 
to  retire  to  desert  places.  In  this  country,  the  discom¬ 
fited  defenders  of  their  country’s  liberties  have  invariably 
escaped  to  The  Sahara.  Hoav  many  times  has  Abd-el- 
Kader  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Rif,  or  the  solitudes 
of  The  Sahara  \  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
obvious  idea  farther,  otherwise  it  also  will  escape  to  The 
Mountains  or  The  Desert. 

The  “five  barley  loaves,”  (John  vi.  9,)  reminds  me  of 
the  barley  bread  of  these  countries,  more  frequent  than 
any  other  sort  of  bread.  Wheaten  bread  is  rarely  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
where  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  bringing  out  their  sick  of  every  kind  and 
description.  (Matt.  xiv.  14,  35,  36.)  So  it  is  in  North 
Africa.  Whenever  an  European  visits  these  countries 
with  any  pretensions  to  medical  skill,  all  the  sick  of  the 
place  are  brought  out  to  him.  When  I  see  the  sick  daily 
brought  to  me — as  also  when  I  was  in  The  Moun¬ 
tains — I  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  affecting  pictures 
of  disease  and  misery  which  were  providentially  exhi¬ 
bited  to  demonstrate  the  divine  skill  of  the  Great  Physi- 
sian  of  mind  and  body. 
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Salt  is  procured  in  a  few  hours’  journey  beyond  Sidi 
Mated ,  and  is  considered  superior  to  that  procured  at 
the  8 alines  of  the  coast.  This  Saharan  salt  is  only 
obtained  after  there  has  been  some  rain,  the  earth  being 
impregnated  with  it,  and  the  water  washing  away  the 
earthy  particles.  It  is  gathered  in  the  dry  season. 

19th.— Amuse  myself  with  Arabic  reading  and  philo¬ 
logical  studies.  The  mornings  continue  cool.  Admi¬ 
nister  now  little  medicine,  for  I  have  but  little  left. 
Ordered  an  Arab  to  be  bled  by  the  old  Moor,  who 
possesses  a  good  lancet.  The  big  hulking  Arab  proved 
a  greater  coward  than  a  child.  How  sickness  unnerves 
a  man,  the  hardiest  and  strongest  of  men  !  I  once  took 
a  passage  from  Algeria  to  Marseilles  in  a  French  transport 
of  convalescents.  There  I  saw  the  brave  and  brilliant 
French  troops  cry  and  whine  like  children  under  the 
influence  of  fever.  When  the  old  Moor  had  bled  the 
soldier,  he  said  to  me,  “  Where’s  the  money This 
shows  that,  though  they  rarely  think  of  remunerating  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Tabeeb,  they  have  a  perfectly 
clear  conception  of  what  is  due  to  the  labour  and  skill  of 
a  doctor  when  the  case  refers  to  themselves.  Some  time 
after,  I  went  to  the  old  Moor  again,  and  asked  him  to 
bleed  another  soldier  attacked  with  fever.  He  refused 
to  bleed  him,  alleging  that  he  must  be  paid.  “  He  will 
die,”  I  said.  “  Let  him  die,”  returned  the  unfeeling  old 
blood-letter  ;  “  why  do  they  bring  soldiers  here,  we  don’t 
want  them'?”  This  afternoon  I  visited  the  barrack,  where 
several  Arab  soldiers  were  laid  up  with  the  fever,  which 
they  had  caught  at  Emjessem.  One  was  very  bad.  The 
Arabs  said  to  me,  “  You  must  give  him  money  to  buy 
some  bread,  and  a  little  meat  to  make  some  broth.”  I 
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told  them  they  must  go  the  Rais ;  it  was  his  business  to 
look  after  his  troops.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  the 
condition  of  these  wretched  Arabs.  At  different  times  I 
have  given  them  a  little  meat,  and  bread,  and  oil ;  but 
now  my  stock  of  provisions  is  getting  down,  and  the 
communication  between  Tripoli  and  Ghadames  is  very 
precarious.  In  the  evening  I  saw  the  Neither ,  and  said 
to  him — expecting  he  would  mention  it  to  the  Rais,  “  See 
that  soldier  lying  on  the  stone-bench ;  he  is  sick,  and  has 
nothing  to  eat.” 

The  Neither. — “  Yes,  he  is  ill.” 

/. — “But  he  has  nothing  to  eat;  can’t  you  get  him 
something  to  eat  ?” 

The  Neither. — “  Pooh,  he  must  die.” 

The  other  Moors  present  laughed  at  my  simplicity  in 
begging  something  to  eat  for  a  fever-worn,  emaciated 
wretch  of  a  soldier.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  these  poor 
fellows  are  detested  by  the  inhabitants,  and  starved  to 
death  by  the  Government.  The  soldier  had  caught  the 
fever  of  Derge,  whilst  sent  there  on  business,  which  is  a 
bad  tertian  fever,  prevalent  in  some  oases  of  The  Sahara. 

Lately,  as  my  turjeman  and  Said,  with  several  negroes, 
were  chatting,  and  saying  people  would  have  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  next  world,  I  asked,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Sadducees,  “  If  a  woman  had  three  husbands  in  this 
world,  whose  wife  would  she  be  in  the  next  V’  They  all 
answered,  “  The  wife  of  the  last.”  As  some  of  the  group 
of  these  theologians  and  diviners  of  the  future  state  were 
negroes,  I  asked,  “  What  colour  will  people  be  in  the 
next  worlds”  They  replied,  “  All  white ,  and  alike  ;  and 
not  only  will  their  skins  be  white,  but  all  their  clothing 
will  be  ivhite.”  White,  indeed,  is  the  favourite  colour  of 
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Mussulmans  ;  and  a  sooty-black  Mohammedan  negro  will 
set  off  his  face  with  a  white  turban,  as  our  Christian 
niggers  do  their  japan  with  a  lily-white  neckcloth.  But 
white  is  the  colour  of  purity,  of  religion  in  North  Africa 
and  The  East,  as  in  Biblical  times. — irepL^e^Krj^evovs  eV 
I/icltIols  Aei/yot?.  (Rev.  iv.  4.) 

20th. — Weather  continues  fine  and  cool.  Less  meat 
to  be  had;  nothing  decided  about  the  new  levy  of 
money,  except  that  the  people  will  not  or  cannot  pay. 
The  Sheikh  Makouran  tells  me  he  is  greatly  in  debt  to 
Messrs.  Silva  and  Laby,  and  so  are  all  Ghadamsee  mer¬ 
chants.  The  money  now  employed  in  commerce  is 
chiefly  that  of  European  and  other  merchants  of  Tripoli 
and  Tunis.  “  We  have  no  money/'  says  Makouran, 
“we  cannot  pay  any  new  levies.  If  Rais  persists,  he 
must  collect  our  money  at  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and 
this  can't  last,  for  we  shall  all  soon  die  of  hunger." 
These  continual  complaints  make  me  melancholy,  and 
added  to  my  impatience  “  to  be  up  and  doing,"  make  me 
very  peevish.  0  Dio!  but  such  is  the  lot  of  man,  to 
suffer  always,  either  in  mind  or  body.  Much  annoyed 
at  my  taleb  for  eating  Said's  dinner,  even  before  my  face. 
These  Moors,  at  least  some  of  them,  have  neither  honour 
nor  conscience.  I  suppose  the  taleb  is  pinching  his  belly 
to  pay  his  portion  of  the  new  contribution.  To  punish 
the  taleb,  I  give  Said  coffee  before  him,  without  asking 
him  to  take  any.  I  may  observe,  the  Moors  don't  like 
to  see  me  treat  the  poor  blacks  and  slaves  as  their 
equals.  I  frequently  give  the  negroes  tea  and  coffee 
before  I  serve  them,  to  show  I  despise  such  distinctions, 
although,  perhaps,  against  propriety. 

The  taleb  began  boasting  about  Soudan,  and  he  has 
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much  reason  to  boast  of  it,  if  we  compare  what  Moham¬ 
medans  have  there  done  with  what  Christians  have  done 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  He  said,  “  There’s  no 
gomenck  (Custom-house),  no  oppression,  for  the  people 
are  Mussulmans.”  Such  were  the  reasons  for  their  not 
being  oppressive.  It  is  a  great  question  how  far  a 
country  may  be  civilized,  and  in  how  short  a  time,  with¬ 
out  actual  conquest?  Civilization  has  progressed  in 
Central  Africa  with  the  spread  of  Islamism.  When  it 
reaches  the  point  of  Mahometan  civilization  it  will  stop. 
The  question  with  us  is,  “  Whether  we  shall  civilize  the 
Mohammedans,  and  so  work  on  Central  Africa,  or  re¬ 
conquer  their  conquests?”  There  appears  very  little 
chance  of  civilizing  Africa  without  arms  and  conquest. 
Bornou,  Soudan,  and  its  numerous  cities,  Timbuctoo  and 
Jinnee,  formerly  all  governed  by  the  Kohlan — , 
or  “  blacks,”  are  now  governed  by  strangers,  either  Arabs 
(pure)  or  Touaricks  or  Fullans.  These  are  the  present 
most  important  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  Nigritia,  and 
include  a  population  of  some  millions.  I  continue  to 
pursue  my  inquiries  respecting  the  Fullans.  All  agree 
in  representing  them  as  originally  Arab ,  but  now  greatly 
mixed,  of  very  dark  colour,  some  being  nearly  black? 
others,  and  most  of  them,  a  dark  brown  and  yellow  red, 
and  some  nearly  white.  The  fortunes  of  the  Fullans, 
emerging  filthily  from  the  dregs  and  offscouring  of  The 
Sahara,  have  become  as  great  as  the  old  Romans  for¬ 
merly  in  Europe,  but  they  will  always  have  powerful 
and  vindictive  rivals  in  the  Touarghee  and  pure  Arab 
and  Berber  races.  The  Revd.  Mr.  Schon  has  given  a 
too  unfavourable  report  of  the  Fullans,  in  his  Notes  and 
Journal  of  the  Niger  Expedition,  biassed  against  them  in 
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his  Missionary  zeal,  simply  because  they  are  Mahometans. 
It  is  true  that  the  Fullans  are  great  slave-dealers,  but  so 
are  nearly  all  the  princes  of  Africa.  The  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kanou, 
Succatou,  Kashna,  and  other  immense  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation,  as  carried  on  by  the  Fullans,  is  notorious 
throughout  The  Great  Desert.  No  people  of  Nigritian 
Africa  has  so  profoundly  excited  my  best  sympathies 
as  the  Fullanee  races  A 

The  Moors  do  not  fondle  and  dandle  their  children  on 
their  knees,  as  parents  are  accustomed  in  Europe ;  and 
when  grown  up,  the  children  appear  as  distant  from 
their  parents  as  strangers.  This  arises  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  authority  assumed  by  parents  over  children  during 
their  minority.  I  have  often  been  angry  to  see  some  of 
the  lower  people  here  teaching  the  children  to  call  me 
Kafer  (“infidel”)  as  a  sort  of  religious  duty,  lest,  I 
imagine,  the  children  should  see  at  last  that  there  is  no 
very  great  difference  between  a  Kafer  and  a  Moslemite. 


*  Fullans. — Mungo  Park  says:  “The  Foulalis  are  chiefly  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  with  silky  hair,  and  pleasing  features. — M. 
D’Avezac  says  :  “  In  the  midst  of  the  Negro  races,  there  stands  out 
a  metive  (mezzo-termino  ?)  population,  of  tawny  or  copper  colour, 
prominent  nose,  small  month,  and  oval  face,  which  ranks  itself 
amongst  the  white  races,  and  asserts  itself  to  be  descended  from 
Arab  fathers,  and  Tawrode  (?)  mothers.  Their  crisped  hair,  and 
even  woolly  though  long,  justifies  their  classification  among  the 
oulotric  (woolly- haired)  populations;  but  neither  the  traits  of  their 
features,  nor  the  colour  of  their  skin,  allow  them  to  be  confounded 
with  Negroes,  however  great  the  fusion  of  the  two  types  may  be.’5 
Major  Rennell  calls  them  the  “  Leucoothiopes  of  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny.”  Mr.  D'Eichthal  thinks  them  to  be  of  Malay  origin,  on 
account  of  their  language ;  but  Dr.  Pritchard  considers  them  to  be 
a  genuine  African  race. 
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Was  much  amused  this  afternoon  in  seeing  physic  ad¬ 
ministered  to  camels.  The  camel  is  made  to  lie  down, 
and  its  knee  joints  are  tied  round  so  that  it  cannot  get 
up.  One  person  then  seizes  hold  of  the  skin  and  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  nose,  and  that  of  the  under  jaw,  and  wrests 
with  all  his  force  the  mouth  wide  open,  whilst  another 
seizes  hold  of  the  tongue  and  pulls  it  over  one  side  of 
the  mouth ;  this  done,  another  pours  the  medicine  down 
the  throat  of  the  animal,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  too  full, 
they  shut  the  jaws  and  rub  and  work  the  medicine  down 
its  throat.  The  disease  was  the  falling  off  of  the  hair ; 
and  the  medicine  consisted  of  the  stones  of  dates  split 
into  pieces  and  mixed  with  dried  herbs,  simple  hay  or 
grass  herbs,  powdered  as  small  as  snuff,  the  mixture 
being  made  with  water.  People  told  me  it  would  fatten 
the  camel  as  well  as  restore  its  hair.  Camels  frequently 
have  the  mange,  and  then  they  are  tarred  oyer.  For 
unknown  incomprehensible  diseases,  the  Moors  burn  the 
camel  on  the  head  with  hot  irons,  and  call  this  physic. 
Men  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  Moors  are 
very  fond  of  these  analogies  between  men  and  brutes. 
What  is  good  for  a  camel  is  good  for  a  man,  and  what 
is  good  for  man  is  good  for  a  camel.  Whilst  the  camel 
was  being  drugged,  a  Touarick  came  up  and  said, 
“  Saldm  aleikom”  to  me.  They  always  use  this  primitive 
mode  of  salutation.  When  they  swear  oaths  they  also 
say,  “ Allah  Ahbar ”  (God  is  Greatest!)  the  famous  war- 
cry  of  the  Saracennic  conquerors  of  olden  times.  They 
are  primitive  in  all  their  ideas  and  words;  their  manners 
are  equally  stiff,  and  slow  or  courtly,  “  stately  and  dig¬ 
nified;”  they  fully  understand  the  doctrine  that,  “  Great 
bodies  move  slow.” 
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A  man  is  said  sometimes  not  to  be  worth  “  a  pinch  of 
snuff;”  and  jet  a  pinch  of  snuff  will  knock  a  man  down, 
as  it  knocked  me  down  this  evening.  Mj  value  then 
does  not  quite  reach  to  a  pinch  of  snuff  standard.  To 
come  to  explanation  :  a  merchant  offered  me  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  to  please  him,  I  took  a  large  pinch,  pushing  a 
portion  of  it  up  mj  nostrils.  Immediately  I  fell  dizzy  and 
sick,  and  in  a  short  time,  vomited  violently.  The  people 
stared  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  were  terrified  out 
of  their  wits,  and  thought  I  was  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  They  never  saw  snuff  before  produce  such  ter¬ 
rible  effects.  After  some  time,  I  got  a  little  better  and 
returned  home.  This  snuff  was  that  from  Souf,  and 
what  people  call  war  (“  difficult”).  I  had  been  warned 
of  it,  and  therefore  richly  paid  for  my  folly.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  violation  of  my  usual  abstinence  from  this  not 
very  elegant  habit.  The  Souf  snuff  is  extremely  power¬ 
ful;  it  is  constantly  imported  here,  and  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  snuff-takers  and  snuff-taking  tourists,  I  am  bound 
to  inform  them  that  they  will  find  snuff  much  cheaper  in 
Ghadames  than  in  Tripoli.  People  call  snuff  hot  and 
cold,  according  to  its  stimulating,  irritating,  and  tickling 
power.  It  is  prohibited  to  drink  wine  and  spirits 
amongst  Moslemites,  but,  nevertheless,  many  of  them  do 
not  fail  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  everything  besides 
which  comes  in  their  way :  they  snuff  most  horribly  all 
the  live-long  day.  In  the  season  the  Arabs  drink  their 
leghma ,  and  the  Mahometan  Negroes  their  bouza,  the 
Soudanic  merchants  chew  their  ghour ,  nuts,  and  houda , 
as  our  jolly  tars  their  tobacco,  and  others  munch  the 
trona.  My  taleb  came  to  me  to  see  if  I  were  dead. 
He  had  heard  such  a  horrible  report  in  the  town.  I 
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embraced  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  him  upon  the 
absurdity  of  the  prohibition  from  drinking  wine,  when 
he  and  others  intoxicated  themselves  with  snuff.  But 
man  will  have  his  stimulant,  and  the  tee-totaller,  who 
protests  against  all  stimulants,  seeks  his  in  his  tea  and 
coffee.  There  is  no  harm  in  this,  and  the  question  only 
remains  to  seek  as  harmless  a  stimulant,  as  consistent 
with  health  as  possible.  In  justice  to  the  Marabout  city 
of  Ghadames,  I  must  mention  that  some  of  the  more 
strict  Mohammedans  consider  snuffing,  as  well  as 
smoking,  prohibited  by  their  religion,  and  opium 
(q  and  heef,  an  intoxicating  herb,  sometimes 

called  takrounee ,  are  not  smoked  in  this  place. 

In  general,  few  of  the  Moors  of  this  place  smoke  at  all. 

21st. — Weather  fine,  no  rain.  The  merchants  begin 
to  bake  biscuits  for  their  journey  to  Ghat,  which  looks 
like  preparation.  My  friend  Abu  Beker  called  and  gave 
me  two  letters  written  to  him  from  Timbuctoo  by  his 
brother,  who  is  established  there.  Since  my  return,  I 
have  given  one  of  these  letters  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  other  to  the  British  Museum,  consider¬ 
ing  them  a  great  curiosity,  so  long  as  this  city  shall 
remain  separated  from  us  Europeans  by  such  impassable 
barriers. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  letter  presented 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society : — 

Letter  from  a  Brother  ih  Timbuctoo  to  a  Brother 

in  Ghadames. 

“  From  the  poor  servant  of  his  Lord,  Muhammad  ben 
Ali  ben  Talib,  to  our  respected  brethren,  Abu  Bekr  and 
Muhammad,  and  Abdallah,  and  Fatimah,  and  Ayshah, 
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and  our  Aunt  Aminah;  God  prosper  their  conditions, 
Amen ! 

“  After  a  thousand  salutations  and  respects  to  you,  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings  on  you,  should  you 
indeed  inquire  concerning  us,  we  are  well,  and  you,  please 
God,  are  so  likewise ;  and  we  desire  no  further  favour 
from  God  than  the  sight  of  your  precious  countenance ; 
may  God  unite  us  with  you  before  long,  for  He  is  the 
Hearer  (of  petitions)!  As  to  this  country  there  is  in 
it  neither  buying  nor  selling.  By  G — d,  0  my  brother! 
this  day  wTe  are  six  months  in  Timbuctoo,  and  truly  in 
the  whole  time  I  have  received  but  15  mithcals.  There 
is  not  a  single  farthing  (or  kirat)  in  this  town,  nor  com¬ 
merce  at  all,  except  in  salt,  &c.,  ( some  other  commodities , 
whose  names  I  cannot  discover)  And  our  minds  are  in 
continual  fear  here  from  the  scarcity  of  the  times.  I  am 
desirous  of  going  to  Arawan,  if  we  can  find  something  to 
sell  there,  when  the  people  of  Iviblah  ( the  South)  come ; 
but  they  are  not  yet  arrived,  up  to  the  present  moment? 
and  we  do  not  think  they  will  come.  And  thou,  0  my 
brother,  beware  of  sending  us  any  thing  !  as  in  this 
country  there  is  no  commerce,  (neither  buying  nor 
selling) ;  and  whatever  has  been  sent  us,  we  have 
received  for  it  neither  far  nor  near.  And  truly,  from  the 
day  in  which  we  entered  Timbuctoo,  we  have  given  600 
louats  (some  measure)  to  the  Touaricks  and  the  Fullans. 
But  do  you  pray  with  us  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
this  land ;  and  we  have  no  more  news  after  the  letter 
which  we  have  written  to  you.  Convey  our  salutation 
to  our  aunt  and  to  our  brothers,  many  thousand  saluta¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  Muhammad  ben  al  Tayil,  and  his  brother 
and  his  sons,  many  thousand  salutations ;  and  to 
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Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Taraki,  many  thousand  salu¬ 
tations.  Salute  also  the  Hajj  al  Beshir,  and  his 
brother  the  Hajj  Yusuff,  if  he  is  arrived ;  and  salute 
also  Hajj  Abdallah.  The  people  (caravan)  of  Touat 
have  not  yet  come  to  us.  Our  salutation  to  Al  Mustafa 
and  his  brother  Abdal  Cadir,  and  tell  the  Hajj  al 
Behir,  for  God's  sake  not  to  send  us  any  thing.  Of  a 
truth,  we  sincerely  hope  to  fulfil  your  commissions,  but 
in  this  land  there  is  neither  buying  nor  selling.  By 
G — d,  neither  in  Arawan  nor  in  Timbuctoo,  have  we 
seen  any  one  who  will  buy  of  you  for  a  mithcal,  nor  for 
a  kirat.  Tell  the  Hajj  al  Beshir,  the  Sheikh  has  not  yet 
arrived.  And  of  all  the  ( - *?)  I  brought  to  Timbuc¬ 

too,  I  have  not  sold  a  single  thing,  and  I  sent  them  back 
to  Arawan.  Know,  that  there  is  no  dealing  here  except 
by  cowries,  and  the  cowrie  is  3,500  to  a  mithcal.  Con¬ 
vey  my  salutation  to  the  Hajj  Abdal  Kerim  Ben  Aun 
Allah,  and  his  brother  Abdarrahman,  and  to  their  sons  ; 
many  thousand  salutations,  and  say  to  them,  For  God's 
sake  take  care  how  you  send  us  any  thing,  for  this  land 
is  a  vexation  to  us.  May  God  not  visit  you  with  vexation, 
and  may  he  open  to  us  a  way  of  deliverance  !  And  our 
salutation  to  the  Hajj  Muhammad  Sahh,  if  he  is  arrived, 
and  tell  him  not  to  forget  us  in  the  Fatihah  (1st.  chap, 
of  the  Koran,  used  in  prayer,)  and  in  the  prayer  called 
Salihah  (the  Beneficial.)  And  also  to  his  son  and  to 
his  mother,  many  thousand  salutations.  And  our  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  Hajj  Muhammad  ben  Ali,  and  his  brother, 
and  their  father,  many  thousand  salutations.  And  salu¬ 
tation  to  our  cousin  (the  daughter  of  our  uncle) 
Miriam,  many  thousand  salutations,  and  to  our  aunt 
Sultanah,  and  to  her  brothers,  and  to  (some  other 
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female  name  (and  her  sons,  many  thousand  salutations. 
And  our  salutation  to  our  cousins  (the  children  of  our 
uncle)  and  say  to  them,  For  God’s  sake  do  not  forget 
us  in  the  Fatihah  and  the  prayer  Salihah,  that  God  may 
deliver  us  from  this  land;  and  the  people  (“or 
caravan”)  of  Touat  are  not  yet  come  to  us.  0  my 
brethren!  we  anxiously  and  most  earnestly  do  desire 
news  of  you;  the  Lord  give  us  news  of  your  welfare 
before  long.  And  do  thou,  0  my  brother!  send  us  some 
cinnamon  and  some  black  pepper,  and  some  grains  of 
And  when  thou  writest,  give  us  all  the  news,  and 
take  care  not  to  leave  vour  letter  unclosed,  for  the 
people  here  read  it,  and  be  sure  to  seal  it.  Salute  the 
inhabitants  of  our  street,  all  of  them,  without  exception, 
each  one  by  name. 

“And  so  farewell:  at  the  date  of  Rajab  the  25th,  in 
the  year  1246;  and  again  farewell,  from  this  poor 
(servant  of  God,)  and  many  thousand  salutations,  as 
also  from  Ibrahim  and  from  the  Hajj  al  Mansur  and 
the  Hajj  al  Mansur’s  son,  who  is  still  with  him. 
Fare  at  ell. 

“(Postscript  below.) — Convey  our  salutation  to  Hajj 
Hamad,  and  tell  him  Muhammad  ben  Canab  is  doing 
well,  and  he  is  in  AraAuan ;  and  in  like  manner  salute 
from  us  his  brother  Ali. 

“  (2nd  Postscript  at  the  side.) — Salutation  also  to  our 
uncle,  and  say  to  him,  that  among  the  people  of  the 
Sheikh  (g^j  j^)  we  obtain  nothing,  except  Avhat  the 
Lord  has  brought  us  (a  proverbial  expression  of  the 
Moors,  signifying  nothing  at  all.)  So  farewell! 

Address. 

“  To  the  hand  of  our  esteemed  brethren  Abu  Bekr, 
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and  Muhammad  and  Abdullah  ben  Ali  Ibn  Talib;  may 
God  amend  their  condition,  amen! 

“(With  Solomon’s  seal,  and  a  rude  commencement  of 
another;  the  name  of  Ben  Talib,  and  the  mystical  words 
tlo  and  the  first  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  xxth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  other  probably  intended 
for  *,**!?,  heading  the  xxyith,  and  xxviiith;  or  for 
xxxvi.)” 

Obs. — This  letter  is  written  within  and  without, 
and  on  every  fold  of  it.  The  advice  to  seal  the  letter 
to  prevent  it  from  being  “Grahamized”  is  curious.  1 
have  seen  a  hundred  letters  in  The  Desert  zmsealed,  and 
it  is  only  in  case  of  suspicion,  that  the  Saharan  mer¬ 
chants  seal  their  letters.  Such  is  their  confidence  in 
each  other’s  honour  and  good  faith,  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  seal  a  letter  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  friend.  It 
would  appear,  from  this  letter,  that  some  twenty  years 
ago  the  commerce  of  Timbuctoo  was  in  the  most  lan¬ 
guishing  deplorable  state;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
from  the  present  operations  of  the  merchants  in 
Ghadames,  the  trade  of  Timbuctoo  has  in  a  measure 
revived.  The  letter  itself  is  a  most  admirable  specimen 
of  the  epistolary  style  of  the  Saharan  Moors,  and  in  this 
respect  alone  is  of  considerable  value. 

When  walking  out  this  morning,  an  impudent  young 
dog  came  running  after  me  and  shouted,  “  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of  God;” 
whilst  another  cried  out,  “You  Kafer  !”  Judging  it 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  I  gave  each  little  imp  for 
his  pains  a  hard  rap  of  the  head  with  my  fly-flapper, 
which  greatly  surprised  them,  and  sent  them  off  yelping. 
Some  of  the  boys,  however,  are  very  friendly,  and  come 
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running  after  me  and  take  hold  of  my  hand.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  these  young  rascals  came  running  after 
me  again  in  tiie  same  way ;  but  they  were  chased  by  an 
adult  Moor,  who  gave  them  a  good  thrashing. 

22nd. — -Weather  fine.  Nothing  new.  Bought  Said  a 
new  pair  of  Morocco  shoes,  and  made  him  happy  for  a 
day  or  two.  He  begins  to  sulk  about  going  amongst  the 
Touaricks.  To  my  great  joy,  the  Shantah  from  Tripoli 
has  arrived,  bringing  letters  from  Colonel  Warrington, 
and  Mr.  Francovich,  which  latter  has  remitted  to  me  125 
mahboubs.  Two  Touaricks  have  also  arrived  from 
Touat.  The  road  is  open.  Rain  has  fallen  in  many 
places  of  The  Desert  in  copious  showers,  which  has 
buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  the  camel-graziers.  Rumours  of 
fighting  between  the  Shanbah  and  Touaricks  are  pre¬ 
valent. 

The  Tibboo  left  during  the  night  for  Ghat — alone  ! 
riding  on  a  single  camel.  His  conduct  has  astonished 
everybody.  Some  say  “he's  mad/'  and  some  say  “he's 
a  bandit."  He  had  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  light 
goods,  and  about  300  dollars  in  cash.  I  asked  the  Rais 
about  him.  He  observed,  “  That  Tibboo  has  no  wit. 
Many  people  die  on  the  routes,  the  camels  running  away 
whilst  they  sleep.  What  can  he  do  alone !"  I  asked 
the  people,  all  of  whom  replied,  “  The  Tibboo  is  a  won¬ 
derful  fellow!"  One  said,  “Ah,  that's  a  man,  Yakob. 
No  Christian  like  the  Tibboo."  But  another  said, 
“  Without  doubt  he's  a  cut-throat,  that  is  the  reason  he 
goes  alone.  Rrai  the  Touaricks  are  afraid  of  him; 
and  when  they  brought  him  here  he  quarrelled  with 
them  several  times.  Besides,  a  few  days  ago  he  was 
going  to  knock  down  the  toll-taker  at  the  gate."  After 
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this  display  of  personal  daring,  I  shall  never  have  a 
contemptible  idea  of  a  Negro.  The  free,  independent, 
and  enlightened  gentleman  slave-driver  of  Yankee  Land, 
armed  with  that  symbol  of  order  and  good  government, 
the  bowie-knife  !  would  find  his  match  in  this  his  brother 
Tibboo  slave-driver.  The  Tibboo  has  done  what  no  man 
of  this  city  would  have  dared  to  do,  in  undertaking  a 
journey  of  some  twenty  days  over  The  Desert  alone. 
What  is  very  extraordinary,  he  never  travelled  the  route 
but  once  before,  that  is,  when  he  came  here.  They  say 
he  will  arrive  at  Ghat  in  twelve  days.  He  took  the 
precaution  of  purchasing  a  good  pair  of  horse-pistols 
before  he  left.  I  may  add,  he  arrived  safe  and  sound 
at  Ghat, 

23rd. — This  morning  exceedingly  cold.  In  going  out, 
a  man  said  to  me,  “  Where  are  you  going  this  cold 
morning  V’  People  were  all  shivering,  or  wrapped  up  in 
their  burnouses.  Said  is  attacked  with  ophthalmia.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  an  old  Arab  doctor.  He  says  cattle 
are  attacked  with  the  plague,  as  well  as  men.  He  wrote 
me  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  m^Atf-blindness,  which  would 
cure  it  in  one  night.  He  says,  in  the  neighbouring 
desert,  towards  the  west,  there  is  a  small  oasis  of  Arabs, 
who  are  called  El-Hawamad — — who  are  always 
afflicted  by  night-blindness,  which  singular  affection  is 

J  3 

called  by  them  Juhur  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Mo¬ 

rocco,  calls  this  strange  disease  hutelleese.  The  Arabs 
of  El-Hawamad  see  perfectly  well  in  the  day-time. 
But  I  must  mention,  that  I  received  an  application  for 
medicine  from  a  person  who  is  affected  with  the  same 
strange  kind  of  malady.  The  European  physicians  call 
this  disease  Nyctalopia  (. NvfcraXwTna ).  I  recently  myself 
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met  with  a  case  in  London.  But  what  is  equally  ex¬ 
traordinary,  Captain  Lyon  (I  think)  mentions  a  case 
which  he  met  with  in  The  Desert,  of  a  person  who  could 
see  in  the  night-time  but  not  in  the  day-time — a  human 
owl.  We  conversed  about  other  diseases  in  Grhadames. 
The  principal,  as  before-mentioned,  are  ophthalmia  and 
diarrhoea.  There  are  two  lepers ;  a  few  dropsical 
people ;  and,  occasionally,  small-pox  and  syphilitic  dis¬ 
eases.  There  are,  besides,  various  cutaneous  affections. 
Dogs  are  known  to  go  mad  amongst  the  Arabs,  but  not 
very  often.  When  mad,  they  are  called  mahloub.  The 
remedy  is,  when  they  bite  people,  the  hair  of  the  mad 
dog  himself,  rubbing  it  over  the  part  bitten.  Mussul¬ 
mans  are  fond  of  this  antagonistic  idea,  of  the  bane  and 
the  antidote  being  one  and  the  same  thing,  for  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  dead  scorpions  to  be  applied  to  the  sting  of 
the  living  ones,  and  they  aver  it  to  be  a  certain  cure. 
Quackery  is  the  native  growth  of  the  ingenious  as  well 
as  the  whimsical  and  hypochondriacal  ideas  of  men.  In 
dropsy  the  native  doctors  cut  the  body  to  let  out  the 
water,  as  we  do. 

*  *  *  -55- 

Wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Alsager,  Colonel  Warrington, 
and  others.  People  grumbling  about  their  letters  being 
too  high  charged.  Formerly  letters  went  free  to  Tripoli. 
The  Turkish  post-office  and  policy  never  fail  to  make 
things  worse.  Treating  some  Moors  with  coffee  and 
loaf-sugar,  one  asked  me  if  there  were  blood  in  sugar,  for 
so  he  had  heard  from  some  Europeans  in  Tripoli.  I  told 
him  in  loaf  sugar.  “  What,  the  blood  of  pigs  Vy  one 
cried.  “How  do  I  know'?”  I  rejoined;  “if  the  refiner 
has  no  bullock’s  blood,  why  not  use  that  of  pigs'?” 
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This  frightened  them  all  out  of  their  senses.  They  will 
not  eat  loaf-sugar  again  in  a  hurry.  A  most  ludicrous 
anecdote  of  the  old  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  here  occurs  to  me. 
Old  Yousef  one  day  sent  for  Colonel  Warrington,  with  a 
message  that  the  Consul's  presence  was  very  particularly 
required.  The  Consul,  putting  on  his  best  Consular 
uniform,  and  taking  with  him  his  Vice-Consul,  his  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  his  Dragoman,  immediately  waited  upon  His 
Highness.  The  Consul  found  His  Highness  sitting  in 
full  Divan,  surrounded  with  all  his  high  functionaries. 
Approaching  the  Bashaw,  the  Consul  was  begged  to  take 
a  seat.  His  Highness  then  opened  business,  and,  draw¬ 
ing  a  very  long  and  solemn  face,  requested  to  know, 
“  If  the  Christians  were  carrying  away  all  the  bones  from 
the  country?'  assuring  the  Consul  that  such  he  heard 
was  the  case  from  his  people,  adding,  that  even  the 
graveyards  were  ransacked  for  bones.  The  Consul, 
nothing  blinking,  or  disquieted,  congratulated  His  High¬ 
ness  upon  bringing  such  an  important  subject  before 
his  notice,  and  observed,  “  It  is  very  improper  for  the 
Christians  to  be  ransacking  the  tombs  for  old  bones  to 
ship  off  for  Europe."  “Improper!"  exclaimed  the  Ba¬ 
shaw,  “  why  the  man  who  does  so  ought  to  be  beheaded !" 
“Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Consul,  coaxingly,  “he  ought, 
your  Highness ;  I  quite  agree  with  you."  The  Bashaw 
then  got  a  little  more  calm,  and  begged  of  the  Consul, 
ers  a  favour,  to  tell  him  what  the  Christians  did  with  all 
these  old  bones.  The  Consul,  now  assuming  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  air,  deigned  to  reply,  “Now,  your  Highness,  you 
must  be  cool.  You  drink  coffee?'  “Yes."  “You  put 
sugar  in  it?'  “Yes  (impatiently)."  “You  use  white 
sugar?'  “Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Bashaw,  half  amazed, 
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half  trembling,  wondering  what  would  come  next. 
“  Then,”  cried  the  Consul  triumphantly,  “  I  beg  most 
submissively  to  inform  your  Highness,  hoping  that  your 
Highness  will  not  be  angry,  but  thank  me  for  the  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  old  bones  are  used  to  make  white  sugar 
with.”  Hereupon  was  an  awful  explosion  of  A  Maks-! 
—beginning  with  His  Highness  the  Bashaw,  and  going 
round  the  whole  assembled  Divan,  in  such  serious  and 
perplexed  conclave  now  met.  Then  followed  harems! — 
in  the  midst  of  which  Colonel  Warrington  graciously  and 
elegantly  backed  himself  out  of  the  Divan,  smiling  and 
bowing,  bowing  and  smiling,  to  the  utter  horror  of  all 
present.  Next  day  His  Highness  made  a  proclamation 
forbiding  any  of  his  subjects  from  exporting  old  bones 
on  pain  of  death.  On  his  part,  the  Consul  issued  a 
notice  calling  upon  all  British  subjects  not  to  be  such 
barbarians  as  to  violate  the  tombs  of  pious  Mussul¬ 
mans,  at  the  same  time  threatening  them  with  the  full 
weight  of  the  Consular  displeasure.  I  am  assured  that 
Yousef  Bashaw  never  ate  white  sugar  afterwards. 

tt  #  4c  Vr 

The  liberties  which  Colonel  Warrington  was  wont  to 
take  with  old  Yousef  Bashaw,  of  the  Caramanly  dynasty, 
could  not  now  be,  in  these  days  of  Ottoman  politeness, 
at  all  tolerated.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  and  espe- 
daily  during  the  French  war,  the  Colonel  was  the  virtual 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  I  shall  only  give  another  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  incidents  in  which  the  British  Consul  showed  him¬ 
self  the  master,  and  the  Bashaw  the  slave,  instead  of  the 
Sovereign  of  his  own  country.  One  day  the  Bashaw  had 
done  something  to  offend  the  Consul.  Colonel  Warring¬ 
ton,  hearing  of  it  whilst  riding  out,  immediately  rides  off 
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to  the  Castle,  and  rushes,  whip  in  hand,  into  the  presence 
of  the  Bashaw,  producing  consternation  through  the 
whole  Court.  An  Italian,  having  at  the  time  an  audience 
with  His  Highness,  demanded,  “  Che  cosa  vuole  Signore 
Consule  f”  seeing  the  Consul  frustrated  in  his  rage  for 
want  of  an  interpreter.  “  Tell  him  (the  Bashaw)  he’s  a 
rascal !”  roared  the  Consul,  almost  shaking  his  whip  over 
the  head  of  His  Highness.  But  the  Italian  was  just  as 
far  off,  not  knowing  English,  and  fortunately  could  not 
interpret  this  elegant  compliment.  The  very  next  day, 
the  Consul  and  the  Bashaw  dined  together  at  the  British 
Garden,  the  Colonel  slapping  the  old  gentleman  over  his 
shoulder,  and  drinking  wine  with  him,  like  two  jolly 
chums.  In  this  way,  Colonel  Warrington  managed  to  be, 
what  he  was  called  in  Malta,  “ Bashaw  of  Tripoli”  How 
that  Colonel  Warrington,  during  the  time  these  pages 
have  been  going  through  the  press,  has  left  us  for  another 
and  a  better  world,  we  may  for  a  moment  compare  his 
Consular  system  with  that  which  was  pursued  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hay,  Consul-General  of  Morocco.  The  difference  is 
striking,  if  not  remarkable.  Colonel  Warrington  boasted 
of  being  able  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  Tripoli ; 
Mr.  Hay  boasted  of  being  able  to  do  nothing  in  Morocco. 
The  former  had  the  Bashaw  under  his  thumb,  or  hooked 
by  the  nose  ;  the  latter  stood  at  an  awful  distance  from 
the  Shereefian  Presence.  Colonel  Warrington  underrated 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  travelling  in  Tripoli  and 
Central  Africa,  making  the  route  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou 
as  safe  as  the  road  from  London  to  Paris;  Mr.  Hay, 
exaggerating  every  obstacle,  represented  it  as  unsafe  to 
walk  in  the  environs  of  Tangier,  under  its  very  walls,  and 
even  boasted  of  himself  being  shot  at  in  the  interior  of 
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Morocco,  on  a  Government  mission,  and  whilst  attended 
by  an  escort  of  the  Emperor’s  troops.  With  Colonel 
Warrington,  a  mission  of  science  or  philanthropy  had  a 
real  chance  of  success  ;  with  Mr.  Hay,  no  mission  could 
possibly  succeed — failure  was  certain.  And  so  I  might 
continue  the  opposite  parallels.  But  in  justice  to  these 
late  functionaries  and  their  friends,  I  must  observe,  that 
both  were  zealous  servants  of  Government  and  their 
country.  They  exerted  themselves  diligently  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen,  who  had  relations  with  Tripoli  or  Morocco, 
according  to  their  peculiar  temperaments  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Mo  doubt  they  gave  Government  at  home  an 
immense  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  sometimes  even 
annoyance ;  but  so  long  as  each  public  functionary  abroad 
thinks  the  affairs  of  his  own  particular  post  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  anybody  else,  this  inconveni¬ 
ence  will  always  happen,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree. 

Said  furnishes  me  with  a  continual  anti-slavery  text 
against  the  slave-trade.  Everybody  asks  me  if  Said  is  a 
slave.  I  reply,  “  Slavery  is  a  great  sin  amongst  the 
English.  We  cannot  have  slaves,  or  make  slaves  of  our 
fellow-creatures.”  Then  follow  discussions,  in  which  I 
damnify  the  traffick  in  human  beings  as  much  as  possible. 

To-day  witnessed  a  good  specimen  of  Arab  Desert 
freedom.  I  was  conversing  quietly  with  the  Governor, 
seated  beside  him  on  his  ottoman,  a  privilege  granted 
only  to  me,  the  Nather  ( native  governor)  and  the  Kady, 
when  rushed  into  the  apartment  a  Souafee  Arab,  ex¬ 
claiming  to  the  Rais,  “How  are  you  V  and  seizing  hold 
of  his  hands,  knocked  his  fly-flap  down  on  the  floor 
His  Excellency  was  shocked  at  this  rudeness,  and  I  my- 
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self  was  a  little  startled.  The  conversation  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  characteristic  of  the 
bold  Arab,  and  the  haughty  Turk. 

The  Souafee.—“  The  Shdnbah  are  coming  to  Gha- 
dames." 

The  Governor. — “  I  don't  know ;  God  knows." 

The  Souafee. — “  My  brothers  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  so." 

The  Governor , — “  I  don't  know." 

The  Souafee. — “  Give  me  money,  and  I'll  go  and  look 
after  them." 

The  Governor. — “  I  have  no  money.” 

The  Souafee . — Make  haste,  give  me  money." 

The  Governor — •“  Have  none." 

The  Souafee. — “  Where's  the  money  V* 

The  Governor. — “  Go  to  the  Ghadamseeah." 

The  Souafee.  — “  They  tell  me  you  have  all  their 
money." 

The  Governor. — <c  Go  to  them." 

The  Souafee . — “  I'm  going,  Bis! amah  (good  bye.)" 

The  Governor. — 44  Bislamah." 

As  the  Souafee  left  the  threshold  of  the  apartment,  his 
Excellency  turned  to  me,  and  raising  his  right  hand  under¬ 
neath  his  chin,  drew  its  back  jerkingly  forwards,  making 
the  sign  of  the  well-known  expression  of  contempt  in 
North  Africa.  He  then  said  to  me  : — “  See  what  a  life  I 
lead,  what  insults  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with !  what 
beasts  are  these  Arabs  !"  The  Souafah  are,  indeed,  the 
type  of  the  genuine  Desert  Arab.  They  have  no  foreign 
master,  and  manage  all  their  affairs  by  their  own  Sheikhs 
and  Kadys.  The  immense  waste  of  sand  lying  between 
Ghadames  and  Southern  Tunis  and  Algeria,  is  their  abso- 
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lute  domain,  in  the  arid  and  thirsty  bosom  of  which  are 
planted,  as  marvels  of  nature,  their  oases  of  palms.  The 
Shanbah  bandits,  who  plunder  every  body,  and  brave 
heaven  and  earth,  nevertheless  dare  not  lay  a  finger  on 
them.  I  cannot  better  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Souf 
Arab,  nor  the  “  wild  and  burning  range”  of  his  country, 
than  by  quoting  the  lines  of  Eliza  Cook : 

t(  Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  where  the  Arab  takes  his 
course, 

With  none  to  bear  him  company,  except  his  gallant  horse ; 

Where  none  can  question  will  or  right,  where  landmarks  ne’er 
impede, 

But  all  is  wide  and  limitless  to  rider  and  to  steed. 

No  purling  streamlet  murmurs  there,  no  chequer’d  shadows  fall ; 
’Tis  torrid,  waste  and  desolate,  but  free  to  each  and  all. 

Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert !  Oh,  the  Arab  would  no 
change, 

For  purple  robes  or  olive-trees,  his  wild  and  burning  range.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  GOING  TO  SOUDAN. 

His  Excellency  the  Rais  questions  me  on  my  rumoured  Journey  to 
Soudan. — The  Devil  has  in  safe  keeping  all  who  are  not  Maho¬ 
metans. — I  am  wearing  to  a  Skeleton. — A  Caravan  of  Women. 
Predestination. — The  Shanbah  begin  their  Foray. — 'The  Gardens 
and  their  Products. — Varieties  of  the  Date-Palm. — Locusts. — 
Brigands  spare  the  Property  of  the  Marabout  Merchants  of 
Gliadames. — Agricultural  Implements  in  The  Desert. — Violent 
capture  of  a  Souf  Caravan  by  the  Governor. — Uses  of  the 
Date-Palm. — The  Touarghee  Bandit’s  opinion  as  to  Killing 
Christians. — Combat  between  an  Ant  and  a  Fly. — Loose  Phrase¬ 
ology  in  The  Mediterranean. — Harsh  Hospitality  of  the  Souafah, 
and  Usurpation  over  their  Oases  by  the  French. — Money  dis¬ 
appearing  from  Ghadames.' — The  Affair  of  Messrs.  Silva  and 
Levi,,  and  their  connexion  with  Ghadamsee  Slave-Dealers. — 
Visit,  with  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Ruins  of  Kesar-el- 
Ensara  “the  -  Castle  of  the  Christians.” — Antiquity  of  Gha¬ 
dames,  and  Account  of  it  by  Leo  Africanus. 


The  23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  employed  in  writing  letters. 
On  one  of  these  days  the  Rais  called  me  to  him  and 
asked,  “  Whether  I  really  intended  to  go  to  Soudan,  as 
the  people  had  reported  to  him  V  I  told  him  Yes,  and 
that  I  was  already  making  preparations.  His  Excellency 
affected  great  amazement,  and  looked  exceedingly  mys¬ 
terious,  but  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  At  last  he 
observed,  “I  must  write  to  Ahmed  Effendi  of  The 
Mountains,  and  if  he  says  you  may  go,  all  well,  if  not, 
you  must  not  go.”  I  then  asked  the  Rais,  what  I  was 
to  do  in  Ghadames  %  His  Excellency  said  anxiously, 
“  Stay  with  me  to  keep  me  company.  I  am  surrounded 
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with  barbarians.  I  am  weary  of  mj  life  here.”  As  the 
Rais  spoke  what  I  knew  to  be  the  truth,  I  pitied  him 
and  said  nothing,  although  I  could  not  understand  this 
asking  of  permission  from  Ahmed  Effendi,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  a  queer  customer  to  deal  with.  However,  I  inter¬ 
preted  the  sense  of  Colonel  Warrington’s  letter  to  Rais, 
viz.,  “  If  I  had  friends  I  might  venture  further  into  the 
interior,  if  not,  stay  where  I  was  until  I  made  friends.” 
I  believe  the  sympathy  of  the  Rais  sincere ,  which  is  a 
great  deal  for  a  Turk,  or  even  any  body  else  in  this 
insincere  and  lying  world.  He  is  a  timid  man,  and  is 
afraid  the  Touaricks  will  make  an  end  of  me.  What 
the  Rais  says  is  reasonable  enough :  “  Bring  me  a  Gha- 
damsee,  or  a  respectable  Arab  merchant  whom  I  know, 
and  who  will  take  you  with  him,  and  be  answerable  for 
your  head  (safety),  and  will  protect  you  equally  with 
himself,  then  1  have  no  fears  for  your  safety.”  I  took 
my  friend  Zalea  to  the  Rais,  who  is  a  native  of  Seenawan, 
and  much  respected  by  all.  The  camels  of  the  giant 
left  to-day  for  Ghat,  his  giantship  himself  waits  to  be 
conducteur  of  our  caravan. 

In  replying  to  an  observation  about  another  increase 
of  taxes  of  which  the  people  bitterly  complained,  I  said, 
“  The  Mahometan  princes  are  now  the  greatest  oppressors 
of  the  people,  whilst  the  Christian  kings  are  more  tole¬ 
rant,  and  people  enjoyed  more  security  under  our  Govern¬ 
ments.”  My  taleb  replied,  “  Yes,  it  is  the  truth,  Yakob, 
and  this  is  the  reason.  The  Devil  knows  that  all  the 
Christians,  and  Jews,  and  black  hafers ,  belong  to  him. 
So  he  troubles  them  not,  they  are  his  safe  property  and 
sure  possession.  But  he  is  always  stirring  up  amongst 
us  Mussulmans  evil  passions,  and  leading  our  sovereigns 
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to  oppress  the  people,  and  one  Mussulman  to  oppress 
another.”  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  a  bigoted  Moslemite, 
and  with  him  and  others  it  has  considerable  force.  In¬ 
deed,  a  Christian  stands  a  very  poor  chance  with  these 
subtle  orthodox  doctors. 

2  6th. — The  mornings  grow  colder  and  colder.  I  feel 
the  change  sensitively,  more  so  than  the  natives;  am 
exceedingly  chilly.  I  perceive  the  hot  weather  has  dried 
up  or  torn  off  the  flesh  from  my  bones,  and  my  feet  are 
very  skinny.  Attribute  this  a  good  deal  to  the  water. 
Rais  is  almost  worn  to  a  skeleton.  This  morning  he 
called  his  servants  to  attest,  how  stout  he  was  when  he 
first  came  here.  But  as  the  heat  is  gone,  I  shall  not  now 
drink  so  much  water.  The  more  malicious,  in  revenge 
for  Turkish  oppression  here,  hope  and  pray  the  Rais  will 
die  of  the  climate,  and  every  Turk  who  succeeds  him. 

To-day  the  Touarick  women  leave  for  Ghat.  No  men 
go  with  them,  only  some  of  their  little  sons.  About  ten 
women  form  this  caravan.  They  have  camels  to  carry 
their  water,  and  ride  on  occasionally  when  they  are 
fatigued.  I  asked  a  Ghadamsee  whether  these  women 
were  not  afraid  to  go  by  themselves,  particularly  now 
as  banditti  are  reported  to  be  in  the  routes.  He  replied, 
“  These  Touarick  women  are  a  host  of  witches  and  she- 
devils.  No  men  will  dare  to  touch  them.”  This  gha- 
falah  of  women  is  a  perfectly  new  idea  to  me.  Some  of 
the  women  are  quite  young  and  pretty,  and  delicate, 
and  don’t  appear  as  if  they  could  bear  twenty  days’  desert¬ 
travelling.  One  said  to  me,  “If  you  will  go  with  us  women, 
we  will  take  better  care  of  you  than  the  men  can  do.” 

2 ^th. — Occupied  in  writing.  Rais  paid  me  a  visit  in 
the  afternoon.  Gave  one  of  the  slaves  who  came  with 
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him  a  pill-box,  which  highly  delighted  the  boy.  I  found 
when  1  visited  Rais  again,  that  his  Excellency  him¬ 
self  had  become  so  enamoured  with  the  pill-box,  as  to 
purchase  it  from  his  slave.  Said  continues  bad  with 
ophthalmia.  The  disease  seems  to  attack  mostly  people 
of  this  country,  and  not  strangers.  At  any  rate  it  would 
seem  that  we  require  to  be  acclimated  to  catch  these 
diseases,  as  well  as  acclimated  to  resist  them.  Rais  took 
it  into  his  head  to  preach  to  me  about  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  “You and  I,”  said  his  Excellency,  “were  great 
fools  to  come  to  this  country ;  I  to  leave  Constantinople, 
you  to  leave  London.  But  it  was  the  decree  of  God  that 
we  should  come  to  this  horrible  country/’  The  decrees  of 
Heaven,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  such,  are  the  bond 
fide  religion  of  Ghadames.  “  What  do  the  people  eat  V 
I  said  to  a  man.  He  replied,  “  What  is  decreed  I” 
Another  interposed,  “  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  Touaricks ; 
you  will  not  die  before  the  time  which  is  decreed  by 
Heaven  for  you  to  die.”  Such  is  consolation  in  man’s 
misery.  Are  we  to  believe  this  ?  or  why  not  believe  it? 

2 8th,  29th,  and  30th. — Employed  in  preparing  routes 
of  The  Desert.  This  evening  the  Governor  received  a 
letter  from  his  spies  in  Souf,  which  reports  that  the 
Shanbah  had  left  their  country  four  days  before  they 
wrote,  which  is  now  fifteen  days.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  banditti  have  taken  the  route  to  Ghat  or 
Ghadames.  His  Excellency  has  taken  precautionary 
measures,  and  sent  soldiers  to  look  out  in  the  routes  near 
our  city.  He  has  also  sent  to  bring  back  a  merchant 
who  started  yesterday  to  Touat,  and  another  to  Derge. 
The  freebooters  are  100  horse,  and  400  camels  strong. 
The  Giant  Touarick  taking  the  alarm,  and  mounting  his 
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strongest  and  fleetest  Maharee,  has  gone  off  to  protect 
his  family  and  country.  He  was  one  of  the  expedition 
last  year,  and  slew  a  dozen  Shanbah  with  his  own  hand. 
In  the  meanwhile  caravaning  to  all  quarters  is  to  be 
stopped. 

31sA — Purchased  an  outfit  for  Said.  Afterwards  he 
would  put  them  on,  and  walked  all  oyer  the  town,  and 
left  me  to  cook  the  dinner  myself.  I  said  nothing  to 
him,  humouring  his  vanity.  No  people  are  so  fond  of 
new  and  fine  clothes  as  Negroes. 

November. — A  strong  wind  blowing  from  the 
south-east,  or  nearly  east.  Not  very  cold,  clouds  thick 
and  dark,  and  no  sun.  The  music  of  the  wind  in  the 
date-palms  is  very  agreeable,  and  tunes  my  soul  to  a 
quiet  sadness.  The  Ghadamsee  merchant  who  was  over¬ 
taken  on  his  road  to  Tourat,  refuses  to  come  back,  and 
says  he  trusts  in  God  against  the  Shanbah.  Some  Souf 
Arabs  have  come  in  to-day,  giving  out  that  the  French 
wish  to  assume  the  sovereignty  over  their  country.  The 
able-bodied  men  of  the  united  oases  are  calculated  at 
2,000. 

Visited  the  gardens  with  my  taleb  as  cicerone.  Was 
much  gratified  with  the  rural  ramble,  although  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen.  The  three  principal 
productions  are  dates,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety, 
some  thirty  or  forty  different  sorts4' ;  barley  and  ghusub\. 

*  In  the  Tunisian  Jereed  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  Some  thrive  in  one  kind  of  soil,  and  some  in 
another.  At  first  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  these 
varieties,  but  when  his  eye  becomes  practised,  he  can  easily  do  so 
at  a  great  distance. 

f  Ghusub,  t _ a.w.3,  a  species  of  millet.  Pennisetum  Tyhoideum. 

Rich.  It  is  called  dr  a  in  Tunis  and  bishma  in  Tripoli. 
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The  ghusub  is  grown  in  the  Autumn  and  the  barley  in 
the  Spring ;  in  this  way  two  crops  of  corn  are  reaped  in 
the  year.  A  little  wheat  is  now  and  then  grown,  but 
does  not  thrive.  The  native  date  is  th emadghou  ( 
which  is  also  common  in  Seenawan  and  Derge.  It  is 
small  and  filbert-shaped,  of  a  black  colour,  very  pleasant 
when  fresh,  but  when  dry  very  indifferent.  I  saw  no 
black  dates  in  any  other  parts  of  The  Sahara.  The 
gardens  furnish  besides  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits,  such 
as  pomegranates,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  olives, 
melons,  pumpkins,  tomatas,  onions,  and  peppers,  a  few 
grape-trees  and  fig-trees  in  the  choicest  gardens,  but  all 
in  small  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower  or  fancy 
tree  but  the  tout.  No  person  of  my  acquaintance,  except 
my  turjeman,  showed  much  fancy  for  botany.  He  had 
brought  an  aloe  from  Tripoli,  and  planted  it  in  his 
garden.  It  is  the  only  one.  He  has  another  tree  or 
two  besides,  which  nobody  else  has.  The  merchants 
have  brought  the  varieties  of  the  date-palm  from  the 
different  oases  of  The  Sahara.  Nearly  every  householder 
has  a  garden,  and  some  several.  Sometimes  a  date 
plantation  is  divided  between  two  or  three  families,  each 
cultivating  and  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  pet  choice 
palm.  Herbage  is  grown  in  the  gardens  for  fattening 
the  sheep.  Pounded  date-stones  both  fatten  sheep  and 
camels.  In  summer  the  gardens  are  intolerable,  but  in 
winter  deliciously  pleasant.  Sheikh  Makouran  is  the 
largest  landed-proprietor.  He  has  seventeen  gardens  ; 
“nearly  half  the  country,”  as  a  person  observed.  So 
Europe  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  there  is 
such  an  unequal  division  of  the  land.  The  gardens  are 
small,  and  the  whole  number  is  some  two  hundred  and  odd, 
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only  the  half  of  which  are  regularly  watered  from  the  Great 
Spring.  As  the  people  can  never  depend  upon  rain,  the 
whole  culture  is  conducted  on  irrigation.  The  Ghadamsee 
garden-gate,  of  all  the  absurdities  of  inconvenience  is  the 
greatest  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  scarcely  large  enough  for 
a  small  sheep  to  enter.  Every  person  entering  a  garden 
must  not  only  stoop  but  crawl  through  the  gate.  It  is 
fortunate  there  are  no  lusty  people  here,  all  being  bony 
and  wiry  like  the  Arabs.  Not  being  dependant  on  rain, 
the  gardens  only  suffer  from  the  locusts,  and  now  and 
then  a  blighting  wind.  In  the  Spring  of  this  year  these 
insect  marauders  passed  over  the  oasis  and  made  a 
pillage  of  the  date  blossoms  for  thirty  days,  besides  doing 
much  damage  to  the  barley.  I  encountered  a  flight  of 
the  same  horde,  which  emerged  from  The  Desert  and 
then  took  to  sea,  and  were  scattered  over  to  Malta  and 
Sicily  by  the  wind,  when  I  was  travelling  from  Tunis  to 
the  isle  of  Jerbah  late  in  the  Spring.  From  Ghadames 
they  proceeded  en  masse  to  Tripoli  and  Ghabs,  inflicting 
great  damage.  When  they  passed  near  the  gardens  of 
Ghabs,  the  people  climbed  up  the  fruit-trees  and  made  a 
great  noise,  screaming  and  shouting,  which  kept  them 
from  settling  in  masses  on  the  fruit-trees  and  vegetables. 
They  also  kindled  a  fire  and  tried  to  smoke  them  away. 
Many  of  those  which  did  settle  were  gathered,  cooked, 
and  eaten  with  great  gusto  by  the  people.  I  met  them 
myself  on  the  immense  plains  of  Solyman;  they  were 
the  first  flight  of  locusts  I  ever  saw.  I  had  seen  locusts 
on  the  hills  near  Mogador,  where  they  are  bred  in  great 
numbers.  Millions  of  small  green  things  were  just 
starting  into  being.  The  locust  is  a  somewhat  dispro- 
portioned  insect,  the  wings  are  too  fine  for  the  bulk  and 
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weight  of  the  body,  which  explains  why  they  are  unable 
to  struggle  against  the  wind ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  “  and  when  it  was  morning  the  east  wind  brought 
the  locusts:”  (Exod.  x.  13.)  They  do  not  fly  high,  and 
when  they  settle  on  the  ground  they  roll  over  very 
clumsily.  A  flight  at  a  distance  looks  like  falling  flakes 
of  snow  in  a  snow-storm.  They  are  mostly  of  a  reddish 
colour,  with  lead-coloured  bodies,  and  some  of  a  glaring 
yellow.  The  yellow  ones  are  said  to  be  the  males,  and 
are  not  so  good  eating  as  the  others.  The  locust  tastes 
very  much  like  a  dry  shrimp  when  roasted.  They  are 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  long.  The 
head  is  large  and  square,  and  very  formidable.  Hence 
the  Scripture  allusion  :  “  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it 
were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces 
of  men.”  (Rev.  ix.  7.)  But  the  prophecy  gives  them  a 
superadded  power  which  they  do  not  possess,  “and 
unto  them  was  given  power  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
have  power;”  (v.  3.)  for  when  you  catch  the  locust 
it  makes  little  resistance  and  does  not  bite.  Few  of 
these  were  eating,  and  most  of  them  were  either  flying 
or  lay  motionless  basking  in  the  sun,  grouped  in  hun¬ 
dreds  round  tufts  of  long  coarse  grass.  My  Moorish 
fellow-travellers  didn't  like  their  appearance.  They  said 
the  locusts  are  bad  things,  and  came  from  the  hot 
country  to  devour  their  harvest.  It  was  indeed,  an 
unpleasant  sight,  this  horde  of  insect  marauders,  and 
soon  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  But  the  world  is  made 
up  of  the  elements  of  destruction  and  reproduction. 
Such  is  the  eternal  order  of  Providence,  and  we  must 
bear  the  evil  and  the  good.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
come  far  south  or  from  the  inner  Desert,  for  they  could 
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not  be  bred  in  regions  of  desolation,  where  there  is  no 
green  thing.  Yet  these  flights  were  from  the  south  of 
Ghadames,  and  at  any  rate  they  are  bred  in  the  Saharan 
districts,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  world  is  full  of  impostors.  One  of  these 
went  once  upon  a  time  to  Morocco,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  he  could  destroy  all  the  locusts 
by  some  chemical  process.  I  believe  he  was  a  French 
adventurer. 

2nd. — Occupied  in  taking  notes  of  routes.  The  whole 
day  overcast  but  no  rain.  Rais  alternately  laughs  and 
admires  the  Ghadamsee  people.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  prove  to  me  what  profound  respect  the  bandits  of  The 
Desert  entertain  for  these  Marabout  people,  and  said, 
“  If  a  camel  of  the  Ghadamseeah  falls  down  in  The 
Desert  and  dies,  and  no  person  present  has  a  camel  to 
lend  them,  they  leave  the  goods  or  the  load  of  the 
camel  on  the  high  road  until  they  fetch  one.  Should  a 
bandit  pass  by  in  the  meanwhile  and  see  the  goods,  and 
recognize  them  to  belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  Ghadames, 
he  does  not  even  touch  them,  but  passes  by  and  calls 
for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  Holy  City  of  The 
Desert.”  This,  one  would  say,  is  too  good  to  be  true,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  the  banditti  of  The 
Desert  have  a  species  of  religious  respect  for  these  pacific- 
minded,  unresisting  merchants.  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  Rais  about  the  use  and  value  of  his  charms.  His 
Excellency  replied,  “  They  are  to  protect  me  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  robbers  like  the  Shanbah,  or  to  other  evils. 
These  charms  will  then  render  me  great  assistance.”  I 
I  have  already  said  Rais  is  as  big  a  ninny  in  these 
superstitious  matters  as  any  of  his  Maraboutish  subjects. 
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3rd. — Am  still  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  route  I  shall 
take  for  the  interior.  Every  route  has  its  separate  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  separate  dangers.  In  this  perplexity  what 

can  I  do  but  wait  the  turn  of  events  ? .  Another 

overcast  morning,  as  dull  and  foggy  as  Old  England's 
November.  A  perfect  Thames-London  fog.  I  was 
accustomed  to  think  that  in  the  bright  sky  of  an  African 
desert  such  a  mass  of  cloud  and  haziness  was  impossible. 
Still,  though  gloomy  and  drear,  there  is  more  boldness 
and  definiteness  of  outline  than  in  England.  After  a 
person  has  been  living  long  under  the  bright  skies  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  may  mistake  a  clear  winter's  day  on 
Blackheath,  as  I  have  done,  for  a  moonlight,  owing  to 
the  want  of  those  sharp  angles  by  which  nature  draws 
her  landscapes  in  Southern  Europe.  To-day  the  face  of 
the  heavens  has  cast  its  shadows  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  population,  for  all  is  dull  in  business.  Every  one 
is  awaiting  the  result  of  the  skirmishes  between  the 
Touaricks  and  the  Shanbah. 

4 th. — A  fine  morning,  and  not  very  cold.  No  pa¬ 
tients,  everybody  apparently  in  health.  My  old  friend 
Berka,  the  liberated  slave,  is  now  occupied  in  turning  or 
digging,  or  hoeing  up  a  whole  garden  of  good  size,  about 
two  days  and  a  half's  labour,  for  which  he  will  receive 
one  Tunisian  piastre !  (Seven  pence  English  money.) 
This  is  free  labour.  I  am  sure  the  slave  labour,  the 
principal  here,  cannot  be  cheaper.  The  implements  of 
agriculture  are  few  and  simple  in  The  Desert.  Friend 
Berka  had  but  a  small  hoe,  which  is  well  described  by 
Caillie,  who  saw  it  used  near  Jinnee,  and  indeed  it  seems 
to  be  used  throughout  Central  Africa.  This  hoe  is  about 
a  foot  long,  and  eight  inches  broad ;  the  handle,  which  is 
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some  sixteen  in  dies  in  length,  slants  very  much.  With 
this  hoe  they  turn  up  the  earth  instead  of  the  plough, 
and  prepare  and  open  and  shut  the  squares  of  irrigated 
fields.  For  reaping  they  make  use  of  a  small  sickle  with¬ 
out  teeth.  The  caravans  usually  have  a  supply  of 
these  sickles  for  cutting  up  Desert  provender  for  the 
camels.  The  use  of  the  hoe  requires  constant  stooping 
to  the  ground  and  is  consequently  laborious,  but  the 
Saharan  fields  are  very  limited,  and  are  soon  hoed  up. 
The  smallness  of  space  is  compensated  by  a  redundant 
fertility,  and  double  and  even  treble  crops  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Passing  by  a  group  of  gossip¬ 
ping  slaves  to-day,  one  came  running  up  to  me  and 
said,  “  Buy  me,  buy  me,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  Ghat. 
I  shall  only  cost  you  100  mahboubs.”  This  is  humi¬ 
liating  enough,  but  those  who  offer  their  services  for  sale, 
like  hundreds  in  the  metropolis  of  London,  to  write  up  a 
bad  cause  and  write  down  a  good  one,  or  to — 

u  Make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason — ” 

“  With  words  cloth’d  in  reason’s  garb — ’’ 

certainly  perform  a  greater  act  of  degradation  than  these 
poor  debased  bondsmen. 

A  few  evenings  ago  intelligence  arrived  that  a  Souf 
caravan  of  eight  camels  and  five  persons  were  seen  about 
a  day  and  a  half  from  this  city,  proceeding  in  the  route 
of  Ghat.  This  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  the  news 
about  the  Shanbah  and  Touaricks  was  a  hoax  of  the 
Souafah,  in  order  to  frighten  the  people  of  Ghadames; 
and  allow  them  (the  Souafah)  to  get  first  to  the  market 
of  Ghat,  and  buy  slaves  cheaper.  So  reason  the  mer- 
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cliants  with  the  usual  jealousy  of  such  people.  Rais, 
on  receipt  of  the  above,  summoned  his  Divan,  and  it  was 
debated,  “  Whether  the  Souafah  should  not  be  brought  in 
here  by  force  V’  The  question  was  decided  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  and  late  at  night,  fourteen  Arab  soldiers,  two 
Arabs  of  Seenawan,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
routes,  and  an  official  of  the  Rais,  went  off  to  seize  the 
caravan.  This  bold  measure  may  bring  us  unpleasant 
consequences.  First  of  all,  the  Governor  has  no  right  to 
seize  a  caravan  in  a  district  where  the  Sultan,  his  master, 
has  no  authority,  decidedly  neutral  ground,  especially  a 
caravan  of  strangers.  Then  the  Souafah,  in  revenge, 
may  attack  the  caravans  of  Ghadames.  Again,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  caravan  will  come  in  without  fight¬ 
ing,  for  the  Souafah  are  tough  men  to  deal  with.  It  will 
be  a  poor  excuse  for  the  Governor  to  plead  before  the 
Pasha,  that  the  caravan  was  guilty  of  this  hoax,  sup¬ 
posing  it  so,  and  giving  this  as  the  reason  for  seizing  the 
peaceable  caravan  of  an  independent  state.  Indeed,  who 
shall  decide  that  they  gave  false  intelligence  of  the 
Shanbah  \  And  if  they  did,  should  this  be  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  spreading  a  false  report  %  Many  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  thoughts  occur.  It  is  clear  there  is  a  violent 
infraction  of  international  law  committed  on  our  neigh¬ 
bour  s  (the  Touarick’s)  territory. 

Talking  with  a  gossip  about  the  character  of  Moors, 
and  he  saying  they  were  “ friends  of  fious  (money,)”  i,  e. 
mercenary,  and  adding  that  the  Touattee  was  the  best 
fellow  amongst  them,  Said,  who  was  present,  said  to  me, 
“Yes,  it  is  so,  and  because  he  is  a  black  man.”  Said 
often  repeats  to  me,  “  In  Soudan  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  live ;  being  a  stranger,  everybody  will  feed  you  in  our 
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country/'  Another  free  black  took  upon  himself  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  constitution  of  the  white  man.  “  Ah/'  he  cried, 
“  what  is  a  white  man !  a  poor  weak  creature ;  he  can't 
bear  Soudan  heat ;  he  gets  the  fever,  and  dies.  No,  it  is 
the  black  man  that  is  strong,  strong  always.  He  never 
droops  or  sinks!  Look  at  the  strength  of  my  limbs." 
Such  are  the  traits  of  character  of  coloured  men  in  this 
Saharan  world.  I  add  another  anecdote.  Speaking  to 
Berka  one  day,  I  said,  “  I  shall  have  that  Tibboo  him¬ 
self  sold  as  a  slave;  what  right  has  he  to  bring  people 
here  as  slaves  and  sell  them  V9  Berka  mistook  my  mean¬ 
ing,  thinking  that,  because  the  Tibboo  was  black,  I 
wished  to  have  him  sold  and  punished,  and  not  for  being 
a  slave-dealer,  and  the  old  gentleman  got  into  a  great 
passion,  sharply  reprimanding  me  in  this  style:  “Yes, 
Christian !  drop  that  language ;  when  you  get  to  Soudan 
you  will  find  everybody  black.  Drop  that  language; 
don’t  fancy,  because  the  Tibboo  is  black,  you  can  sell 
him.  Drop  that  language,  for  all  are  black  there." 

7th. — This  morning,  after  a  pursuit  of  three  days,  our 
soldiers  brought  in  the  Souf  Arabs,  which  has  made  a 
great  clamour  in  the  town,  as  it  always  happens  in  dis¬ 
puted  cases,  the  people  arranging  themselves  on  different 
sides  as  partisans,  some  for  the  Rais  and  others  for  the 
Souafah.  Called  upon  the  Governor  and  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would  not  take  the  gomerick  (“  duties")  for  the  goods 
of  the  caravan,  as  the  people  were  brought  here  against 
their  will.  His  Excellency  said  he  would  not,  but  merely 
reprimand  them  for  spreading  false  news.  It  appears 
there  is  some  slight  evidence  of  a  hoax,  but  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  violent  measure.  The  Governor  wants  to 
make  it  out  that  they  might  have  been  Shanbah,  when 
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it  was  well  known  before  their  capture  they  were 
Souafah. 

Every  part  of  the  date  -palm  is  turned  to  account. 
The  fibrous  net-work,  which  surrounds  the  ends  of  the 
branches  where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk, 
is  woven  into  very  strong  and  tough  ropes,  with  which 
the  legs  of  camels  are  tied,  and  horses  picketed.  The 
very  stones  are  split  and  pounded,  to  fatten  all  animals 
here.  The  branches  make  baskets  of  every  kind;  the 
dried  leaves  are  burned,  and  the  trunk  builds  the  houses, 
supplying  all  the  beams  and  rafters.  One  day,  on  looking 
up  to  some  palm  wood-work,  the  old  men  present  said, 
“How  old  do  you  think  that  wood  is,  Yakob?’  “I 
can’t  tell,”  I  replied.  They  observed,  “That  wood  is 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old.  Indeed,  we  can’t 
tell  how  long  it  has  been  there.  Our  grandfathers  found 
it  there,  and  it  looked  just  the  same  then  as  now.”  It 
was  large  beams  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  platted 
thin  pieces  of  the  boughs  across  them,  forming  a  fantastic 
zig-zag  joice  of  wood  ceiling.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm 
supports  man,  in  many  oases,  nine  months  out  of  twelve. 
In  Fezzan,  all  the  domestic  animals,  including  dogs,  and 
horses,  and  fowls,  eat  dates.  Such  are  some  of  the 
various  and  important  uses  to  which  this  noble  tree  is 
turned.  The  Saharan  tribes,  likewise,  are  wont  to  live 
for  several  months  of  the  year  upon  two  other  products, 
viz.,  milk  and  gum.  Milk  I  have  mentioned  as  support¬ 
ing  the  Touaricks  exclusively  six  or  more  months  in  the 
year.  Gum,  also,  in  the  Western  Sahara,  furnishes 
tribes  with  an  exclusive  sustenance  for  many  months. 
Even  the  prickly-pear,  or  fruit  of  the  cactus,  will  sup¬ 
port  a  Barbary  village  for  three  months.  It  is,  there- 
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fore,  not  surprising  the  Irish  peasant  may  live  on  pota¬ 
toes  and  milk  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  bead 
on  the  date-stone  is  the  part  (vital)  whence  commences 
germination,  and  sprouts  the  new  shoots  of  the  palm. 
New  shoots  spring  up  all  over  the  oases,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  places  where  water  is  abundant,  and 
within  and  about  the  ducts  of  irrigation.  These  shoots 
are  collected  for  the  new  plantations,  and  the  female 
plants  carefully  separated  from  the  males,  and  these 
latter  destroyed.  Only  a  few  male  plants  are  kept  for 
impregnation. 

8 th. — Warm  this  morning,  the  cold  weather  gone 
apparently  for  a  short  time.  No  patients.  The  long- 
expected  ghafalah  from  Tripoli  has  arrived  by  the  way 
of  Derge,  avoiding  the  more  dangerous  route  of  Seena- 
wan,  by  which  latter  I  came  here.  No  mail.  All  the 
people  now  in  a  hurry  to  be  off  to  Ghat,  as  their  goods 
have  arrived.  I  begin  to  feel  extremely  irritable  and 
irresolute  at  the  prospect  of  the  new  unknown  Desert 
journey.  The  old  bandit  called,  and  asked,  “  Well,  are 
you  going V  I  answered,  “Yes,  very  soon,  but  I  must 
first  have  a  letter  of  permission  from  the  Pasha  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  so  the  Rais  says,  for  the  Pasha  is  greatly  afraid 
you  Touaricks  will  cut  my  throat.”  “  God !  God !  God  \’’ 
exclaimed  the  bandit ;  “  Ill  risk  my  head  that  youll  go 
on  safe  to  Ghat  and  Aheer.  But,  as  for  those  vil¬ 
lains,  the  Touaricks  of  Timbuctoo,  those,  Ill  grant  you, 
are  cut-throats.”  As  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  the 
old  brigand,  I  gave  him  a  piastre,  and  said,  “Now  tell 
me  fairly,  and  as  an  honest  man,  what  is  the  reason 
that  the  Touaricks  kill  Christians,  and  why  did  they  kill 
the  English  officer  who  went  to  Timbuctoo'?”  “Stop, 
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stop/'  the  brigand  replied,  very  pleased  with  the  piastre, 
“  Ill  tell  you.  There  are  three  reasons.  First  (scratch¬ 
ing  with  his  spear  on  the  ground),  the  Christians  will 
not  say  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God.  Second 
(again  scratching  with  his  spear  on  the  ground),  the 
Christians  are  the  brothers  of  Pharaoh,  and  have  plenty 
of  money;  we  are  poor,  we  kill  you  for  your  money. 
Third  (again  scratching),  you  wish  to  take  our  country. 
You  have  nearly  all  the  world;  you  have  robbed  us  of 
Algeria,  and  Andalous.  Why  don’t  you  stop  in  the  sea, 
where  you  are?  We  shall  not  come  to  you.  We  don’t 
like  the  sea.”  Seeing  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  old 
sinner,  so  cunning  was  he,  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  sugar 
for  his  little  son,  and  he  went  away.  I  thought  often 
of  the  words  which  I  had  recently  read  in  the  Arabic, 
“  The  time  will  come  when  those  who  kill  you  will  think 
that  they  render  service  to  God,”  (John  xvi.  2,)  when 
discussing  so  repeatedly  this  question  of  the  killing  of 
Christians  by  the  Touaricks  with  the  Rais,  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ghadames,  and  with  the  Touaricks  themselves. 
But  has  this  principle  alone  reference  to  the  wild  tribes 
of  The  Sahara?  Has  it  not  had  a  pointed  application 
in  all  the  authenticated  annals  of  the  world?  Take  our 
own  era.  The  Jew  thought  he  did  service  to  God  by 
killing  those  who  confessed  Christ.  Then  the  Imperial 
Roman,  he  immolated  the  Christian  who  worshipped  not 
the  image  of  Csesar.  Then  the  Roman  Christian  killed 
the  heretic  Donatist,  lighting  up  the  flames  of  persecution 
in  this  Africa.  Then  the  Catholic  killed  the  Protest¬ 
ant,  and  deluged  Europe  with  a  sea  of  blood.  Thus 
in  England  we  enacted  our  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  some  of  which, 
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to  our  shame,  still  exist  on  the  statute  book.  What 
a  horrid  heritage  of  murder  for  conscience’  sake 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  this  nineteenth  century? 
And  is  the  present  fratricidal  war  in  Switzerland  uncon¬ 
nected  with  this  principle  of  blood  and  persecution !  No ; 
and  again,  no!  How,  then,  can  we  find  fault  with  the 
barbarians  of  the  Great  Desert?  Nay,  contrarily,  those 
who  follow  me  through  The  Desert,  will  find  the  Saharan 
Barbarians  infinitely  more  tolerant  than  the  mild,  and 
the  gentle,  and  the  polished,  and  the  educated,  and  the 
civilized,  and  the  Christianized  professors  of  religion  in 
our  own  great  Europe  ! 

This  afternoon  the  first  portion  of  the  Ghadamsee 
Soudanic  caravan  left  for  Ghat,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-five  camels,  and  some  ten  merchants  and  traders. 
This  is  merely  a  detachment.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
population  went  to  see  them  off,  and  several  families 
were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  as  on  festas.  It  is  the 
usual  custom  on  the  departure  and  return  of  caravans. 
Two  or  three  mounted  on  saddled  Maharees  accom¬ 
panied  the  caravan  a  day’s  journey.  I  have  many  offers 
of  the  people,  as  in  The  Mountains,  to  accompany  me  to 
Ghat :  a  strange  infatuation  for  such  rigid  Moslems  as  the 
Ghadamseeah ! 

To-day  I  witnessed  in  my  court-yard  or  patio  a  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle  between  an  ant  and  a  fly:  both  species 
of  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Ghadames,  and  there 
is  a  great  number  of  various  coloured  ants.  The  ant 
got  hold  of  the  muzzle  of  the  fly,  or  its  neck,  and  there 
grasped  it  with  as  firm  a  grasp  as  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  one  animal  grasping  another.  In  vain  the  fly 
struggled  and  flapped  its  wings;  over  and  over  again 
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the  combatants  rolled  as  these  weak  defences  beat  the 
air:  and  jet  they  must  have  had  great  force  in  them, 
for  they  flung  oyer  the  ant,  of  a  good  size,  some  hundred 
times.  The  struggle  continued  a  full  half  hour.  I  once 
or  twice  took  them  up  on  a  piece  of  straw,  but  the  ant 
never  let  go  its  hold  on  the  fly,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
me.  At  last,  the  fly  was  exhausted,  and  ceased  to  flap 
its  tiny  wings.  The  sanguinary  ant  strangled  the  poor 
silly  fly,  as  some  sharper  strangles  or  ruins  his  poor 
dupe.  After  death,  the  ant  seemed  busy  at  sucking  its 
blood.  Satiated  with  this,  the  ant  attempted  to  convey 
the  fly  away,  dead  as  it  was,  but  thinking  better  of  the 
matter,  the  carcase  was  abandoned.  I  observed  that  the 
combat  went  on  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  flies,  but 
alas!  these  rendered  their  fellow,  in  this  his  death- 
struggle,  against  a  common  foe,  no  assistance.  Such  is 
the  way  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  succeed!  They  strike 
down  the  friends  of  freedom  one  by  one,  and  the  people, 
as  silly  as  the  flies,  leave  their  champions  to  struggle 
alone  against  the  common  oppressor  of  mankind,  only 
thinking  of  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  in  which 
fashion  adorn  themselves,  and  how  they  shall  fill  up 
sufficiently  the  measure  of  their  idle  days  of  folly. 

The  whole  phraseology  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very 
loose  in  the  designation  of  persons  and  objects.  The 
Italians  call  every  Mussulman  un  Turco,  “  a  Turk.”  The 
French  of  Algeria  call  every  Mohammedan  resident 
amongst  them  “m  Arab  ”  So  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
here  call  all  people  who  are  not  Mussulmans  Ensara , 
“  Christians,”  whether  Pagans,  Idolaters,  or  what 
not.  I  was  writing  some  information  from  the  mouth  of 
a  Moor,  and  got  into  a  scrape.  He  told  me  there  were 
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plenty  of  Ensara  in  Soudan,  and  I  thought  these  might 
be  Abyssinian  Christians,  until  I  reflected  that  it  was 
merely  the  ordinary  denomination  of  those  who  are  not 
Moslemites. 

9th. — Slept  very  little  during  the  past  night ;  always 
dreaming  of  Timbuctoo.  The  further  an  object  is  from 
you  the  nearer  it  is  to  your  thoughts.  The  morning 
broke  with  a  violent  wind  from  the  south-east,  which  is 
exceedingly  diagreeable.  Rais  continues  very  gracious, 
and  sends  me  constantly  cakes,  being  a  portion  of  what 
he  receives  as  presents  from  the  people. 

I  omit  a  great  deal  about  Souf  politics,  not  being 
anxious  to  worry  the  reader  with  French  and  Tuniseen 
Saharan  diplomacy.  But  a  Souafee’s  notion  of  hospi¬ 
tality  is  rather,  I  should  think,  rigid.  I  said  to  a 
Souafee,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  “  I  shall  come 
to  your  country,  and  write  all  about  it.” 

“  If  you  dare,”  he  replied,  “  by  G — d,  the  people  will 
immediately  cut  your  throat.” 

I. — “I  will  get  an  amer  (‘ order’)  from  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  which  will  protect  me.” 

“  No,  no,”  rejoined  the  Souafee,  “  the  people  will  tear 
the  amer  to  pieces,  and  set  the  Bey,  the  French,  and  all 
Christians,  at  defiance.” 

No  doubt  the  Souafah,  the  most  interesting  x4rabs  of 
all  this  region,  are  very  fierce  of  their  independence, 
which  explains  their  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  their 
determinedly  withholding  any  mark  of  sovereignty,  in 
the  way  of  tribute,  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  It  appears, 
however,  two  or  three  of  the  small  districts  have  really 
consented  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  French,  an  act  of 
decided  usurpation  on  the  part  of  France,  as  the  Souf 
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oases  “formerly  did  acknowledge”  the  sovereignty  of 
Tunis.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Souafah,  that  they  have  permitted  some 
thirty  families  of  Jews  to  settle  amongst  them,  a  con¬ 
cession  not  yet  made  by  the  Marabouts  of  Ghadames. 

Within  my  couple  of  months’  residence  here,  how 
rapid  has  been  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  ? 
Everything  gets  worse  and  worse.  Now,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  change  for  a  Tunisian  piastre.  I’ve 
been  two  days  trying  to  get  change,  and  have  not  yet 
succeeded.  The  money  in  circulation  is  principally 
Tunisian  piastres ;  but  since  the  Turks  have  come, 
Turkish  money  also  passes.  There  are,  besides,  a  quantity 
of  Spanish  dollars  and  five-franc  pieces.  Apparently, 
all  the  money  has  left  the  country,  or  is  hidded  by  the 
people.  A  good  deal,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  hidden 
within  a  few  w^eeks.  The  Governor  himself  laments  that 
lie  changed  a  dollar  yesterday  for  two  karoubs  (two 
pence)  less  than  its  current  value  in  Tripoli.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  is  very  low-spirited,  and  very  sick.  His  Excellency 
prays  that  the  Pasha  will  allow  him  to  return  to  Tripoli 
a  few  months.  Being  a  good  man,  the  system  of  extor¬ 
tion  which  he  is  obliged  to  put  in  practice  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Pasha,  makes  his  heart  sick.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  assured  me,  that  if  the  Souf  Arabs  had  not  lately 
brought  some  money,  with  which  they  purchased  slaves 
for  the  markets  of  Algeria,  there  would  have  been  no 
money  left  in  the  country.  The  merchants  say  their 
affairs  must  now  be  transacted  in  the  way  of  barter,  as 
in  Soudan.  I  am  particular  in  noticing  these  things, 
and  the  cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  these  unhappy 
people,  as  showing  the  curse  of  the  Turkish  system  on 
the  transactions  of  commerce. 
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My  taleb  wrote  in  my  journal  this  splendid  Arabic 
proverb  : 

“  Men  are  locked-up  boxes — experience  opens  them  ;  the 
bosom  of  man  is  a  box  of  secrets.” 

10£A. — To-day  I  ran  about  town  to  tire  myself,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  nights.  This  morning,  one  of  the  two 
expected  ghafalahs  of  Tripoli,  consisting  of  117  camels 
and  twenty  traders  of  Ghadames,  arrived ;  the  other 
ghafalah  will  arrive  in  a  few  days.  The  ghafalah  has 
brought  goods  only  for  the  interior.  The  merchants  just 
come  report  in  town,  44  That  Yakob  (myself)  has  written 
to  the  English  Consul  of  Tripoli,  informing  him  how 
Aaron  [Signor  Silva)  lends  money  and  goods  to  the 
merchants  of  Ghadames,  with  which  goods  and  money  to 
go  into  the  interior,  and  traffick  in  slaves.”  This  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct ;  but  it  was  written  in  confidence  to 
Colonel  Warrington,  and  to  no  other  person  in  Tripoli. 
I  expressly  begged  Colonel  Warrington  not  to  divulge 
the  fact,  or  my  mention  of  such  a  matter,  until  I  was  out 
of  the  lion’s  mouth  of  the  slave-dealing  interests  of  this 
part  of  North  Africa.  The  Consul,  however,  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  disregard  my  request,  and  to  divulge  or 
violate  this  confidence,  and  posted  up  a  placard  on  the 
door  of  the  Tripoline  Consulate,  stating,  44  That  certain 
merchants,  under  British  protection,  were  accused  of 
slave-dealing  with  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  them  to  clear  themselves  from  such  an  imputa¬ 
tion.”  Of  course,  as  there  was  nobody  else  likely  to 
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make  such  an  accusation  but  myself,  being  well  known  as 
an  anti-slavery  man  in  Tripoli,  the  public  attention  was 
at  once  directed  to  me  as  tbe  accuser.  The  other  mer¬ 
chant  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Laby  (Levi),  a  Barb  ary  Jew,  and 
the  head  of  a  house  in  Tripoli.  Mr.  Silva  is  also  a  Jew, 
but  from  Europe.  This  report,  circulating  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  has  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Ghadames ; 
and  the  people  fancy  they  see  in  it  not  only  a  blow  aimed 
at  them  and  the  slave-trade,  but  the  final  ruin  of  their 
commerce,  already  sufficiently  crippled  by  the  oppression 
of  the  Turks.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  Colonel  War¬ 
rington,  not  so  much  for  facilitating  my  progress  in  the 
interior,  as  for  increasing  my  difficulties  a  hundred-fold. 
I  was  astonished  that  a  high  functionary,  of  thirty-three 
years'  experience  in  these  countries,  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  such  an  act  of  egregious  indiscretion,  exposing 
the  life  of  a  fellow  countryman  to  such  increased  danger, 
who  was  already  without  any  kind  of  guaranteed  pro¬ 
tection.  If  I  had  been  murdered  in  The  Desert  tract 
from  Ghadames  to  Ghat,  it  would  have  most  justly  been 
attributed  to  the  placard  placed  on  the  doors  of  the 
Consulate  at  Tripoli.  Justice  requires  from  me,  however, 
that  I  should  state  an  indiscretion  also  on  my  part.  I 
wrote  to  the  Consul  that  I  had  communicated  the  charge 
against  Messrs.  Silva  and  Levi  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  did  not 
add,  as  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  done,  that  I  had  like¬ 
wise  begged  of  Mr.  Scoble  not  to  make  the  charge  public 
for  the  present.  Colonel  Warrington  was  afraid  the 
charge  would  be  known  in  London  before  he  had  re¬ 
ported  upon  it,  and  in  this  way  his  Consulate  might 
suffer  in  the  eyes  of  Government.  Now  I  shall  not 
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trouble  the  reader  with  the  proof  of  the  charge.  It  must 
already  have  been  seen,  that  as  the  merchants  of  Gha- 
dames  are  drained  of  all  their  capital  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  they,  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  merchants  of  Tripoli,  who 
will  give  them  credit,  some  of  which  latter  are  under 
British  protection.  So  Sheikh  Makouran  complained 
to  me  he  could  not  now  trade  without  the  credit  of  Silva, 
so  the  people  told  me  the  house  of  Ettanee,  the  other 
great  mercantile  firm  of  this  country,  had  received  several 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  on  credit  from  the 
Messrs.  Laby,  and  so  the  Rais  frequently  has  told  me, 
the  money  of  the  merchants  of  Ghadames  is  in  the 
holding  of  those  of  Tripoli,  who  are  mostly  under  Euro¬ 
pean  protection.  The  question  is,  whether  such  a  state 
of  things  can  be  brought  under  the  provision  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Act,  for  preventing  British  merchants  from 
trading  in  slaves,  or  aiding  others  to  trade  in  slaves,  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  because 
the  modes  of  evading  the  Act,  by  private  and  secret  con¬ 
tracts,  are  innumerable.  British  juries  are  also  unwil¬ 
ling  to  convict  parties  under  this  Act,  and  the  case  of 
Zulueta  failed  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  evidence 
as  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  jury  to  come  to  an 
impartial  decision  on  the  evidence. 

Whilst  reflecting  upon  my  very  critical  position,  my 
poor  Said  came  in  from  the  streets  very  much  cast  down, 
and  very  sulky. 

“  What’s  the  matter  V9  I  asked. 

“  Oh !  ”  blubbered  Said,  “  the  people  are  all  talking 
about  your  telling  the  Consul  that  the  Jews  lend  them 
goods  to  trade  in  slaves.  They  hate  you  now.” 
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“  Never  mind,”  I  returned,  “  it  will  pass  away  soon.” 
Said  had  already  become  a  staunch  abolitionist,  both 
from  principle  and  circumstances,  and  often  asked  me, 
“  When  the  English  would  put  down  the  slave-trade  in 
Tripoli  V  Said  is  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  I  first 
took  him  to  be.  I  immediately  determined  not  to  go 
out  for  two  or  three  days  until  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  abated.  In  the  evening  I  had  many  visitors, 
who  all  spoke  of  my  accusation  against  Levi  and  Silva. 
I  met  the  accusations  by  a  deprecatory  proposal  of  this 
kind:  “ Would  the  Ghadamsee  merchants  consent  to 
abandon  the  traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  conditions  that  some 
English  merchants  would  furnish  them  with  goods  on 
credit  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  which  they  obtained  them 
from  Levi  and  Silva  :  if  so,  I  would  write  about  it  to  the 
Consul  \  And,  likewise,  I  would  ask  the  Consul  to  get 
their  Soudan  goods  charged  only  five  per  cent,  importa¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  sum  paid  for  European  goods  coming 
into  Tripoli ;  thereby  equalizing  the  per  centage  of  the 
imports  and  exports.”  My  merchant  friends  received 
this  proposal  very  favourably,  and  swore  there  was  no 
profit  in  slaves,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  give  up 
the  traffic.  Some  proposed  that  they  should  try  the  gold 
trade  of  Timbuctoo,  and  leave  the  Soudan  trade  alto¬ 
gether.  The  traffic  to  Soudan  is  two-thirds  in  slaves  or 
more.  I  knew,  however,  that  to  expect  such  a  thing 
from  the  Turks,  was  all  but  hopeless, — their  grand  maxim 
of  Government  being  to  depress  and  to  destroy,  not  to 
help  and  build  up, — and  I  made  to  them  the  proposition 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  odium  of  the 
accusation  from  myself.  But  yet,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  proposal  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  Govern- 
vol.  i.  2  a 
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ment  that  wishes  to  establish  in  Africa  a  legitimate  com¬ 
merce,  a  system  of  trade  which  a  good  man  and  a  good 
Government  may  approve  of  and  support  ? 

Sixty  Arab  soldiers  came  yesterday  from  The  Moun¬ 
tains  to  protect  the  people  whilst  they  are  building  the 
caravansary  of  Emjessem.  A  merchant  made  a  present 
to-day  of  some  slave  neck-irons  and  leg-irons  to  the 
Rais.  His  Excellency  said  to  me,  “  I  had  none  before, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  of  these  things,  in  case 
they  should  be  wanted  for  the  banditti  who  might  be 
captured.”  A  person  justly  observed,  “  Before  the  Truk 
(Turks)  we  had  no  need  of  these  things,  except  for  run¬ 
away  slaves,  and  we  seldom  used  them.”  The  Irishman 
who  discovered  himself  to  be  in  a  civilized  country  from 
the  erection  of  a  gallows,  might  have  equally  proved  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  The  Sahara  from  this  fact. 

11th. — Feel  greatly  discomposed  on  account  of  the 
news  which  has  transpired  respecting  the  joint  dealings 
of  Silva  and  Levi  with  our  Ghadamsee  merchants.  One 
trouble  succeeds  another,  as  the  angry  waves  beating  on 
the  rocky  shore.  First  the  pain  of  delay,  then  sickness, 
now  other  matters,  then  the  prospect  of  a  dangerous 
journey  through  The  Desert,  with  a  people  who  may  look 
upon  me  with  dislike,  distrust,  and  every  kind  of  suspi¬ 
cion .  In  the  past  night,  blew  a  gale  from  the 

north-west.  Slept  very  little.  Also  troubled  with  a 
large  boil.  Received  a  visit  from  some  of  my  old  Arab 
friends  of  the  Rujban  Mountains,  who  regaled  themselves 
with  bread  and  dates.  Called  on  the  Rais,  who  was  as 
friendly  as  ever.  If  his  Excellency  have  heard  the 
report,  he  has  the  delicacy  to  say  nothing  about  it.  His 
Excellency  told  me  he  had  dispatched  ninety-two  shatahs , 
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or  mails,  during  the  fifteen  months  which  he  has  been  in 
Ghadames.  It  is  reported  in  town,  that  Signor  Silva  is 
in  a  great  fright,  and  fears  being  arrested  bj  the  British 
Consul  at  the  order  of  the  Queen.  A  notary  visited  me 
to-day,  laughed  at  the  news  of  Silva,  and  was  very 
friendly ;  he  protested  the  people  got  nothing  by  slave¬ 
dealing.  Begin  to  feel  relieved,  but  I  see  clearly  some 
discouraging  circumstances.  My  taleb  comes  in  as  usual, 
but  the  turjeman  is  frightened  and  keeps  away.  Several 
of  the  merchants  positively  affirm,  that  now,  since  the 
market  of  Tunis  is  shut,  and  the  Pasha  takes  ten  dollars 
duty  on  each  slave,  there  is  no  profit  in  slave-dealing. 
However,  news  has  arrived  from  Ghat  that  a  great  many 
slaves  are  coming  with  the  next  caravan  from  Soudan. 

This  evening  was  glad  to  go  with  the  Rais  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Kesar-El-Ensara ,  y\  yEs,  “  The  Castle  of 

the  Christians,”  although  I  had  seen  them  often  before.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  me.  The  Rais  put  his  head  down 
to  the  vaults  under  the  ruins  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  Jenouriy  or  “  Demons.”  His  Excellency  said  he 
thought  he  heard  the  Demons  talking.  The  ruins  are 
situate  about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city  S.SW. 
All  the  piles  have  a  small  vault  under  them,  apparently  for 
water,  but  it  might  have  been  an  excavated  tomb.  The 
people  pretend  that  these  ruins  are  four  thousand  years 
of  age.  A  son  of  the  late  Yousef  Bashaw,  on  a  visit  to 
Ghadames,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  amuse  himself  and 
frighten  the  demons,  blew  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
ruins  with  gunpowder.  Previously  the  ruins  were  much 
more  perfect  and  imposing.  I  have  made  a  sketch  of 
what  remains  of  these  ancient  buildings.  The  style  of 
the  buildings  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 

2  A  2 
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modern  by  its  being  composed  of  a  very  white  cement 
and  small  stones,  half  the  size  of  ordinary  paving  stones, 
the  cement  being  in  a  large  proportion.  My  turjeman 
once  pointed  out  to  me  a  piece  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  city,  still  remaining,  exactly  corresponding  to  these 
ruins.  I  have  seen  frequent  ruins  of  ancient  Roman 
walls,  representing  the  same  kind  of  building  in  North 
Africa.  This  Kesar-El-Ensara,  together  with  the  bas- 
relief,  and  the  Latin  inscription,  copied  by  a  Moor  from 
a  tomb-stone,  beginning  with  the  words  “  Diis  Manibus  ,” 
are  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Ghadames 
was  “  colonized,”  as  it  was  called,  by  the  Romans,  and 
probably  earlier  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  The 
same  Moorish  prince  who  blew  up  the  ruins,  carried 
away  also  to  Tripoli  the  tomb-stone,  from  which  a  Moor 
copied  the  inscription,  and  which  transcript  I  brought  with 
me  from  Ghadames.  The  copyist  of  this  inscription 
says,  he  affixed  the  Arabic  letters  in  order  that  the 
Mussulman  might  compare  them  with  the  Christian 
letters  and  find  out  their  sense,  but  he  himself  did  not 
know  what  were  their  meaning.  On  returning  from 
Kesar-El-Ensara,  we  looked  around  and  were  painfully 
impressed  with  the  appalling  barrenness  of  The  Sahara. 
The  Rais  said,  “  Ah,  these  people,  little  know  they  what 
a  garden  is  my  country  compared  to  this !”  The  Rais 
then  stumbled  over  a  small  solitary  herb  and  exclaimed 
instinctively,  Hamdullah ,  “  Praise  to  God,”  picking  it 
up.  What  attracted  our  attention  was  the  almost  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  small  serpentine  camel-tracks,  wriggling 
endlessly  through  the  wastes  of  The  Sahara.  The  Rais 
said,  “  Those  Touaricks  are  incarnate  Genii !  they  know 
all  these  paths :”  pointing  south  towards  Ghat. 
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Ghadames,  is  the  ancient  Gydamus ,  the 

name  being  precisely  the  same.  In  the  year  19  before 
our  era,  it  was  subjugated  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  being  at 
that  period  in  the  possession  of  a  people  called  Garamtes. 
The  Romans  are  said  to  have  embellished  it,  and  pro¬ 
bably  built  the  fortifications  whose  ruins  have  been  just 
described.  In  an  ancient  itinerary,  from  Tunis  to  Gha¬ 
dames,  we  find  the  following  names  of  stations,  viz., 
Berezeos,  Ausilincli,  Agma,  Augemmi,  Tabalata,  Thebe- 
lami  and  Tillibari.  Leo  Africanus,  gives  the  subjoined 
account  of  Ghadames: 

Gademes,  abitazione. — Gademes  h  una  grande  abi- 
tazione,  dove  sono  molti  castelli  e  popolosi  casali,  discosti 
dal  mare  Mediterraneo,  verso  mezzogiorno,  circa  a 
trecento  miglia.  Gli  abitatori  sono  ricchi  di  possessioni 
di  datteri,  e  di  danari,  perciocche  sogliono  mercatantare 
nel  paese  de;  Negri :  e  si  reggono  da  lor  medesimi,  e 
pagano  tributo  agli  Arabi ;  ma  prima  erano  sotto  il  re  di 
Tunis,  cioe  il  luogotenente  di  Tripoli.  E  vero  che  quivi 
il  grano  e  la  carne  sono  molto  cari. — (Part  vi.,  chap,  uii.) 
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Weariness  and  Exhaustion  in  Preparating  and  Waiting  to  Depart. 
— Cold  intensely  set  in. — Excitement  of  the  Messrs.  Silva  and 
Levi  affair  subsiding. — Suffer  from  Bad  Health. — Pet  Ostrich. — 
Longevity  in  The  Desert. — Mahometan  Doctrine  of  Judicial 
Blindness. — Custom  of  Dipping  and  Sopping  in  Meats. — Maho¬ 
metan  Propositional  Form  of  Doctrine.  —  The  Wild-Ox,  or 
Bughar  Wahoush. — Salting  and  Drying  Meat  for  Preservation. — 
My  Friend,  the  Arab  Doctor. — Ravages  of  Shanbah  Brigandage. 
— The  Immemorial  Character  of  the  Arab. — Excess  of  Transit 
Duties. — Person  and  Character  of  Rais  Mustapha. — Character 
of  Sheikh  Makouran. — Testimonial  of  the  People  of  Ghadames 
in  my  Favour — Personal  Character  of  my  Taleb  and  Turjeman. 
— Quarrel  with  a  Wahabite. — Said  gets  Saucy  and  Unruly,  and 
development  of  his  Character. — Purchase  my  Nagak  or  she- 
Camel. — Departure  from  Ghadames,  and  False  Report  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Shanbah. 

12th. — Slept  little  during  tlie  night.  Sorry  I  can?t 
read  during  the  nights  on  account  of  my  eyes.  But 
somewhat  improved  in  health.  Saw  several  merchants 
who  say  nothing  of  the  Levi  and  Silva  business.  Pm  in 
hopes  this  subject  will  not  be  agitated  during  the  few 
days  I  have  to  remain  in  Ghadames.  The  second  gha- 
falah  has  arrived  but  brings  me  nothing,  not  even  the 
medicines  ordered  from  Tripoli.  Patience  !  What  can 
be  done  \  The  Governor  affected  this  evening  to  be 
very  indignant  against  the  son  of  Yousef  Bashaw  for 
destroying  the  ruins  of  Kesar-El-Ensarah.  The  Turks 
are  becoming  antiquaries,  and,  perhaps,  begin  to  see 
the  uselessness  and  folly  of  destroying  ancient  buildings 
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for  the  sake  of  destroying  them,  even  though  they  belong 
to  an  infidel  age.  To  their  credit,  the  Moors  themselves 
are  fond  of  antiquity  in  churches,  and  will  patch  up  a 
marabet  or  mosque  as  long  as  they  can.  The  Rais,  still 
frightened,  suggests  that  I  should  return  to  Tripoli.  But 
I  cannot  now,  I  will  not.  I  ought  not,  for  I  have  acted 
over  all  the  pains  and  perils  of  the  journey  to  Soudan 
many  days  and  nights,  and  exhausted  myself  with  ex¬ 
pectations,  casualties,  probabilities  and  conceivabilities, 
&c.,  &c.  I  am  now,  in  truth,  suffering  all  sorts  of  mala¬ 
dies,  mental  and  bodily.  Such  is  the  wretched  existence 
we  are  doomed  to  sustain !  And  yet  is  not  this  our 
mortal  existence  a  still  greater  curse  to  the  man,  who 
lives  without  an  object  and  without  an  aim  ? 

13th. — Talk  of  heat  and  the  burning  desert,  I  had 
last  night  an  attack  of  cold,  which  I  shall  not  forget  to 
the  latest  day  of  my  life  !  My  limbs  all  shrunk  toge¬ 
ther,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  I  did  not  know  wrhat  pains 
or  disease  was  about  to  come  upon  me.  This  happened 
whilst  undressing.  I  immediately  dressed  myself  in  all 
my  thickest  heaviest  clothes,  lay  down,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  happily  recovered  from  the  attack.  But  scarcely 
slept  all  night,  got  a  few  winks  of  sleep  this  morning. 
I  attribute  all  this  to  the  nervous  agitation  of  advancing 
into  The  Desert  without  a  guide  or  friend,  on  whom  I 
can  rely,  combined  with  the  severity  of  the  season  fast 
setting  in.  Glad  to  see  the  sensation  of  the  Silva  busi¬ 
ness  dying  away.  People  begin  to  laugh  at  me  about 
it,  and  call  the  Consul  Sheytan  for  disclosing  the  purport 
of  a  letter  written  confidentially  to  him.  However, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Colonel  Warrington  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  other  feelings  than  those  which  resulted  from 
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a  strict  sense  of  duty.  Apparently  zealous  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  public  avocations,  he  was  determined  to  dis¬ 
charge  them  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of 
a  fellow-countryman.  This  is  all  I  can  now  say  about 
the  matter.  Fortunately  I  was  well  known  here,  and 
the  people  could  not  believe  that  it  was  from  any  ill-will 
to  them  that  I  denounced  the  parties,  which  I  hope  the 
reader  will  give  me  credit  for ;  nor,  indeed,  could  I  have 
any  hostile  feelings  against  the  Tripoline  merchants. 
What  I  wish,  and  I  imagine  every  friend  of  Africa  does 
the  same,  is  to  see  a  legitimate  commerce  established  in 
The  Desert.  It  is  curious  to  hear  the  Touatee.  He 
says  he  is  sure  I  never  wrote  the  letter  at  all,  although  I 
tell  him  I  did,  and  believes  it  an  invention  of  people  in 
Tripoli.  He  won't  believe  his  friend  Yakob  would 
breathe  a  syllable  against  the  people  of  Ghadames. 

14 th. — Slept  very  little  during  the  night  and  cannot. 
Am  really  reduced  to  very  low  disagreeable  feelings. 
Have  an  immense  boil  on  my  back,  and  another  on  my 
arm,  which  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  my 
constitution,  or  to  drinking  Ghadames  water. 

News  have  come  of  the  Shanbah  having  left  their 
sandy  wilds  on  a  free-booting  expedition,  leaving  only 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children  behind,  for  these 
banditti  propagate  through  all  time  a  race  of  Saharan 
robbers,  the  scourge  of  The  Desert.  Five  weeks  ago 
they  took  their  departure  towards  Ghat,  and  it  is  thought 
they  wish  to  intercept  our  caravan  now  leaving.  Also  a 
skirmish  has  taken  place  between  some  Souafah  banditti 
and  Arabs  of  Algeria.  These  banditti  were  routed, 
leaving  eighteen  dead  on  the  field  and  many  camels. 

An  ostrich,  caught  at  Seenawan,  has  been  brought  in 
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here  and  presented  to  the  Rais.  His  Excellency  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  him  to  me  if  I  will  return  from  Soudan 
via  Ghadames.  He  is  a  young  bird  and  amuses  us 
much,  running  about  the  streets,  picking  up  things  in 
character  of  scavenger.  People  are  trying  to  make  him 
lie  down  at  the  word  of  command.  “  Kaed,  (lie  down),” 
cries  one,  “  Kaed,”  another ;  at  length  the  stunned  and 
stupefied  bird  lies  down. 

1  Qth. — Occupied  13th,  14th,  and  15th  in  writing 
letters.  Received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli, 
expressing  friendly  feelings.  He  has  prepared  some 
more  medicines,  packed  them  up,  and  charged  them  to 
me.  Received  a  very  friendly  letter  also  from  Colli,  Sar¬ 
dinian  Consul  at  Tripoli.  Mr.  Colli  is  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  the  only  consul  I  have  met  with  in  North 
Africa  who  pays  any  attention  to  classical  literature. 
The  late  Mr.  Hay  of  Tangier,  had  the  reputation  amongst 
some  people  of  being  a  classical  scholar. 

Continue  unwell  and  in  low  spirits,  or  as  the  Negroes 
say,  am  possessed  by  the  Boree  (“  blue  devils.”)  Days 
are  short,  and  nights  tedious  and  painful  to  me,  as  I 
cannot  use  my  eyes  by  lamp-light,  on  account  of  a  slight 
continued  ophthalmia.  Nothing  remarkable  to-day.  If 
you  want  to  feel  alone  in  the  world,  which  at  times  has 
its  advantages,  go  into  The  Desert. 

1  ' 7th . — To  my  great  satisfaction  the  mail  arrived  this 
morning,  bringing  letters  and  newspapers.  The  Governor 
is  very  friendly  and  is  in  better  health.  Quarrelled  with 
Ben  Mousa,  my  taleb,  for  eating  Said's  dinner  when  I 
was  out  of  the  way  :  to-day  Said  got  him  reconciled  to 
me.  Haj  Mansour’s  family  consists  of  thirty-two  per¬ 
sons,  all  living  in  one  house.  This  is  the  great  quasi 
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negro-merchant  before  mentioned.  His  father  died  a 
Saharan  veteran  of  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one.  He 
had  been  more  than  a  hundred  times  over  The  Desert 
trading.  Yesterday  died  a  man  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
There  are  several  women  now  living  more  than  eighty. 
How  long  these  poor  creatures  survive  their  feminine 
charms  !  A  woman  in  The  Desert  gets  old  after  thirty. 
I  think,  from  what  I  have  heard,  people  live  to  a  great 
age  in  this  and  other  oases — if  not  to  a  good  and  happy 
old  age.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity  in  The 
Desert  have  been  narrated  by  Captain  Riley.  Said  says 
the  people  rob  us  desperately  when  they  make  our 
bread.  We  usually  buy  the  wheat  and  have  it  ground 
and  made  into  bread  at  the  same  time.  I  tell  Said  we 
must  expect  this  sort  of  pilfering  where  there  are  so 
many  hungry  people. 

My  taleb  began  his  interminable  discussions  on  reli¬ 
gion.  He  said  he  had  hoped  that  I  should  have  recog¬ 
nized  Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of  God,  being  acquainted 
as  I  was  with  Arabic,  the  language  of  truth  and  un¬ 
matched  by  any  language  in  the  world*.  I  replied 
language  was  not  enough,  other  things  were  necessary; 
besides,  indeed,  some  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  had 
said  the  Koran  could  be  imitated  and  even  excelled. 
The  taleb  replied,  “  A  lie !  the  doctors  were  heretics  and 
infidels,  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  the  Koran’s  beautiful 
language,”  citing  the  well-known  words  of  Mahomet: — 

“ Answer . — Bring  therefore  a  chapter  like  unto  it; 


*  They  call  all  other  languages  in  the  world  Ajern — — a  dis¬ 
tinction  like  that  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  only  applied  to  language 


instead  of  persons. 
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and  call  whom  you  may  to  your  assistance,  besides  God, 
if  ye  speak  the  truth.” — (Surat  ii.,  entitled  “  Jonas.”) 

The  taleb  then  turned  to  my  turjeman,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  and  cited  another  passage,  thinking  I  did  not 
understand  what  it  was.  The  passage  quoted  was  the 
famous  anathema  of  judicial  blindness  denounced  against 
infidels : — 

“As  to  the  unbelievers,  it  will  be  equal  to  them 
whether  thou  admonish  them,  or  do  not  admonish  them ; 
they  will  not  believe.  God  hath  sealed  up  their  hearts 
and  their  hearing ;  a  dimness  covereth  their  sight,  and 
they  shall  suffer  a  grievous  punishment.” — (Surat  ii., 
entitled  “the  Cow.”) 

This  is  evidently  an  imitation*  of  our  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages,  of  which  there  are  several: 

“Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet 
unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go  unto  this  people  and  say, 
Hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of 
this  people  has  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ;  lest  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under¬ 
stand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 

*  Sale  says : — “  Mahomet  here  and  elsewhere  frequently  imitates 
the  truly  inspired  writers,  in  making  God  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  reprobates,  to  prevent  their  conversion.”  Impostors  in  all 
ages  have  charged  the  inefficacy  of  their  novel  mysteries  upon  the 
will  of  God.  But  these  passages  have  had  their  use  and  humanity 
effects  in  the  strife  of  contending  religious.  A  Mahometan  bigot, 
with  sword  in  one  hand  and  victim  in  the  other,  has  often  spared 
his  life  and  his  conversion  by  recollecting,  “  God  had  sealed  up  his 
heart  and  his  hearing ,”  so  that  he  could  not  believe.  The  pride  of 
the  Moslem  has  also  thus  been  content  to  leave  matters  in  the  hands 
of  a  predestinating  deity. 
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should  heal  them.” — (Acts  xxviii.  25,  26,  27.)  So  we 
have  in  John  x.  26 : — “  But  you  believe  not  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep.” 

Besides  these  imitations,  Mahomet  has  made  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  sake  of  differences.  So  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Moslemites  is  on  the  Friday,  because  that  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  is  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I 
taxed  my  taleb  with  his  quotation.  He  did  not  flinch 
or  blink  a  hair  of  the  eyelid,  but  said,  “  You  Christians 
cannot  believe  if  you  would,  because  God  has  blinded 
your  eyes  and  hardened  your  hearts.”  “  Why  do  you 
complain  of  us  V  I  remonstrated.  “  I  do  not  complain,” 
he  rejoined,  “  it  is  all  destined.”  I  then  related  a  story 
of  predestination  which  I  had  heard,  of  one  man  asking 
another,  “  If  all  things  were  predestined  \  ”  and  he 
replying,  “  Yes;”  the  questioner  immediately  threw  him 
out  of  the  window,  saying,  “Well,  that  is  also  predes¬ 
tined.”  An  old  Moor  sitting  by,  very  attentively  listen¬ 
ing,  exclaimed  immediately,  “  Well,  even  that  throwing 
out  of  the  window,  Yakob,  was  also  predestined.”  Said 
then  brought  in  some  stewed  meat.  I  gave  my  theo¬ 
logical  disputants,  reasoning — 

“Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost,” 


some  bread,  and  they  began  breaking  it  and  dipping  it 
in  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  the  invariable  custom  here. 
Spoons  they  abominate,  it  is  either  their  fingers,  or 
sopping.  The  Biblical  reader  will  easily  recognize  the 
custom.  I  took  the  Testament  and  read  to  the  taleb 
this  passage: — “And,”  said  Jesus,  “He  it  is  to  whom  I 
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shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it ;  and  he  took 
a  sop  and  gave  it  to  Judas  Simon  Iscariot” — John 
xiii.  26.) 

The  taleb  was  greatly  delighted,  and  said,  “  Yes,  so 
it  was  in  all  times  before  the  infidels  introduced  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons  to  eat  with.”  I  observed  it  was 
much  more  cleanly  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks  than 
with  one’s  fingers,  but  it  was  useless.  He  only  replied, 
“  There’s  water  always  to  wash  your  hands.”  The  sop 
mentioned  in  the  passage  cited  might  consist  of  a  piece 
of  bread  dipped  into  a  dish  of  fat  or  broth.  So  all 
Ghadames  people  eat,  dipping  pieces  of  bread,  as  they 
break  them  from  a  loaf,  into  fat  or  broth,  or  other  dishes 
of  this  sort.  We  shall  find,  for  what  cause  I  cannot 
tell,  the  Touaricks  using  spoons,  and  spoons  which  are 
made  in  Central  Africa,  and  distributed  throughout  The 
Sahara  amongst  the  Touarghee  tribes.  This  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  would  seem  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
Oriental  origin  of  the  Touaricks,  for,  eternally  dipping  and 
sopping,  and  sopping  and  dipping  with  the  fingers,  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  migrations  of  the  Arabs  and  other  tribes 
from  the  East.  Jews  were  the  first  to  introduce  knives 
and  forks  into  Mogador,  because  they  have  not  the  same 
religious  scruples  on  this  head  as  Mohammedans.  Bar¬ 
bary  Jews  do  it  in  imitation  of  their  European  brethren. 
I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  another  display  of  the 
sectarian  zeal  of  my  taleb. 

To  make  a  proposition,  or  a  double  proposition,  of  a 
form  of  the  orthodox  Christian  faith,  I  had  constructed 
the  following,  in  imitation  of  the  double  proposition  of 
the  Mahometans,  (that  is — 
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“  There  is  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God,”) 

*N1  ^3  ^ 

“  There  is  one  God,  and  Jesns  is  the  son  of  God.” 

The  first  proposition  is  seen  to  be  the  same ;  whilst  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Christian  religion  as  looked  upon  bj  Mus- 

tv 

sulmans,  is  added  in  the  words  M  The  number 

of  syllables  is  precisely  the  same,  the  ^  being  merely  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  connecting  link  of  the  two  propositions. 
But  the  term  would  be  much  preferable  to 

being  the  classic  Arabic  term.  In  teaching  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  to  Mussulmans,  and,  indeed,  to  all  people,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  adapt  our  style  and  language  to  their  style  and 
language  and  mode  of  conception.  The  Catholics,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  the  adaptation  too  far  when  they  turned  the 
statues  of  Jupiter  and  the  Emperors  into  those  of  the 
Apostles  and  Saints.  For  the  Jews,  the  proposition  could 
be  made  thus  : — 

VJ  %x> 

“ There  is  one  God,  and  Jesus  is  the  Messiah;” 

or  as  we  find  the  proposition  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 

“  There  is  one  God,  and  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  the  Son 

of  God.” 

This,  being  more  full  of  doctrine,  including  both  the  divi- 
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nity  and  Messiahship  of  The  Saviour,  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  preferable  form  of  the  latter  proposition.  I  showed  the 
taleb  these  propositions,  and  he  was  greatly  exasperated, 
adding  it  was  blasphemy  to  connect  Christian  and  Jewish 

ideas  with  “the  Word  of  God”  ^&T).  He  added, 
oddly  enough,  “Such  impious  things  had  never  been 
before  done  in  this  holy  place,  this  sacred  Ghadames.” 

18£A. — The  Rais  makes  a  last  effort  to  persuade  me 
to  return  to  The  Mountains,  and  take  the  route  of  Fezzan, 
adding  as  a  reason,  which  tourists  would  very  properly 
consider  an  objection,  “that  I  knew  now  the  route  to 
The  Mountains.”  I  rejoined,  “  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  people  of  Ghadames,  and  even  the  Touaricks,  I 
think  I  may  trust  them  as  well  as  the  people  of  Tri¬ 
poli.”  The  Rais:  “Well,  you  are  your  own  master; 
the  Pasha  says  you  may  go  if  you  like.  The  Ghadam- 
seeah  and  Touaricks  are  one  people ;  make  friends  with 
them.  But  Pm  sorry,  after  you  have  seen  all  my  kind¬ 
ness  to  you,  my  advice  is  nevertheless  rejected.”  The 
Rais  now  saw  I  was  inexorable,  and  left  off  advising. 

To-day  some  wild-ox,  hughar  wahoush *,■ — yu 
was  brought  in  from  The  Desert.  This  is  the  hunting 
time,  which  lasts  three  months,  and  the  flesh  of  this 
animal  supplies  a  very  good  substitute  for  beef.  Indeed, 
the  animal  is  a  species  of  buffalo,  but  very  small,  some¬ 
times  not  much  larger  than  a  good-sized  English  sheep. 
They  are  hunted  in  the  sands  to  the  north-west  by  Souf 
Arabs,  who  are  excellent  hunters,  and  pursue  the  chase 
twenty  days  together  through  the  sandy  regions.  Peo¬ 
ple  pretend  the  bughar  wahoush  does  not  drink ;  perhaps 
they  don't  drink  much.  But  both  the  wild  ox  and  the 

*  “  Wild  bullock  The  Bos  Brachyceras,  Gray. 
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aoudad  are  occasionally  canglit  near  the  wells,  a  sufficient 
proof  they  sometimes  drink  water.  I  cooked  some,  and 
found  it  of  excellent  flavour.  People  call  this  animal 
also  medicine.  I  purchased  half  of  one  to  salt  for  my 
journey  to  Ghat,  but  spoilt  it  by  too  much  salting.  The 
salt  ate  away  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  I  neglected 
the  advice  of  Said,  who  assured  me  people  salt  meat 
very  little  in  Soudan.  Indeed,  they  frequently  cut  the 
meat  into  strips  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  without  salting. 
In  this  way  caravans  are  provisioned  over  The  Desert. 
I  ate  some,  and  found  it  very  good.  My  Arab  friend, 
the  old  doctor,  brought  me  a  small  prickly  shrub,  which 
he  calls  El-Had ,  jJd,  and  says  it  has  powerful  purgative 
qualities,  purging  even  the  camels.  It  abounds  in  The 
Sahara. 

We,  The  Desert  Quack  and  English  Quack,  bandy 
compliments  together. 

Desert  Quack. — “  Whilst  you  are  here,  you  are  the 
Sublime  Doctor  (Ettabeeb  Elattheem)."  [As  much  as  to 
say,  “When  you  are  not  here,  I  am  The  Sublime 
Doctor/'] 

English  Quack. — “How?  No,  you  are  always  The 
Sublime  Doctor.  I  am  at  your  disposal.  I  am  your 
slave." 

Desert  Quack. — “Impossible!  Haram,  it  is  prohi¬ 
bited.  You  are  the  wise  doctor,  you  know  all  things." 

English  Quack. — “  How  many  people  have  you  killed 
by  your  physic  ?" 

Desert  Quack  [surprised  at  this  abrupt  and  impertinent 
question]. — “God  forefend  that  I  should  kill  any  one! 
But  sometimes  Rubbee  (God)  takes  away  my  patients, 
and  sometimes  they  get  better.  But  whether  they  die 
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or  live,  people  always  say,  ‘  It  is  written  (predes¬ 
tined)/" 

I  then  related  the  story  of  Gil  Bias,  who  bled  to 
death  the  rich  lady,  under  the  precepts  of  Dr.  San 
Grado,  and  was  challenged  in  mortal  combat  by  the 
suitor  of  the  fair  dame.  On  which  he  observed,  “  Gil 
Bias  was  a  dog.  I  trust  the  other  man  killed  him. 
Here  we  bleed,  but  we  always  know  when  blood  enough 
is  left  in  a  man  to  keep  him  alive/' 

“  How  do  you  know  that  V 9  I  replied. 

The  Taleb. — “  1st.  I  see  if  he  sinks  down.  2nd.  I 
ask  Rubbee.  3rd.  Sometimes  the  Jenoun  (demons)  tell 
me.  4th.  If  he  dies,  what  matter?  Is  it  not  the  will 
of  God?" 

1  Sth. — Great  preparations  are  now  going  on  for  the 
departure  of  the  ghafalah  to  Ghat  and  Soudan.  An 
order  has  come  from  the  Pasha,  that  the  Rais  may  take 
2,500  instead  of  3,250,  less  750.  This  the  people 
must  pay.  And  I  hear  the  poor  wretches  have  at  last 
consented  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill.  Every  man,  having 
a  small  property,  or  a  householder,  will  pay  each  five 
mahboubs;  the  merchants  considerably  more.  A  little 
by  little,  till  the  vitals  of  this  once  flourishing  oasis  are 
torn  out,  and  it  becomes  as  dead  as  The  Desert  around 
it. 

20 th. — This  morning  a  slave  ghafalah  arrives  from 
Ghat  with  forty  slaves.  Two  escaped  en  route.  What 
could  the  poor  creatures  do  in  The  Desert?  They  must 
have  perished  very  soon.  The  ghafalah  brings  important 
news.  The  Shanbah,  700  strong,  had  been  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  Ghat  Touaricks,  and  had  murdered 
thirty-seven  people.  The  Touaricks  were  arming,  and 

vol.  i.  2  b 
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in  pursuit  of  the  Shanbah  assassins.  Besides  this,  the 
Shanbah  have  captured  a  Ghadamsee  ghafalah,  escorted  bj 
Touaricks,  not  respecting  a  jot  the  Maraboutish  character 
of  this  city.  It  consisted  of  thirty  camels,  laden  mostly 
with  the  property  of  our  merchants.  Sheikh  Makouran 
himself  lost  2,000  mahboubs.  Total  loss  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  here  is  about  15,000  dollars.  It  is  the  caravan 
which  left  these  two  months  ago,  and  took  a  letter  for  me 
to  the  Governor  of  Ain  Salah.  Both  letters  have  been 
unlucky;  the  one  sent  to  Ghat  could  not  be  delivered 
because  the  Governor  was  changed;  and  this  one,  I 
imagine,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Shanbah. 
Two  slaves  escaped  with  a  water-skin.  They  then  fell 
in  with  some  Touaricks,  who  gave  them  a  little  bread, 
and  in  this  dreadful  plight  they  got  to  Ghat.  One  died 
after  his  arrival.  What  became  of  the  Touaricks  is  not 
yet  known.  They  are  probably  massacred.  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  these  luckless  Touaricks,  and  gave  them 
some  medicine  to  take  to  Touat.  In  this  foray  the 
Shanbah  killed  a  little  child  of  three  years  old.  When 
they  struck  down  a  man,  they  ripped  open  his  belly  and  left 
him.  These  Shanbah  banditti  (who,  to  my  surprise,  are 
lauded  in  the  French  works  published  by  the  Minister  of 
War,  as  the  most  enterprising  camel-drivers  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  The  Sahara,)  are,  without  doubt,  what  the 
people  say  here,  the  vilest  and  most  bloodthirsty  mis¬ 
creants  in  The  Desert.  How  strange  it  is  they  are 
Arabs!  It  is  always  the  Arab,  who  is  the  most 
thorough-going,  hereditary,  eternal  robber  of  The  Desert ! 
Is  it  because  we  read,  “  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him?”  The  disposition  for  brigandage  in  the 
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soul  of  the  Arab  was  a  proverb  of  Jewish  antiquity. 

So  we  have,  “  As  the  Arabian  in  the  Wil- 

derness  My  Arabic  translation,  which  was  done  by 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  follows  some  of 

the  ancient  versions,  and  renders  it  “like  the 

thief  in  the  Desert.”  (See  Jeremiah  iii.  2.)  Still,  Mr. 
D'lsraeli  thinks  there's  nothing  like  Arab  blood,  if  we 
read  aright  his  “  Tancred,”  and  would  have  us  regene¬ 
rate  the  old  effete  race  of  Europe  by  this  fiery  and 
bloodthirsty  Oriental  barbarian,  as  the  Arabian  stallion 
improves  our  dull  race  of  horses.  It  is  reported,  in 
town,  “  When  the  Shanbah  cut  to  pieces  the  thirty-seven 
Touaricks,  one  man  was  left  untouched  amidst  the 
slaughter,  owing  his  safety  to  his  A  jab,  (amulets), 

which  he  wore  in  great  profusion.”  This  lucky  charm- 
clad  fellow  saw  the  whole  business  from  first  to  last, 
unmoved  amidst  the  commingled  cries  of  the  victims  and 
their  slaughterers,  and  made  a  full  report  to  the  Touar- 
ghee  chiefs.  Talking  to  Rais  about  this  slaughter,  his 
Excellency  observed,  in  the  spirit  of  true  Turkish  policy, 
“  So  much  the  better.  Let  the  Touaricks  and  Shanbah 
slaughter  one  another,  as  long  as  we  are  left  unharmed. 
The  less  of  them  the  better  for  us.”  So  the  Turks  have 
always  dealt  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Arab  tribes  in 
Barbary,  rather  blowing  up  the  flames  of  their  discord 
than  pacifying  them.  The  Shanbah  drove  away  a  thou¬ 
sand  camels,  besides  sheep  and  oxen,  from  the  Touarick 
districts.  The  merchants  are  all  frightened  enough,  and 
our  departure  is  deferred,  notwithstanding  that  the  slave 
caravan  met  with  no  accident.  The  Shanbah  have  now 
got  their  booty  and  revenge,  and  will  probably  decamp 
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and  leave  the  route  clear  for  us.  Common  misfortunes 
often  make  friends  of  enemies.  I  saw  Sheikh  Makouran 
and  Mohammed  Ben  Mousa  Ettanee,  the  two  principal 
merchants  representing  the  factions  of  Weleed  and 
Wezeet,  very  busy  in  conversation  upon  the  neutral  ground 
of  the  market-place,  talking  over  their  mutual  losses. 
Both  have  lost  property  to  a  great  amount  by  this  Shan- 
bah  irruption. 

21st. — The  departure  of  the  ghafalah  is  deferred  to 
the  24th.  Rais  is  busy  in  comparing  the  papers  of  the 
merchants  with  the  goods  arrived  from  Tripoli.  These 
ill-used  merchants  pay  13  per  cent,  for  exporting  their 
goods  from  Tripoli  to  the  interior.  The  same  goods 
have  already  paid  5  per  cent,  when  imported  into 
Tripoli  by  the  European  merchants.  There  is  then  the 
profit  of  our  Ghadamsee  merchants,  and  the  profit  of 
native  merchants,  and  the  merchants  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Europe.  At  what  price,  then,  above  their 
intrinsic  value,  are  those  goods  sold  to  the  merchants  of 
Central  Africa?  A  hideous  thing  is  this  system  of 
transit  duties! 

22nd. — Weather  is  cold,  everybody  wraps  up.  People 
sit  two  or  three  hours  together  out  of  doors  in  the 
morning  before  they  11  stir.  I  ask  them,  “Why  don’t 
you  move  about, — you  would  be  then  warm?”  They 
answer,  “ Mazdl  shemtz ”  (no  sun  yet).  Rais  is  exces¬ 
sively  gracious :  he  gave  me  a  small  loaf  of  white  sugar. 
I  had  none  left,  and  the  gift  came  in  the  nick  of  time 
when  required.  I  have  said  so  much  about  Rais 
Mustapha,  that  I  must  now  give  a  personal  description 
of  his  Excellency,  before  I  take  leave  of  him  and  of 
Ghadames.  First  of  all,  Rais  is  not  a  military  man; 
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he  is  a  civil  servant  of  the  Porte,  and  receives  his  pay 
direct  from  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  often  employ  a  civil 
servant  where  we  should  expect  to  see  a  military  man, 
as  in  this  distant  Saharan  post,  and  find  it  to  their 
advantage.  The  Governor  for  military  advice  usually 
writes  to  the  Commandant  of  The  Mountains.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  rarely  reads,  but  writes  constantly,  and  is  very 
expert  in  accounts,  his  principal  occupation  being  the 
collecting  of  small  monies.  His  Excellency  is  also  fond 
of  collecting  coins  of  different  Mussulman  States.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  he  is  very  attentive  to  his  religious 
duties,  and  is  quite,  if  not  superior  “ marabout  odour.”  His 
Excellency  scarcely  ever  punishes  anybody,  beats  his 
slaves  seldom,  but  can  be  very  despotic  when  he  pleases. 
Like  most  Turks,  he  has  a  smack  of  bad  faith  in  him, 
and  made  the  Souf  Arabs  pay  the  duty  on  the  goods  in 
their  possession,  though  he  promised  people  he  would 
not.  We  may  suppose  he  is  very  badly  off  for  money; 
perhaps  his  own  salary  is  not  very  regularly  paid.  His 
Excellency  always  behaved  very  well  when  I  purchased 
any  corn  of  him.  He  is  generally  esteemed  by  the 
people.  In  person  the  Rais  is  exceeding  tall,  above  a 
convenient  height;  he  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
strongly-marked  Turkish  features,  and  a  large  aquiline 
nose.  His  limbs  are  heavy  and  large,  but  since  his  resi¬ 
dence  here  he  has  lost  all  his  flesh.  He  dresses  in 
the  common  dress  of  Ottoman  functionaries.  I  often 
found  him  chatty  and  facetious,  but  sometimes  he  was 
sulky  and  morose,  and  would  not  speak  for  hours  toge¬ 
ther.  He  had  a  fine  horse,  but  rarely  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  out  and  ride  for  his  health.  Every  great 
man  has  his  shadow,  his  echo,  the  expression  of  himself 
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more  or  less  in  liis  fellow  men.  The  Rais's  shadow  is 
one  Abd  Errahman,  a  small  merchant.  His  sons  call  their 
father  souwa-souwa  (“  like-like")  with  the  Rais.  Abd 
Errahman  knew  the  Rais's  most  secret  thoughts,  and  he 
was  the  only  Ghadamsee  in  whom  the  Rais  could  entirely 
confide.  Abd  Errahman  swore  by  the  Governor's  head, 
and  was  his  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Sheikh  Makouran  is  occupied  in  purchasing  me  an 
outfit  of  Moorish  costume  for  the  The  Desert.  He  is 
very  slow,  but  he  gets  them  cheaper  than  if  I  bought 
them  myself.  He  purchases  one  thing  one  day,  and 
another  thing  the  next  day,  and  all  from  different  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  the  way  here.  Attempted  myself  to 
purchase  two  turbans,  one  for  myself  and  one  for  Said, 
but  I  found  it  no  easy  matter.  The  owner  asked  three 
dollars  each,  alleging  that  the  turbans  had  been  “  blessed 
at  Mecca*."  I  refused  to  give  this  price,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  wait  till  the  Sheikh  came.  This  was  decided 
by  a  council  of  the  people,  against  the  wish  of  the  owner, 
who  objected  to  waiting.  At  length  the  Sheikh  made 
his  appearance.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  price,  for 
every  one  knew  they  must  abide  by  the  Sheikh's  deci¬ 
sion.  The  Sheikh  after  examining  the  turbans,  said  to 
the  seller,  “  Let  them  be  sold  for  one  dollar  each."  The 
owner  began  to  exclaim  against  this  decision,  but  the 
Sheikh  stopped  his  mouth ! — “  This  is  our  friend  (/ia- 
heebna).  Do  you  wish  to  rob  him  1  Is  this  your  kindness 


*  Turbans  are  sent  to  Mecca  to  be  blest  there,  and  by  this  bless¬ 
ing  of  course  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  amongst  the  Moume- 
neen.  Shrouds  are  also  blessed  at  Mecca;  and  a  rich  Mahometan 
endeavours  to  procure  one  to  wrap  up  his  mortal  remains.  A  con¬ 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  blessed  garments. 
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to  a  stranger,  who  has  lived  with  us  so  long,  and  whom 
we  all  love  V9  These  words  were  uttered  with  the 
greatest  energy,  and  silenced  every  objection.  I  paid  the 
money,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more  for  mine.  With¬ 
out  exception,  the  Sheikh  was  the  most  just  and  kindest 
man  I  met  with  in  Ghadames,  and  yet  he  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  close-fisted  in  money  matters.  lie  refused 
to  receive  any  rent  for  his  house  in  which  I  lived,  and 
when  I  left  he  ordered  a  quantity  of  cakes  to  be  made 
for  me,  which  he  brought  me  himself.  They  were  very 
nice,  made  of  butter,  and  honey,  and  dates,  and  lasted 
me  all  the  way  to  Ghat.  Makouran  pressed  the  Rais  to 
write  for  me  to  the  Touarick  authorities  of  Ghat;  but  his 
Excellency  could  not  without  an  order  from  Tripoli.  I 
am  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  Sheikh,  who 
behaved  like  a  father  to  me  in  a  land  of  strangers.  His 
brother  was  kindness  itself,  but  had  not  the  spirit  of  the 
Sheikh.  His  eldest  son,  Haj  Besheer,  was  also  a  very 
kind  and  upright  young  man.  Haj  Besheer  has  immense 
influence  with  the  Touaricks,  and  if  he  had  gone  with  me 
to  Ghat,  nothing  would  have  happened.  His  principal 
connexions  are  in  Touat,  and  I  really  think  that  an 
European,  going  with  letters  from  him  to  one  of  his 
Touarghee  friends,  might  make  the  journey  to  Timbuctoo 
in  safety.  Sheikh  Makouran  took  me  to-day  before  the 
Rais  and  Kady,  and  in  their  presence  a  long  “  Testi¬ 
monial”  of  the  people  of  Ghadames  was  drawn  out  in 
Arabic,  stating  that  during  the  time  I  had  resided  in 
Ghadames  I  had  conducted  myself  well,  and  given  no 
offence  to  any  one.  This  was  signed  by  the  Kady,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people,  in  presence  of  the  Rais  and 
the  Natlrer  and  several  other  officers.  I  was  requested 
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to  countersign  it,  which  I  did  with  these  words :  “  I  have 
remained  three  months  in  Ghadames,  and  now  leave  it 
with,  great  personal  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  in  peace 
with  all  the  inhabitants  ”  A  copy  of  this  I  made  for 
the  Kady  to  keep  in  Ghadames.  The  “  Testimonial” 
itself  was  sent  to  Colonel  Warrington,  through  the 
Pasha,  who  either  did  not  forward  it  to  the  Colonel,  or 
it  has  been  mislaid  or  lost,  for  it  cannot  now  be  found  in 
the  Consulate  Archives.  The  people  of  Ghadames  were 
determined  to  give  me  this  testimonial  in  order  that  the 
Turkish  authorities  should  not  hereafter  bring  any  accu¬ 
sation  against  me.  It  was  dated  the  24th,  or  the  day 
fixed  for  departure. 

The  Rais  astonished  me  to-day,  by  telling  me,  he  had 
bastinadoed  twice  my  taleb,  Ben  Mousa,  for  dishonesty. 
I  absolutely  thought  the  Rais  was  joking,  for  the  Rais 
and  the  taleb  seemed  always  pretty  good  frieuds.  I  knew 
Ben  Mousa  was  not  extremely  delicate,  and  would  some¬ 
times  sit  down  with  Said  and  eat  his  dinner  away  from 
him.  I  inquired  of  the  turjeman  about  it,  who  assured 
me  it  was  no  joke,  and  that  Ben  Mousa  had  been  twice 
bastinadoed  for  borrowing  things  and  not  returning  them. 
I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  taleb  in  obtaining  information,  and  we 
had  passed  many  long  hours  together.  The  taleb  is  a 
man  of  about  fifty,  extremely  clever,  and  a  pretty  good 
scholar,  and  had  formerly  kept  a  school.  Now  he  did 
nothing  but  calculate  the  water  distribution  or  irrigation 
of  the  gardens.  He  wished  to  come  with  me  to  England, 
to  work  at  translations  and  get  a  little  fortune  for  his 
family.  But  whenever  I  told  him  that  there  were  very 
learned  Arabic  scholars  in  England  and  France,  he 
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always  answered,  “  They  are  concealed  Moslems  that 
is  to  say,  afraid  to  confess  Mahomet  before  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  seeking  to  convert  Christians.  From  time  to 
time  I  gave  the  taleb  a  few  presents  and  a  little  money, 
as  also  the  turjeman.  This  latter  was  a  very  different 
character.  He  mended  skin  bags  for  water,  made  shoes, 
white-washed  houses,  worked  in  the  gardens,  and  made 
himself  generally  useful.  He  had  some  property,  and 
his  garden,  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors,  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  He  was  honest,  but  his  defect 
was  want  of  moral  courage.  The  turjeman  had  lived  a 
good  while  in  Tunis,  with  some  French,  where  he  learned 
his  Italian,  and  a  few  French  words.  He  always  said, 
“  When  I  lived  with  the  Christians,  I  drank  wine  like 
them."  Some  of  the  people,  in  a  joke,  would  call  him  a 
Christian.  He  was  a  bad  scholar,  and  very  bitter  against 
the  Wahabites,  whom  he  delighted  to  picture  to  himself 
in  the  pleasing  predicament  of  carrying  the  Jews  to  hell- 
fire  on  their  backs.  I  myself  one  day  had  a  quarrel  with 
a  Wahabite.  The  Wahabite  called  me  a  kafer.  I  re¬ 
torted,  “Why,  what  are  you  %  You  are  nothing  but  a 
Wahabite."  He  was  so  angry  that  he  was  about  to  draw 
his  knife  at  me,  when  the  people  seized  hold  of  him,  and 
one  of  my  friends  knocked  him  down. 

Rais  heard  of  the  affair,  and  said  as  he  was  a  foreign 
Arab  he  should  leave  the  oasis.  He  came  afterwards  to 
me  to  beg  my  pardon,  and  I  gave  him  some  coffee  to 
make  him  merry.  He  then  told  me  all  about  the  Waha¬ 
bites,  not  forgetting  to  abuse  all  the  other  sects.  He 
said  the  Arabs  of  his  mountain  had  no  objection  to  the 
Turks  if  they  would  become  Wahabites.  He  was  also  of 
the  Abadeeah,  “  white-caps,"  and  declaimed  against  the 
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“  red”-capped  Wahabites.  The  controversy  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  of  our  white  and  black -gowned 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  introduced  by  the 
Puseyites. 

Begin  now  to  have  some  trouble  with  Said.  He  gets 
sulky  and  saucy,  and  sometimes  says  he  will  stop  in 
Ghadames  and  eat  dates.  I  am  obliged  to  box  his  ears. 
Then  he  gets  very  frightened  at  the  Touaricks,  and  begins 
to  blubber,  “I  shall  be  made  a  slave  again,  and  you  your¬ 
self  will  be  killed.”  Then  he  would  complain  that  the 
Rais’s  servants  and  slaves  had  better  clothes  than  him¬ 
self.  I  always  found  it  was  the  better  way  to  let  him 
have  a  sfogo,  or  “  vent,”  for  his  temper,  and  afterwards 
he  was  himself  again.  He  never  could  keep  a  para  in 
his  pocket,  but  would  give  his  money  to  the  first  person 
who  would  ask  him  for  it.  I  am  obliged  to  buy  him 
snuff  every  week,  and  a  stock  for  the  journey.  With 
this  he  is  accustomed  to  treat  everybody,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  very  popular.  Even  the  Governor  thinks  him  the 
best  Negro  he  ever  knew.  As  is  natural  enough,  he  is  a 
great  favourite  amongst  the  Negresses,  and  even  amongst 
the  Touarick  ladies.  I  found  him  crying  one  day,  and 
asked, — 

“  Said,  what's  the  matter  V 

“I  now  recollect  my  wife  whom  I  left  in  Jerba,”  he 
sighed  out. 

Before  this,  I  didn’t  know  he  was  married;  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  My  turjeman  and  Said  were 
two  great  cronies,  and  they  discussed  all  the  town’s 
affairs  in  general,  and  everybody’s  affairs  in  particular. 
At  first,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  Said  had  so  much 
wit,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  his  remarks  and  criticisms. 
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One  of  these  was  capital,  and  had  a  particular  reference 
to  his  own  case.  He  stared  at  me,  observing,  “We 
can't  put  the  slave-trade  down  whilst  the  Jews  in  Tripoli 
lend  the  merchants  here  goods  to  carry  it  on."  He  was 
so  fond  of  the  turjeman  that,  on  leaving  Grhadames,  he 
gave  him  all  the  money  he  had,  and  said  to  me  when  I 
scolded  him,  “We  don't  want  any  money  in  The  Desert," 
adding,  “Where  are  the  shops'?" 

23rd.— Bought  a  camel  this  morning,  a  nagah ,  *i*U, 
or  “  she-camel,"  for  25  dollars.  Rais  would  have  the 
honour  of  choosing  the  camel,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth 
the  money.  I  hired  another  camel  to  carry  a  portion  of 
the  baggage.  Rais  told  me  the  Pasha  had  offered  to 
the  Touaricks  to  equip  an  expedition,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  against  the  Shanbah,  but  the  Touaricks  would 
not  accept  of  the  aid,  being  determined  to  fight  their 
own  battles  in  their  own  way.  They  might  have 
thought  that  after  the  Pasha  had  destroyed  the 
Shanbah,  he  would  have  turned  his  arms  against  them. 

24 th. — We  are  all  confusion  in  getting  off.  It  is  late 
in  the  afternoon.  I  have  loaded  the  nagah,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  my  baggage;  I  have  bid  a  hundred  people 
farewell,  shaking  them  by  the  hands.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  and 
half-caste  women.  Rais  is  galloping  about  to  see  the 
people  off.  But  a  group  of  people  is  now  seen  forming 
rapidly  round  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  a  camel  just  come 
in  from  The  Desert  with  a  load  of  wood.  “What's  the 
matter  ?"  “The  Shanbah!  the  Shanbah!"  people 
shout  from  detachment  to  detachment  of  the  ghafalah. 
The  confusion  of  parting  is  succeeded  by  the  terror  and 
rushing  back  of  the  people.  The  advanced  party 
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abruptly  returns  upon  the  party  immediately  behind  it, 
and  all  rush  back  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  one  running 
oyer  the  other,  Rais  appears  amongst  them  to  calm  the 
consternation.  “What’s  the  matter ?”  His  Excellency 
is  too  much  agitated  to  answer  the  question.  I  find 
Sheik  Makouran.  “What’s  the  matter?”  “The  man 
and  the  boy  just  come  in  saw  twenty-five  Shanbah 
mounted  on  camels,  and  the  ghafalah  cannot  go.  Rais 
is  going  to  send  out  a  scout,  a  Senawanee,  to  see  if  it  be 
the  Shanbah,  and  then  all  the  people  are  to  arm  and  go 
out  against  the  robbers.”  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish, 
thought  I.  The  Governor  then  sent  a  man  down  to  me, 
to  come  and  sleep  for  the  night  in  his  house  All  the 
merchants  return,  but  the  camels  and  a  few  men  remain 
outside,  close  by  the  gate.  A  number  of  soldiers  are 
sent  round  the  city,  and  the  Senawanee  mounted  on  a 
maharee,  goes  off  in  the  direction  where  the  Shanbah  had 
been  seen,  the  Rais  accompanying  him  a  short  distance. 
On  his  return,  the  Rais  bitterly  complained  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  not  furnishing  him  immediately  with  camels. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  the  scout  off.  I 
went  up  a  mound  outside  of  the  city  to  see  the  scout  “  out 
of  sight.”  As  the  white  form  of  the  maharee  was  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  glare  of  the  sand,  I  admired  the  bravery 
of  the  Senawanee,  who  thus  defied  single-handed  a  troop 
of  robbers,  bearding  them  in  their  very  ambush. 

We  waited  with  intense  anxiety  the  return  of  the 
scout.  Many  people  got  upon  the  walls  to  look  out. 
At  length,  at  noon  the  25th,  a  single  camel  was 
descried  on  the  dull  red  glare  of  the  Saharan  horizon. 
This  was  the  Senawanee.  A  number  of  people  ran  to 
him.  “  Where  are  the  Shanbah  ?”  “  Where  ?”  “  Shanbah  ?” 
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The  messenger  said  nothing — he  was  dumb.  A  crowd 
gets  round  him — he’s  still  dumb.  He  enters  the  Rais’s 
hall  of  conference,  and  squats  down  in  the  presence  of 
his  Excellency.  He  speaks  now,  and  calls  for  coffee. 
The  Rais  gets  furiously  agitated  at  the  moment  of  break¬ 
ing  silence.  The  scout  very  calmly  sips  off  his  coffee, 
and  strokes  down  his  beard,  and  then  deigned  to  satisfy 
Governor,  Kady,  officers,  and  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  were  now  pressing  upon  him  with  dreadfnl 
agitation.  “Oh,  Bey!  (raising  himself  from  the  floor, 
fixing  his  eyes  now  on  the  Bey,  and  now  on  the  people, 
and  putting  his  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
thumb  of  the  left) — I  went  to  the  sand.  I  got  there 
when  the  sun  was  gone  down.  The  camel  lay  down, 
and  so  did  I  lay  down  on  the  sand.  We  watched  all 
night.  I  fear  no  one  but  God! — (Here  was  a  general 
hum  of  approbation.) — Two  hours  before  the  fidger, 
(break  of  day)  I  looked  up  and  saw  pass  by  me,  at  a 
distance  of  from  here  to  The  Spring,  nine  Bughar  (wild- 
bullocks).  They  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
snuffing  up  the  sand  and  bellowing.  The  man  and  the 
boy,  who  cut  the  wood  yesterday,  saw  the  Bughar. 
But  the  wild  oxen  are  not  tbe  Shanbah !”  As  soon  as  he 
mentioned  the  Bughar ,  the  people  rushing  out  of  the 
Bey’s  apartment,  ran  away,  and  before  I  could  get  my 
dinner,  a  portion  of  the  ghafalah  was  on  the  move. 
The  Rais  said  to  me,  “Get  off,  make  haste — make 
haste.”  I  then  went  down  to  load  the  nagah  again,  but 
found  it  very  difficult ;  seeing  the  other  camels  passing 
on,  she  would  not  stop  to  be  laden.  At  length  my 
turjeman  came  and  arranged  all.  Said  observed  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  nagah  was  a  bad  omen.  His  Excel- 
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lency  the  Governor  came  to  see  me  off,  and  gave  me  an 
affectionate  shake  of  the  hands.  I  then  met  his  confi¬ 
dential  man  Abd-Errahman,  who  said  to  me,  “  Rais  has 
given  you  in  charge  of  all  the  people  of  the  ghafalah, 
(about  sixty  persons”).  This  was  kind  of  the  Governor, 
and  better,  perhaps,  than  being  in  the  charge  of  one 
individual.  But  still  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  that 
what  is  many  persons'  business  is  nobody's  business. 
The  turjeman  accompanied  us  some  distance,  chatting 
with  Said.  ITe  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  date-tree 
fibrous  netting,  and  was  twisting  bands  as  he  followed 
us.  We  soon  parted.  I  then  passed  my  old  friend  the 
good-natured  Arab  doctor.  His  parting  blessing  spoke 
the  native  goodness  of  his  heart :  “  Day  cool,  route  wide, 
route  Fezzan,  ghafalah  large,  Shanbah  there  are  none — 
God  bless  you,  farewell ! '' 

I  began  to  breathe  at  once  the  free  air  of  the  open 
Desert.  As.  is  my  wont,  I  now  committed  my  spirit  to 
the  care  of  God  Almighty,  leaving  my  body  to  the  care  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  these  inhospitable  wastes.  And  why 
not  %  Why  distrust  them  %  Have  not  the  people  hitherto 
treated  me  with  great  and  unexpected  kindness  \  And 
is  it  not  the  first  step  to  make  strangers  your  enemies,  to 
distrust  them'? 
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FROM  GHADAMES  TO  GHAT. 

Character  of  the  People  of  Ghadames. — -Strength  of  our  Caravan.- — 
First  features  of  the  new  Route. — Well  of  Maseen. — Rate  of 
Travelling. — Our  Ghafalah  divides  in  two  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  Water  for  so  large  a  Caravan. — Es- 
jSdrdb,  or  The  Mirage. — Gobemouche  Politicians. — Camels,  fond 
of  dry  Bones.-— Geological  Features  of  Plateau.* — Desert  Tombs 
and  Tumuli  Directors. — Intense  cold  of  The  Desert. — Well  of 
Nather. — Savage  Disposition  of  Camels. — Mr,  Fletcher’s  advice 
to  Desert  Tourists. — -No  scientific  instruments  with  me. — False 
alarm  of  Banditti,  and  meet  a  Caravan  of  Slaves. — -Sight  of  the 
first  tree  after  seven  days’  Desert. — Wells  of  Mislah  in  a  region 
of  Sand. — Vulgar  error  of  Sand-storms  overwhelming  Caravans 
with  billows  of  Sand. 

Mounted  on  my  camel,  pressing  on  through  The 
Desert,  my  thoughts  still  lag  behind,  and  as  I  turn  often 
to  look  back  upon  The  City  of  Merchants  and  Marabouts, 
its  palms  being  only  now  visible  in  the  dingy  red  of  the 
setting  sun,  I  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
its  singular  inhabitants.  I  see  in  them  the  mixture  of 
the  religious  and  commercial  character,  blended  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  and  degree,  for  here  the  pos¬ 
session  of  wealth  scarcely  interferes  with  the  highest 
state  of  asectic  devotion.  To  a  religious  scrupulousness, 
which  is  alarmed  at  a  drop  of  medicine  that  is  pro¬ 
hibited  falling  upon  their  clothes,  they  add  the  most 
enterprising  and  determined  spirit  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  plunging  into  The  Desert,  often  in  companies  of 
only  two  or  three,  when  infested  with  bandits  and  cut- 
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throats,  their  journies  the  meanwhile  extending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
as  low  down  to  the  Western  Coast  as  Noufee  and 
Rabbah.  But  their  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven  is 
without  a  parallel.  No  murmur  escapes  them  under  the 
severest  domestic  affliction  ;  whilst  prayer  is  their  daily 
bread.  Besides  five  times  a  day,  they  never  omit  the 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  aspirations  of  the  older 
and  retired  men  continue  all  the  live-long  day;  this 
incense  of  the  soul,  rising  before  the  altar  of  the  Eternal, 
is  a  fire  which  is  never  extinguished  in  Ghadames  !  Their 
commercial  habits  naturally  beget  caution,  if  not  fear. 
In  The  Desert,  though  armed,  they  have  no  courage  to 
fight.  Their  arms  are  their  mysterious  playthings.  Their 
genius  is  pacific  and  to  make  peace — they  are  the  peace¬ 
makers  of  The  Desert — and  they  always  travel  under 
the  intrepid  escort  of  their  warlike  Touarick  friends  and 
neighbours.  Intelligent,  instructed  and  industrious,  they 
are  the  greatest  friends  of  civilization  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Great  Desert.  But  upon  such  a  people,  falls  as 
a  blast  of  lightning,  rending  and  shivering  the  fairest 
palm  of  the  oasis,  the  curse  of  Turkish  rule. 

The  force  of  our  caravan  consists  of  about  eighty 
people,  including  strangers,  and  two  hundred  laden 
camels.  Nearly  all  the  people  are  armed,  and  some 
single  individuals  have  two  or  three  matchlocks,  besides 
pistols  and  daggers.  The  character  of  the  people  are 
petty  traders,  commission  agents,  camel-drivers,  and 
slaves.  There  are  several  Arabs,  natives  of  Ghadames, 
Seenawan,  and  Derge,  and  five  strangers  from  Souf. 
We  have  with  us  also  three  Touaricks.  There  may  be 
half-a-dozen  low  women  and  female  slaves  distributed 
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amongst  the  ghafalah.  Respectable  females  scarcely 
ever  travel  in  The  Desert.  I  have  only  with  me  my 
negro  servant  Said.  My  large  trunk  and  tent  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  another  camel;  the  nagah  carries  me.  the  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  going  extremely 
well.  Said  walks  with  the  servants,  slaves,  and  camel- 
drivers.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  on  foot.  Started 
in  tolerably  good  health  and  spirits,  and  increase  my 
appetite  every  mile  I  ride.  Feel  no  fatigue,  of  course, 
to-day,  and  trust  I  shall  soon  forget  Fm  travelling  in 
The  Sahara.  There  are  many  routes  from  Ghadames  to 
Ghat,  no  less  than  four  or  five  well-travelled  desert 
tracts.  Our  present  one  is  the  more  easterly,  being 
skirted  by  the  oasisian  districts  of  Fezzan.  None  of 
these  routes  have  been  travelled  before  by  an  European. 
Our  course  to-day  is  directly  east.  We  are  now  encamp¬ 
ing  at  sun-set,  and  we  have  just  lost  sight  of  the  palms 
of  Ghadames.  Alas  !  this  will,  I  fear,  be  an  everlasting- 
farewell  to  the  beautiful  oasis,  and  the  holy  city  of 
merchants. 

26th. — Rose  before  sunrise.  Morning  cool  and  re¬ 
freshing.  We  are  to  continue  ten  days  in  the  route  of 
Fezzan,  then  turn  into  that  of  Ghat,  thus  describing 
a  sort  of  semicircle  to  get  out  of  the  forays  of  the 
Shanbah. 

Course  south-east.  On  the  right  ranges  of  low  dull 
hills,  with  the  same  on  the  left,  but  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  road  very  good,  fit  for  carriages,  through  the  broad 
bed  of  a  valley.  Two  great  blocks  of  rock  stand  out  on 
the  surface  which  we  traverse,  one  an  oblong  square,  the 
other  sugar-loaf,  but  flattened  at  the  top. 
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Camel-drivers—  “  Look  at  these  brothers”  (the  two 
rocks.) 

Myself. — “  How  !  Are  these  brothers  1  They  are 

not  much  like.” 

Camel-drivers. — “Yakob,  don’t  you  know  that  one 
brother  is  born  like  the  father,  and  the  other  like  the 
mother  V 

These  huge  blocks  we  had  long  in  view,  and  ap¬ 
proached  and  passed  them  just  as  a  ship  passes  rocks  on 
the  sea-coast.  So  steady  is  our  progress,  so  level  our 
route.  Ground  strewn  over  with  small  flints  and  other 
sharp  chips  of  stone.  Saw  nothing  alive  in  The  Desert 
but  one  solitary  bird,  which  seemed  lost  in  the  illimitable 
waste.  Passed  the  grave  of  one  who  had  died  in  open 
desert,  a  small  tumulus  of  stones  marked  the  sad  spot ; 
passed  also  a  few  white-bleached  camel’s  bones.  Very 
cold,  wind  from  north-east.  Feel  it  more  than  the 
keenest  winter’s  blast  of  Old  England.  Feel  glad  I  took 
the  advice  of  the  Governor  of  Ghadames,  and  purchased 
a  quantity  of  w^arm  woollen  clothing,  heik,  bornouse, 
and  jibbah.  “  That  route  (Ghat)  kills  people  with  the 
cold,”  his  Excellency  observed. 

2  7th. — Arrived  at  the  well  of  Maseen,  at  4  p.m. 
Much  the  same  scenery  as  yesterday.  The  road  good, 
not  quite  so  stony  as  yesterday,  and  scattered  over  with 
pieces  of  very  fine  quartz  and  shining  felspar.  No  sand 
in  quantity,  and  a  little  herbage  for  camels.  Wind  as 
yesterday,  but  more  of  it.  Maseen  is  a  tolerably  deep 
well,  but  the  water  is  not  very  sweet.  About  it  there 
are  three  or  four  stunted  date-palms,  and  several  shrubby 
sprouts,  pointing  the  Saharan  wayfarer  to  the  well’s  site. 
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One  of  the  trees  bore  fruit  this  year,  but  the  palm  rarely 
bears  fruit  in  open  desert.  No  bird  or  animal  of  any 
sort  seen  to-day.  The  camels  crop  herbage  en  route  as 
usual.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  proceed  pretty  quickly. 
I  imagine  about  three  miles  the  hour,  for  a  man  must 
walk  a  sharp  pace  to  keep  up  well  with  the  camels. 
Our  people  eat  nothing  in  the  morning;  two  or  three, 
perhaps,  may  eat  a  cake  and  a  few  dates.  They  literally 
fast  all  day  long  and  take  their  one  meal  at  about  seven 
in  the  evening.  I  can’t  support  this,  and  take  tea  in  the 
morning,  besides  munching  dates  at  intervals  through  the 
day.  Nay,  I  feel  ravenous,  under  the  influence  of  the 
bleak  air  of  The  Desert.  About  an  hour  before  sunrise 
all  the  people  get  up  and  make  large  fires,  warming  their 
feet  and  legs,  for  these  are  mostly  bare  and  are  very 
sensible  to  the  cold.  Pm  sorry  Pve  been  obliged  to 
scold  Said  twice,  once  for  running  away  from  my  camel 
after  other  people’s,  and  once  for  rough  and  saucy  lan¬ 
guage.  But  I  must  make  the  best  of  him ;  might  easily 
get  a  worse  servant.  Glad  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sheikh 
Makouran  has  joined  the  caravan;  he  came  riding  after 
us  this  evening,  attended  with  a  Touarick,  both  mounted 
on  maharees,  well  equipped  and  capable  of  scouring  The 
Desert. 

28 th. — Some  time  before  we  got  off  this  morning,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  watering  the  camels.  My 
nagah  started  off  on  the  route  of  Fezzan  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  Said  went  another  way  in  search  of  her. 
I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  fetch  her  myself,  which  was  a 
considerable  run  through  a  hilly  region.  I  found  her 
alone  wandering  about.  The  she-camel  strays  more 
than  the  male-camel,  and  is  more  restless.  As  soon  as  I 
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called  to  her  she  stopped,  stood  stock-still,  and  looked 
at  me.  Before  the  camels  were  all  watered,  the  well  of 
Mazeen  was  nearly  dry  and  the  water  muddy.  This  is 
the  reason  large  caravans  have  such  difficulty  in  tra¬ 
versing  The  Desert,  it  often  requiring  several  days  to 
water  a  thousand  camels.  Here  I  recollected  the  justness 
of  Napoleon’s  observation  cited  by  French  writers, — 
“  That  if  Africa  is  to  be  invaded  and  conquered  via  The 
Great  Desert,  it  must  be  done  by  small  detached  parties.” 
For  it  is  not  that  the  wells  do  not  afford  a  sufficiency 
of  water  for  large  caravans,  but  that  they  do  not  yield 
an  immediate  supply  for  numerous  bodies,  so  as  to 
enable  their  people  to  march  in  one  compact  whole. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  leave  half  the  caravan,  waiting 
for  the  running  of  the  water,  thus  miserably  dividing 
our  strength  in  case  of  attack.  Noticed  one  of  the 
camels  laden  with  a  bale  of  goods,  on  which  were 
European  writing,  viz.,  I.  A.  n.  6.  The  great  merchants 
usually  write  the  name  of  their  firm  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Oulad  (A^)  “sons,”  for  example,  Oidad 
Makouran ,  “  Sons  of  Makouran.” 

The  advanced  party,  of  which  I  was,  unexpectedly 
left  the  route  of  Fezzan  to  the  east,  and  turned  sharp 
round  to  the  south,  through  the  gorge  of  a  low  mountain 
range,  which  we  had  had  all  along  to  the  right.  In 
this  defile  we  proceeded  an  hour,  but  it  had  no  natural 
opening  at  the  end.  We  came  at  last  to  a  very  abrupt 
ascent  of  some  hundred  feet  high,  and  mounted  an  ele¬ 
vated  plateau.  Once  on  the  plateau,  all  was  plain  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  defile  was  tertiary  forma¬ 
tion,  mere  dull  crumbling  limestone;  nothing  in  the 
shape  and  consistence  of  granite.  We  are  now  on  the 
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highway  for  Ghat,  and  it  is  said  we  shall  arrive  in  fif¬ 
teen  days  from  the  plateau.  Saw  on  the  plateau,  for  the 
first  time  of  my  life,  the  celebrated  mirage,  which  our 
people  call  Watta,  but  the  classic  Arabic  is  Es-Sarab 

tv 

At  first  sight,  I  thought  it  was  salt,  for  it 
flamed  in  the  sun  white,  like  a  salt-pit,  or  lagoon. 
There  appeared  some  low  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  white 
lake.  As  we  proceeded,  I  saw  what  appeared  like  white 
foam  running  from  east  to  west,  as  the  sea-surf  chafing 
the  shore.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the 
mirage;  and  so  it  turned  out,  for  as  we  approached  the 
phenomenon,  it  retired  and  disappeared.  The  character 
of  the  mirage  was  evidently  affected  by  the  wind,  for  the 
foam  appeared  to  run  from  east  to  west  with  the  wind. 
In  some  of  the  white  flaming  lakes,  shrubs  and  reeds 
stood  out,  as  we  find  in  shallow  pools.  Some  high  hills 
appeared  suspended  in  the  air,  veritable  <c  castles  in  the 
air.”  The  weather  was  dull,  the  sun  sometimes  hidden, 
and  it  was  noon  when  the  phenomena  were  most  observ¬ 
able.  At  Mazeen  a  few  small  birds  were  hopping  and 
chirping,  and  two  large  crows  followed  us  upon  the  pla¬ 
teau;  also  a  butterfly  and  a  few  flies.  These  are  the 
living  creatures  noticed  to-day. 

The  plateau,  where  I  now  write,  is  either  covered  with 
very  small  stones,  some  quite  black,  and  others  calcined 
or  burnt,  like  brick-bats  thrown  from  a  kiln,  or  is  alto¬ 
gether  hardened  and  black  earthy  soil.  The  latter 
assists  the  mirage,  for  the  phenomenon  appears  mostly 
on  the  earthy  tracts  of  ground.  In  some  parts  is  herbage 
for  the  camels.  On  the  plateau  we  saw  several  small 
mounds  of  soft  brown  stone,  crumbling  to  earth,  which 
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looked  like  Arab  hovels  at  a  distance.  I  went  up  to 
undeceive  myself.  These  curious  mounds  have  yet  to 
crumble  away  before  the  plateau  is  a  perfect  plane. 
Course  to-day  mostly  south,  with  a  leaning  to  the  west. 
Wind  cold  S.E.  and  E.  The  day  as  dull  and  dreary 
as  in  England.  Our  people  occasionally  mount  the 
maharees,  which  look  very  haughty  and  imposing.  A 
maharee  would  be  a  noble  present  for  the  Sultan  of  the 
Touaricks  to  send  to  the  Queen. 

Was  surprised  this  morning  at  a  question,  as  “  To 
whom  Tripoli  belonged  V  to  the  English  or  the  Sultan 
(of  Constantinople).  I  find  there  is  a  vague  notion 
amongst  our  ghafalah  that  Tripoli  is  either  really  the 
property  of  the  English,  or  under  the  immediate  protec¬ 
tion  of  England.  “Just  the  same/'  say  the  people. 
They  prefer  the  late  tyrant  Bashaw,  Asker  Ali,  to  the 
present  Mehemct,  because  Asker  Ali,  they  say,  did  not 
fleece  them  so  much  or  so  plunder  them  of  their  money, 
Tis  natural  enough.  One  of  the  lower  fellows  had  the 
impudence  to  say,  “  The  English  Consul  receives  bribes 
from  Mehemet  Pasha  to  let  him  remain  in  Tripoli." 
These  people  are  great  gobemouches;  they  always  report 
the  most  incredible  things.  A  trader  said  to  me,  “  When 
you  get  to  Soudan  you  must  marry  two  wives ;  this  is 
our  custom."  I  replied,  “I  never  do  anything  out  of  my 
country,  and  apart  from  my  countrymen,  which  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  do  at  home  in  their  presence."  Some  of 
these  Desert  louts  are  very  familiar  and  insolent,  and 
require  sharp  answers  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  the  Rais  put  my  passport 
en  regie  for  Soudan.  A  more  monstrous  piece  of  absur¬ 
dity  could  not  be  attempted  against  the  virtue  of  the 
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free  and  simple-minded  children  of  The  Desert.  Such 
documents  are  only  fit  for  our  elevated  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  countries  like  Naples,  France,  and  Austria,  the 
hot-beds  of  spies  and  police.  When  I  showed  my  pass¬ 
port  to  the  Touaricks,  and  explained  to  them  what  it 
was  for,  they  very  indignantly  (and  properly  so)  spat 
on  it. 

2  9th. — Not  a  living  creature  was  met  with  to-day. 
Our  camels  found  the  “  dry  bones”  of  camels  perished  in 
The  Desert;  they  munched  them  with  gusto,  a  piece  of 
cannibalism  on  the  part  of  these  melancholy  creatures 
which  I  was  not  prepared  for.  Dr.  Oudney  remarks, 

“  The  latter  (camels)  are  very  fond  of  chewing  dried 
bones.”  In  some  parts  of  the  routes,  mostly  where  the 
water-stations  are  distant,  and  where  they  drop  from 
exhaustion  before  reaching  the  wells,  camels'  bones  lie  in 
such  heaps  as  to  suggest,  the  Vision  of  the  Dry  Bones  of 
Ezekiel. 

We  started  with  the  rising  sun  and  continued  till  four 
o'clock  p.m.  A  strong  S.  and  S.E.  wind  blew  all  day, 
and  very  cold,  parching  my  lips  and  mouth.  This  wind 
would  have  a  veritable  burning  simoon  in  the  summer! 
We  traversed  all  day  the  plateau,  now  become  an  im¬ 
measurable  plain.  It  slightly  undulates  in  parts,  but  I 
think  we  continued  to  ascend.  Some  of  the  surface  is 
wholly  naked,  having  neither  herbage  or  stones  scattered 
about,  being  of  a  softish  clayey  soil,  and  printed  in  little 
diamond  squares,  like  the  dry  bottom  of  a  small  lake  on 
the  sea-shore.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  action  of  the 
rain,  which  falls  at  long  intervals.  Other  parts  presented 
the  usual  black  calcined  stones,  and  sometimes  pieces  of 
the  common  limestone  and  pebbles,  but  not  very  round. 
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The  track  was  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  the 
earth  so  hard  as  not  to  admit  of  the  impression  of  the 
camel’s  foot.  Passed  bj  several  tumuli  of  stones,  said 
by  the  people  to  mark  the  route,  and  called  alam — ^Xs. 

- — directors.  Passed  also  a  conspicuous  tomb  of  some 
distinguished  individual,  who  had  died  in  the  open 
Desert.  There  was  no  writing  or  ornament,  only  a  higher 
heap  of  stones,  and  piled  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
square.  As  soon  as  a  traveller  dies  he  is  buried,  if  he 
have  companions;  the  body  is  never  brought  to  the 
neighbouring  oases.  My  friend  Haj -el-Besheer,  to  my 
regret,  has  disappeared  with  the  Touarick. 

Nothing  possibly  could  be  more  horrible  and  dreary, 
exhibiting  the  very  “  palpable  obscure,”  than  our  course 
of  to-day.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  on  every  side 
is  one  vast,  solitary,  lifeless,  treeless  expanse  of  desert 
earth !  It  is  a — 

“  Dreary  [plain]  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  desolation.” 

A  Derge  Arab  said  to  me  this  evening,  “  The  English 
will  never  come  to  Derge,  wherever  else  they  may  go. 
The  climate  will  kill  them ;  in  three  days  you  will  die  of 
fever.”  The  love  of  discussion,  as  well  as  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Turkish  Government,  follow  our 
people  through  The  Desert.  They  are  trying  to  make 
me  turn  Mohammedan,  as  far  as  disputing  goes,  and  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities. 
Sometimes  I  get  the  conversation  turned  by  telling  them, 
if  I  turn  Mussulman  I  shall  offend  my  Sultan.  They 
reply,  “Oh!  you  can  confess  with  your  lips,  that  you 
are  a  Christian,  whilst  you  remain  a  Mussulman  in  your 
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heart.”  One  fellow  got  saucy,  and  said,  turning  up  the 
fire  with  a  stick,  “  The  Jews  and  Christians  will  have 
this  (fire)  for  ever.”  Threatening  to  report  him  to  the 
Rais  of  Ghadames,  he  exclaimed,  “  The  dog  Rais  has 
no  rule  in  The  Sahara.”  The  other  people  made  him  hold 
his  tongue.  Felt  the  cold  last  night  but  especially  this 
morning.  It  nips  me  up  severely.  Sleep  in  the  clothes 
I  wear  during  the  day,  and  have  additional  covering  of 
a  thick  rug  and  a  cloak.  We  pitch  no  tents.  Very 
little  water  is  now  drunk.  Our  people  seem  to  shun  it 
as  mad  dogs.  As  to  the  morning,  no  one  drinks  water 
this  time  of  the  day.  How  different  to  the  summer ! 
when  a  drink  of  water  is  sometimes  reckoned  a  great 
favour,  an  immense  boon,  a  heaven’s  best  gift. 

30 th. — A  fine  morning;  the  dawn  almost  cloudless. 
Not  so  yesterday,  volumes  of  cloud  on  cloud  inflamed 
with  purple  stretched  over  all  the  east,  not  unlike  an 
English  summer’s  dawn,  but  the  colours  more  vivid.  But 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  dreariest  of  days.  In  summer, 
the  Saharan  dawn  is  usually  cloudless,  and  offers  no 
beautiful  variety  of  colours.  The  cloud  of  yesterday 
was  surcharged  with  wind,  which  we  soon  felt  to  our 
annoyance.  In  The  Desert  the  wind  generally  rises  in 
the  morning  and  falls  in  the  evening.  We  continued 
our  course  over  the  vast  plain  all  the  morning,  but  at 
midday  it  broke  into  wide  shallow  valleys,  and  in  the 
evening  it  was  cut  across  by  a  large  broad  valley,  or 
wady,  as  the  Moors  called  it,  stretching  east  and  west. 
In  this  wady  lies  the  well  of  Ndthdr  or  Ndjdr ,  some 
spelling  the  name  with  they — Here  we  encamp. 
We  had  come  a  very'  long  weary  day.  Begin  to  feel 
very  sensibly  the  hardships  of  Desert  travelling.  The 
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length  of  a  day’s  journey  depends  upon  whether  water 
is  near  or  far  off,  and  also  upon  there  being  fodder  for 
camels.  Our  Arabs  are  obliged  to  look  out  lest  they 
encamp  upon  an  arid  spot  where  the  poor  camel  cannot 
crop  a  single  herb.  Mostly  in  the  beds — dry  beds  of 
these  wadys- — there  is  some  herbage  and  brushwood. 
The  well  of  Nathar  is  very  deep,  and  cut  through  rock 
as  well  as  earth,  but  its  water  is  extremely  sweet  and 
delicious.  We  usually  find  the  best  water  running 
through  rocky  soil.  En  route ,  I  observed  no  living 
creature,  save  a  grasshopper,  which  had  managed  to  get 
into  existence  amidst  these  herbless  wilds.  Think  I  also 
saw  an  ant  near  the  foot  of  the  camel.  A  few  flies  still 
follow  our  caravan,  which  we  brought  from  Ghadames. 
These  witless  things  have  wisdom  enough  not  to  remain 
behind  and  perish  in  The  Desert.  Passed  by  two  dead 
camels,  fast  decomposing  into  bones.  Road  all  small 
stones  sprinkled  over  an  earthy  soil,  or  altogether  earth. 
Mirage  again  seen,  with  similar  phenomena.  Small  islets 
in  the  midst  of  lakes,  and  white  foam  running  on  the 
ground  as  on  the  sea-shore.  Our  course  S.  and  S.  E. 

1st  December.— A  fine  mild  morning,  but  intensely 
cold  during  the  past  night.  Here  we  took  fresh  water 
enough  for  four  days,  the  time  required  to  arrive  at  the 
next  well.  Started  about  11  A.M.,  and  continued  only 
three  hours  and  a  half,  when  we  came  to  another  wady, 
where  we  stopped  in  order  to  let  the  camels  have  their 
fill  of  the  rich  fodder  with  which  the  wady  is  covered. 
The  plateau  is  now  apparently  disappearing,  for  it  is 
broken  into  deep  and  broad  valleys,  from  the  sides  of 
which  rise  in  groups,  and  at  various  distances,  low  ranges 
of  Saharan  hills,  and  on  one  side,  is  a  range  very  high, 
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haying  very  wild  mountainous  features.  We  have  now 
travelled  nearly  six  days,  and  have  not  yet  met  with 
fifty  yards  of  sandy  route.  So  much  for  the  sandy 
Desert !  All  is  either  earth,  sometimes  as  hard-baked  as 
stone,  or  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  chiefly  very  small 
chips  of  stone  covering  the  entire  surface.  Our  Arabs 
ask  me,  “  Whether  I  prefer  travelling  by  land  or  sea  %  ” 
They  imagine  Christians,  when  they  travel,  necessarily 
travel  by  sea.  They  are  also  greatly  astonished  when  I 
tell  them  we  have  no  Sahara  in  England,  and  cannot 
credit  the  idea  of  a  country  being  full  of  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens.  The  rest  of  our  ghafalah,  consisting  of 
more  than  a  third,  is  not  yet  come  up,  but  Haj-el- 
Besheer  and  the  Touarick  Ali  have  joined  us  again  and 
report  them  to  be  at  the  well  of  Nather. 

Two  or  three  birds  were  seen  this  morning  about  the 
wells.  They  were  excessively  familiar,  and  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  how  to  estimate  the  sight  of  a  caravan  for 
the  crumbs  and  grains  it  might  leave  behind.  They 
seemed  also  quite  at  home  at  the  well.  Still  one  would 
think  they  were  birds  of  passage,  like  ourselves,  for  there 
are  no  trees  or  bushes  for  them  to  build  in,  and  little  to 
eat.  Saw  also  a  single  lizard.  I  believe  lizards  abound 
in  every  part  of  The  Sahara,  but  the  cold  now  keeps 
them  in  their  holes. 

Three  or  four  of  our  party  have  left  us,  mounted  on 
maharees,  for  Ghat.  They  say  they  shall  arrive  in  six 
or  seven  days.  They  will  soon  see  if  banditti  are  before 
us,  and  will  return  to  let  us  know.  Thought  I  should 
escape  the  orthodox  body-guard.  But  it  seems  not. 
Where  every  person  is  obliged  to  accept  of  this  guard, 
bon  gre \  malgre ,  it  seems  I  must  submit.  However,  I  shall 
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do  without  their  services  if  possible.  I  offended  a  Moor 
by  telling  him  that  Christians  do  not  require  it,  and  have 
not  this  guard:  it  is  only  “ peculiar  to  Mussulmans.”  A 
necessary  part  of  the  occupation  of  a  ghafalah  when  it 
reaches  a  well  is  collecting  and  cracking  the  vermin.  The 
camels  are  terrible  things  for  straying.  If  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  immense  patches  of  the  most  choice  herbage, 
even  which  is  their  delicium,  they  still  keep  on  straying  the 
more  over  it  miles  and  miles.  As  to  our  nagah,  we  are 
obliged  to  tie  her  fore-feet,  which  prevents  the  camel 
from  getting  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  The  camels  are  sly,  unimpassioned,  and  deli¬ 
berately  savage,  one  to  another,  more  especially  the 
males.  At  times  they  go  steadily,  and  even  slowly, 
behind  one  another,  and  turning  the  neck  and  head  side¬ 
ways,  deliberately  bite  one  another’s  haunches  most 
ferociously.  The  drivers  immediately  separate  them,  for 
the  bite  is  dangerous  to  their  health,  and  often  attended 
with  serious  mischief  to  the  animal  bitten.  But  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  camel  kick  or  attack  a  man.  They  in¬ 
variably  grumble  and  growl,  sometimes  most  piteously, 
when  they  are  being  loaded,  as  if  deprecating  the  heavy 
burden  about  to  be  placed  upon  them,  and  appealing  to 
the  mercy  of  their  masters.  The  merchants  pay  13| 
Tunisian  piastres  per  cantar  for  goods  now  conveyed 
from  Ghadames  to  Ghat.  The  Touaricks  carry  goods 
cheaper,  but  they  are  now  gone  after  the  Shanbah.  The 
Arabs  asked  25,  but  the  Rais  of  Ghadames  fixed  it  at 
13i.  A  camel  carries  from  2  to  3|  cantarsA  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  sorry  to  see  these  apparently  so  quiet  and 


*  A  cantar  is  about  an  English  hundred- weight. 
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melancholy  creatures  ferocious  to  one  another;  but  I 
recollected  that  all  animals,  even  doves,  quarrel  and 
light,  and  particularly  males,  where  females  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

To-day  took  out  of  my  trunk  Mr.  Fletcher’s  note  to 
me,  to  read  over,  which  I  had  received  from  Malta 
during  the  time  of  my  being  in  The  Desert.  The  advice 
to  travellers  which  it  contains  in  a  very  few  words,  is  so 
good,  so  excellent,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  tran¬ 
scribing  it  here,  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  tourists  in 
The  Desert. 

1st.  “  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  about  you,  and  pick  up 
information.” 

2nd.  “  Keep  with  Sheiks,  Religionists,  (he  means  I 
suppose,  Marabouts,)  and  Chieftains,  for  these  are  the 
only  people  who  can  give  you  protection.” 

3rd.  “  Expose  yourself  to  no  unnecessary  risks  and 
dangers.” 

4th.  “  Conciliate !” 

Mr.  Fletcher  adds,  “  The  white  man  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  tenant  of  The  Desert,  and  though  we  would, 
one  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  men.”  Nevertheless,  I 
do  think,  poverty  is  my  great  protection  in  travelling  in 
these  countries.  My  fellow-travellers,  up  to  the  present 
time,  are  civil  and  assist  me.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
here,  I  have  neither  compass  nor  thermometer,  nor 
measure  of  any  kind,  nor  maps,  nor  watch,  so  that  Fm 
afraid  my  journal  will  sound  ill  to  scientific  ears.  This 
was  very  bad  management.  Still  we  shall  see  what  a 
man  can  do  without  the  ordinary  and  most  common 
scientific  instruments  of  travelling.  I  have,  however, 
an  hour-glass,  which  embraces  four  hours  in  the  time  of 
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emptying,  and  which  I  found  useful  in  Ghadames,  but 
make  no  use  of  it  en  route .  I  consider  the  objects  of 
my  tour  moral ,  a  random  effort  to  maim,  or  kill,  or 
cripple  the  Monster  Slavery,  a  small  rough  stone  picked 
up  casually  from  the  burnt  and  arid  face  of  The  Desert, 
but  with  dauntless  hand  thrown  at  this  Titanian  fabric  of 
crime  and  wickedness.  However,  as  my  friend  Mr* 
Fletcher  advises,  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  “  picking 
up  information/'  any  how  and  everywhere,  which  I  trust 
the  reader  will  have  already  perceived.  As  a  person 
who  loses  one  sense  acquires  more  intensity  in  others,  so 
I,  having  no  artificial  means  for  procuring  information 
with  me,  must  do  all  by  the  ordinary  senses  of  observa¬ 
tion,  common  to  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage. 

The  mirage  was  very  abundant  to-day,  producing  a 
variety  of  splendid  phenomena,  “  Caste lli  in  Spagna  ” 
running  streams,  and  silvery  lakes,  and  a  thousand 
things  of  water,  and  air,  and  landscape,  just  types  of  those 
pleasures  and  delights  which  we  seek,  and  when  grasping 
them,  they  slip  from  between  our  fingers. 

'Whilst  we  were  encamped,  two  hours  before  sun-set,  we 
were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  banditti  and 
Shanbah,  and  all  were  called  upon  to  arm.  At  the  same 
time  people  were  sent  off  to  bring  up  the  camels  which 
were  grazing  and  straying  at  a  distance.  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  cooking  the  supper,  and  started  up,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it  ;  I  couldn’t  however  help 
laughing  at  the  queer  predicament  in  which  the  supper 
looked,  and  thought  I  had  been  making  it  for  the  Shan¬ 
bah.  Running  forward  to  see  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  I 
saw,  in  the  south,  dimly  at  a  distance,  a  small  caravan 
approaching  us.  There  were  three  or  four  camels,  and 
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several  persons  on  foot.  I  then  thought  I  must  look 
about  for  a  weapon  of  some  sort.  A  man  gave  me  a 
huge  horse-pistol,  and  with  this  I  sallied  forth  to  take 
part  in  the  common  defence.  Seeing  an  Arab  far  in 
advance,  and  alone,  I  went  after  him,  who  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  Souafah,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already 
made.  This  Arab  certainly  showed  considerable  bravery, 
and  took  up  a  reconnoitring  position  on  a  rising  ground, 
looking  with  a  steady  and  determined  eye  upon  the  ap¬ 
proaching  caravan.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  bluffly, 
“  It  must  be  a  Touarick  ghafalah.”  Meanwhile,  about 
forty  people  all  armed,  assembled  pele-mele  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  route,  on  a  hill  behind,  uttering  wild 
cries,  and  throwing  up  their  matchlocks  into  the  air. 
The  cries  now  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  most 
anxious  silence,  all  waiting  a  closer  observation.  At 
length,  the  experienced  eye  of  our  people  discovered 
what  was  considered  a  troop  of  bandits  on  foot,  to  be  a 
caravan  of  slaves.  And  immediately  a  number  of  the 
people  ran  off  violently  to  meet  the  slave-caravan,  which 
was  escorted  by  our  own  Touaricks,  the  slaves  being  the 
property  of  our  people.  Our  surprise  was  the  greater 
when  we  found  Haj-el-Besheer,  and  his  companion  the 
Touarick,  returning  with  the  caravan,  which  had  brought 
letters  for  all  the  people.  So  the  bandits  turned  out  to 
be  our  friends  and  neighbours;  and  so  burst  this  bubble 
of  alarm.  I  observed  two  persons  with  long  stalls 
lagging  behind,  and  imagined  them  old  men  labouring 
along  the  route.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  find,  as 
they  approached,  these  old  men  gradually  transformed 
into  poor  little  children — child-slaves — crawling  over  the 
ground,  scarcely  able  to  move.  Oh,  what  a  curse  is 
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slavery  !  how  full  of  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  !  As 
soon  as  the  poor  slaves  arrived,  they  set  to  work  and 
made  a  fire.  Some  of  them  were  laden  with  wood  when 
they  came  up.  The  fire  was  their  only  protection  from 
the  cold,  the  raw  bitter  cold  of  the  night,  for  they  were 
nearly  naked.  I  require  as  much  as  three  ordinary  great 
coats,  besides  the  usual  clothing  of  the  day,  to  keep  me 
warm  in  the  night ;  these  poor  things,  the  chilly  children 
of  the  tropics,  have  only  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and  a  bit 
of  fire  to  warm  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  delight  of  one  of  the  poor  little  boys,  as  he  sat 
down  and  looked  into  the  crackling  glaring  fire  of  desert 
scrub.  In  the  evening  I  noticed  the  amount  of  the  food 
which  was  given  as  the  one  daily  meal  to  these  famished 
creatures,  ten  in  number.  Said  usually  eats  more  than 
the  whole  of  it  for  his  supper.  The  food  was  barley- 
meal  mixed  with  water.  The  slaves  were  children  and 
youths,  all  males.  They  had  been  already  fourteen  days 
en  route  from  Ghat,  and  would  be  eight  more  before  they 
could  reach  Ghadames.  By  that  time,  like  the  last 
slaves  which  arrived  whilst  I  was  there,  they  would  be 
simply  “living  skeletons/’  The  misery  is,  these  slaves 
are  conducted  not  by  their  masters,  but  slave-drivers,  at 
so  much  per  head,  and  consequently  the  conductors  feed 
the  slaves  on  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  bargain  with  the  owners.  The  slave-caravan,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  us  good  news. 

The  Shanbah,  after  ravaging  the  Touarick  districts, 
had  fied  their  own  country,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
Algerian  territory — so  escaping  the  vengeance  of  the 
Touaricks.  We  have,  therefore,  no  enemy  en  route , 
thank  God,  except  ourselves,  and  our  own  quarrels, 
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which  occur  but  seldom.  The  annual  winter  Soudan 
caravan  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Ghat,  but  was  expected 
every  day.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here,  as  a  remarkable 
trait  of  good  faith  amongst  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  that 
they  do  not  often  seal  their  letters,  but  fold  them  up  as 
we  do  notes  of  trifling  import.  All  the  letters  brought 
to-day  were  unsealed,  and  did  not  require  Grahamizing. 
Haj-el-Besheer  told  me  it  was  haram  (“prohibited,”)  for 
strangers  to  read  these  unsealed  letters.  My  readers 
will  see  that  we  are  again  obliged  to  go  to  the  barbarians 
of  The  Desert  to  learn  the  ordinary  practices  of  good 
faith  and  morality.  How  exceedingly  rejoiced  would  be 
the  “  Haute  Police ”  of  civilized  Europe  to  have  all 
letters  sent  un- sealed  through  the  Post  Office  !  What  a 
pity  these  Mahometan  barbarians  are  so  trusting  and 
simple-minded  !  What  a  pity  our  boasted  religion  does 
not  teach  us  Christians  the  honesty  of  barbarians !  We 
wrote  letters  to  Ghadames  and  Tripoli  over  the  fire-light. 
Afterwards  my  friend  Haj-el-Besheer  commenced  a  sing¬ 
song  repetition  of  a  Marabout  legend,  which  he  continued 
all  the  evening,  speaking  to  no  one ;  even  whilst  he  was 
eating  he  continued  his  rigmarole  story  to  himself,  the 
people  taking  no  notice  of  him.  I  was  greatly  amused  at 
this  odd  singing  to  one's  self. 

2nd. — A  very  fine  morning,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  it 
turned  out  very  hot.  Yet  whilst  the  sun  scorched  my 
face  on  one  side,  the  cold  wind  from  the  east  blanched 
my  cheek  on  the  other.  No  living  creature  seen  but  a 
few  insects.  Our  people  fell  in  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
Touarick  ass,  and  amused  themselves  with  setting  it  up 
upon  its  legs,  as  if  in  the  pillory.  I  rallied  them  after¬ 
wards  as  they  were  in  a  good  humour,  on  their  terror  of 
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banditti  yesterday.  They  replied,  “  It  was  the  number 
of  people  on  foot  which  alarmed  us,  banditti  generally 
go  on  foot  with  a  few  camels  to  carry  provisions  and 
water.”  We  started  at  sun-rise  and  encamped  an  hour 
before  sun-set,  to  have  light  enough  to  collect  firewood, 
and  forage  for  the  camels.  The  ground  of  our  course 
to-day  was  broken  into  broad  and  long  valleys.  In  the 
wady  where  we  encamp  is  herbage  for  camels.  I  notice 
as  a  thing  most  extraordinary,  after  seven  days  from 
Ghadames,  two  small  trees !  the  common  Desert  acacia. 
Another  phenomenon,  I  see  two  or  three  pretty  blue 
flowers  !  as  I  picked  one  up,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
Elhamdullah ,  (“  Praise  to  God  !”)  for  Arabic  was  grow¬ 
ing  second-born  to  my  tongue,  and  I  began  to  think  in 
it.  An  Arab  said  to  me,  “Yakob,  if  we  had  a  reed 
and  were  to  make  a  melodious  sound,  those  flowers,  the 
colour  of  heaven,  would  open  and  shut  their  mouths 
(petals).”  This  fiction  is  extremely  poetical.  Felt  un¬ 
well  this  morning  from  eating  or  munching  too  many 
dates;  better  this  evening.  All  our  people  well,  and  no 
accidents. 

3rd. — Pose  at  sun-rise  and  pursued  our  weary  way 
over  broken  ground,  now  broad  valleys,  now  low  hills. 
Whilst  exclaiming  that  the  sandy  desert  was  all  “a 
report,”  “  a  talk,”  “  a  fabrication  of  travellers  who  wished 
to  increase  and  vary  the  catalogue  of  Saharan  hardships,” 
at  noon  we  came  upon  a  range  of  sand-hills.  These 
increased  on  every  side,  and  at  length  we  cut  right  across 
a  group  of  them.  Having  left  the  plateau  the  mirage  has 
also  disappeared,  apparently  the  only  species  of  desert 
where  it  can  be  fairly  developed.  With  the  sand  has 
appeared  a  new  kind  of  stone,  of  a  light-blue  slate 
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colour,  some  of  it  of  as  firm  a  consistence  as  granite. 
Its  colour  also  sometimes  varies  to  a  beautiful  light  green. 
The  Desert  itself  only  increases  and  varies  in  hideous¬ 
ness.  And  yet  in  some  places  where  sand  is  sprinkled 
over  the  hardened  earth,  a  little  coarse  herbage  springs 
up.  Encamped  at  night.  Cold  all  day.  Felt  unwell. 
To-day  and  yesterday  course  mostly  south. 

4 th. — Sand-hills  increase  in  number,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  heart  of  a  region  of  sand.  At  noon  descended 
the  deepest  wady  we  have  yet  encountered.  On  the  big 
blocks  of  rock  below  Arabic  and  Touargkee  letters  were 
carved.  The  barbarians,  as  their  civilized  brethren,  seek 
in  this  way  also  a  bastard  immortality  for  their  names. 
Down  in  the  valley  we  passed  some  human  bones ;  the 
skull  was  perfect.  Who  shall  write  the  history  of  these 
bones  1  Are  they  those  of  one  who  was  murdered,  or 
who  dropped  from  exhaustion  in  The  Desert  %  These 
bones  scattered  at  the  camel's  feet  made  the  march  of 
to-day  still  more  melancholy.  No  herbage  for  camels  or 
wood  for  fire.  Gave  our  nagah  barley  and  dates.  It 
frequently  happens,  there  is  no  wood  en  route  (I  mean 
underwood  or  scrub),  or  at  the  place  where  we  are 
obliged  to  stop.  This  obliges  us  to  carry  it  from  places 
where  it  abounds,  as  also  a  little  herbage  for  the  camels. 
Pitched  our  camp  amidst  the  sandy  waste  late  at  night. 
Our  route  varied  between  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.,  but  around 
some  huge  groups  of  sand-hills  we  were  obliged  to  make 
a  painful  circuit.  Warmer  to-day,  and  a  little  wind, 
always  from  the  east.  No  living  creature  met  with ! 
No  sound  or  voice  heard  !  Felt  better  to-day. 

5th. — Rose  with  the  sun,  as  it  enflamed  the  sand-hills, 
and  made  them  like  burnished  heaps  of  metal.  Marched 
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three  hours  amidst  the  sand-hills.  Very  difficult  route 
for  the  camels,  which  frequently  upset  their  loads  in 
mounting  or  descending  the  groups  of  hills.  The  Arabs 
smooth  the  abrupt  ascents,  forming  an  inclined  plane  of 
sand,  and  then,  in  the  descents,  pull  back  the  camels, 
swinging  with  all  their  might  on  the  tails  of  the  animals. 
No  herbage — no  stone — no  earthy  ground — all,  every¬ 
thing  one  wide  waste  of  sand,  shining  under  the  fervid 
sun  as  bright  as  the  light,  dazzling  and  blinding  the  eyes. 
But  Milton’s  poetic  eye,  turning,  or  in  “  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling”  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  subjecting  all  the 
images  and  wonders  of  nature,  of  all  climates  and  coun¬ 
tries,  to  the  supporting  of  his  majestic  verse,  glanced  also 
at  these  sands  of  the  Lybian  Desert — 

cc  Unnumbered  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene’s  torrid  soil.” 

El-Ai'shi,  describing  the  sandy  Sahara,  says,  “  There 
is  neither  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb.  The  eye  sees  only 
clouds  of  sand,  raised  by  continual  winds,  which  by  their 
violence  efface  the  marks  of  the  caravan  as  fast  as  men 
and  animals  imprint  them  with  their  feet.  The  aspect 
of  this  immensity  of  sand  reminds  me  of  the  words, 
‘  Bless  our  Lord  Mahomet  as  much  as  the  sand  is 
extended,’  and  I  understood  now  their  full  import.” 

But  here  in  the  centre  of  this  wilderness  of  sand  we 
had  an  abundant  proof  of  the  goodness  of  a  good  God. 
Whilst  mourning  over  this  horrible  scene  of  monotonous 
desolation,  and  wondering  why  such  regions  were  created 
in  vain,  we  came  upon  The  Wells  of  Mislah,  where  wre 
encamped  for  the  day.  These  are  not  properly  wells, 
for  the  sand  being  removed  in  various  places,  about  four 
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or  five  feet  below  the  surface,  the  water  runs  out.  In¬ 
deed,  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  own  wells.  Each 
party  of  the  ghafalah  dug  a  well  for  itself.  Ghafalahs 
are  divided  into  so  many  parties,  varying  in  size  from 
five  men  and  twenty  camels,  to  ten  men  and  forty  camels. 
Three  or  four  wells  were  dug  out  in  this  way.  Some  of 
the  places  had  been  scooped  out  before.  Water  may  be 
found  through  all  the  valley  of  Mislah.  A  few  dwarfish 
palms  are  in  the  valley,  but  which  don’t  bear  fruit.  The 
camels,  finding  nothing  else  to  eat,  attacked  voraciously 
their  branches.  It  is  surprising  the  sand  is  not  more 
scattered  over  the  wells  and  trees,  for  on  the  south-west 
is  a  lofty  sand-hill,  deserving  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
almost  overhanging  the  pits.  Here  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
at  once,  that  The  Desert  has  no  sandy  waves  like  the 
Desert  Ocean  of  waters,  as  poets  and  credulous  or  exag¬ 
gerating  writers  have  been  pleased  to  inform  us.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  wells  of  Mislah  would  have  been  long 
ago  heaped  up  and  over  with  pile  upon  pile  of  sand-hills, 
and  caravans  would  have  abandoned  for  ever  this  line  of 
route.  For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  one  sand-storm 
would  cover  the  pits  of  Mislah  with  a  mountain  pile  of 
sand,  and  the  next  sand-storm  uncover  them  and  lay 
them  bare  to  the  amazed  Saharan  traveller.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pits  of  Mislah  and  the  stunted  palms  have 
every  appearance  of  having  remained  as  they  now  are 
for  centuries.  The  hills  are  huge  groups,  some  single 
ones,  glaring  in  sun  above  the  rest,  and  others  pyra- 
midical.  The  sand  at  times  is  also  very  firm  to  the 
camel’s  tread.  Shall  I  say  a  terra  firma  in  loose  shift¬ 
ing  sands  ?  But  for  the  water  of  Mislah  it  is  extremely 
brackish,  nay  salt.  I  had  observed  between  the  sand- 
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hills  small  valleys,  or  bottoms,  covered  with  a  whitish 
substance  which  I  now  find  salt.  Both  men  and  camels 
are  alike  condemned  to  drink  this  water.  I  try  it  with 
boiling  and  tea  and  find  it  worse,  and  cannot  drink  it, 
so  I’m  obliged  to  beg  of  our  people  the  remaining  sweet 
water  of  Nather,  left  in  the  skins.  Our  people  confess 
themselves,  in  summer  when  this  water  gets  hot  they 
can  scarcely  drink  it,  being  veritable  brine.  An  European 
travelling  this  route  should  always  provide  himself  with 
water  enough  at  the  well  of  Nather  to  last  him  from  six 
to  eight  days.  My  skin-bags  have  got  out  of  order,  and 
I  did  not  make  inquiries  of  the  people  about  this  well. 
At  one  well  a  traveller  should  always  make  inquiry  about 
the  water  of  the  next  well.  This  is  indispensable  if  an 
European  tourist  would  have  water  fit  to  drink.  The 
Mislah  water  is  full  of  saline  particles,  and  is  purging 
every  body.  The  valley  of  Mislah,  over  which  we  are 
encamped,  is  not  more  than  twenty  minutes'  walking  in 
length,  and  half  this  in  breadth.  In  many  parts  the 
sand  is  encrusted  with  a  beautiful  white  salt.  One  of 
the  Arabs  of  Souf  said  to  me,  “  See,  Yakob,  this  is  our 
country,  all  Souf  is  like  this."  So  it  appears  an  oasis 
may  exist  in  a  region  of  shifting  if)  sands.  Are  these 
the  shifting  sands  which  bury  whole  caravans  beneath 
their  sandy  billows,  when  lashed  up  by  the  Desert  tem¬ 
pest  *  \ 

*  Oudney  says  : — “  The  presence  of  nothing  but  deep  sand-val¬ 
leys  and  high  sand-hills  strikes  the  mind  forcibly.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sublime  mixed  with  the  melancholy.  Who  cannot  con¬ 
template  without  admiration  masses  of  loose  sand  fully  four  hundred 
feet  high,  ready  to  be  tossed  about  by  every  breeze,  and  not  shudder 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  being  entombed 
in  a  moment  by  one  of  these  fatal  blasts,  which  sometimes  occur  ?  ” 
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This  reminds  me  of  what  Colonel  Warriugton  told 
me  of  some  tourist,  who  describes  himself  as  killing 
a  camel  to  procure  the  water  from  its  stomach,  when 
within  a  couple  days  from  Tripoli,  and  on  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  splendid  spring  of  never-failing  water.  I  often 
asked  the  Arabs,  if  they  ever  killed  the  camel  to  get  the 
water  from  its  stomach  %  They  replied,  “  They  had  often 
heard  of  such  things.”  A  merchant  of  Ghadames  made, 
however,  an  apposite  observation  :  “  This  is  our  sea,  here 
we  travel  as  you  in  your  sea,  bringing  our  provisions  and 
water  with  us.” 

These  pits  are  considered  the  half-way  house  or 
station  to  Ghat.  Tm  told  the  route  from  Ghat  to 

I  agree  with  the  Doctor  about  the  sublime  and  melancholy  mixed  in 
contemplating  these  regions  of  sand.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
dangerous.  No  people  that  I  heard  of  had  been  entombed  under 
these  fatal  blasts.  I  am  almost  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  pass 
through  the  region  of  Mislah  in  a  Saharan  hurricane,  and  then  I 
should  have  known  all. 
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Alieer  is  much  more  easy  and  agreeable  than  this. 
Trust  I  shall  find  it  so  if  I  go.  Begin  to  feel  this  irk¬ 
some,  and  am  in  low  spirits.  People  try  to  amuse  me, 
and  I  have  received  many  little  presents  of  date-cakes 
and  bazeen  from  them.  Begin  to  relish  this  sort  of  food, 
and  The  Desert  air  sharpens  the  appetite.  Yesterday,  a 
slave  of  the  ghafalah  amused  us  with  playing  his  rude  bag¬ 
pipe  through  these  weary  wastes.  We  are  not  very  merry. 
There  is  very  little  conversation ;  we  move  on  for  hours 
in  the  most  unbroken  silence,  nothing  being  said  or  whis¬ 
pered,  no  sound  but  the  dull  slow  tread  of  the  camel. 
Sometimes  an  Arab  strikes  up  one  of  his  plaintive  ditties, 
and  thinks  of  his  green  olive-clad  mountain  home  in  the 
Atlas.  Happily  there  is  little  or  no  quarrelling.  I  am 
sure  sixty  people  of  all  ages  and  tempers,  were  they 
Europeans,  travelling  in  this  region  of  blank  monotony, 
oppressed  with  sombre  reflections  and  without  anything 
to  relieve  the  senses,  would  not  manage  things  so 
smoothly,  or  without  quarrelling,  and  at  times  most 
desperately.  For  we  are  a  bond  fide  moving  city,  and 
at  each  well  every  body  prepares  to  start  afresh.  Some 
mend  their  torn  clothes,  others  the  broken  gear  of  the 
camels,  others  take  out  the  raw  materials  from  their  bags 
and  work  up  a  new  supply  of  provisions.  Others  wash 
and  shave.  Our  Saharan  travellers  rarely  wash  them¬ 
selves  except  at  the  wells.  Their  religion  requires  of 
them  to  wash  their  hands  at  their  meals,  but  this  they 
evade  by  rubbing  their  hands  with  a  little  sand,  a  privi¬ 
lege,  however,  Mahomet  has  only  granted  them  when 
they  can  find  no  water.  We  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
few  of  our  party  who  had  preceded  us.  Here  also  the 
footstep  is  rigidly  observed  as  in  the  American  wilder- 
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ness,  and  the  people  pretend  to  distinguish  the  foot-print 
of  the  bandit  on  the  sand  from  that  of  an  honest  man. 
But  one  night  of  strong  wind  usually  covers  up  the 
track,  and  though  the  sand  does  not  move  in  billows,  it 
flies  about,  first  from  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and 
fills  up  the  foot-prints  of  men  and  animals.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  requires  the  most  practised  eye  of  the 
camel-driver  to  find  his  way  through  these  regions,  and 
yet,  for  my  life,  I  could  not  see  that  the  people  expe¬ 
rienced  any  difficulty.  They  seemed  as  much  at  home 
in  this  intricate  waste  of  creation  as  in  their  own  dark 
zigzag  streets  of  Ghadames. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  and  night  comes  on,  the  sand¬ 
hills,  from  shining  white,  look  as  dark  and  drear  as  earth- 
hills.  But  how  smooth  is  all !  If  they  were  hills  of 
blown  glass  they  could  not  be  more  smooth.  In  the 
sketch  of  Mislah  will  be  seen  a  date-tree  with  part  of  its 
branches  depending,  forming  with  the  up-rising  a  curious 
shape.  The  under  foliage  is  dead  and  dried  up,  a  fit 
object  in  the  desolate  scene.  Not  a  single  living  creature 
about  the  wells.  No  bird  is  here.  At  Maseen  and 
Nather  we  had  seen  two  or  three  small  birds,  hopping 
about  the  wells,  picking  up  the  crumbs  and  scattered 
grain  of  the  passing  caravan.  Except  the  little  vegetable 
life,  all  else  here  is  “  a  universe  of  death !” 
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6th. — Rose  at  day-break  but  did  not  start  until  after 
sun-rise.  Continued  through  the  sand.  Scenery  as  yes¬ 
terday,  hills  heaped  upon  heap,  group  around  group,  and 
sometimes  a  plain  of  sand,  furrowed  in  pretty  tesselated 
squares  like  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  I  walked  about 
three  hours  to  ease  the  nagah.  The  camels  continued  to 
flounder  in  the  sand,  throwing  over  their  necks  their 
heavy  burdens.  The  ascents  extremely  difficult :  people 
employed  in  scooping  an  inclined  path  for  the  animals. 
But,  in  the  afternoon,  about  three,  we  saw  through  an 
opening  of  the  shining  heaps,  a  blue  and  black  waste  of 
contiguous  desert.  I  could  not  help  crying  out  for  joy. 
like  a  man  at  the  prow  who  descries  the  port,  after 
having  been  buffeted  about  many  a  stormy  day  by  con¬ 
trary  winds  and  currents.  Much  fatigued  with  the  walk- 
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mg  oyer 'the  sands,  and  sick  with  drinking  the  brackish 
water  of  Mislah.  Nothing  en  route  to-day  except  four 
crows,  and  a  skeleton  of  a  camel.  This  is  the  small 
crow  of  The  Sahara  People  pretend  it 

does  not  drink  water.  It  may  live  on  the  flesh  of  the 
few  camels  which  drop  down  and  die  from  exhaustion, 
and  on  lizards.  There  are,  however,  no  vultures  and 
ravenous  birds  of  huge  dimensions  in  this  region  of 
Sahara.  So  that, 
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“  Where  the  body  is,  there  also  collect  the  eagles,”  is 
not  applicable  to  this  part  of  The  Desert,  although  the 
vulture,  pouncing  voraciously  upon  the  dead  man  and 
dying  camel,  is  an  appropriate  feature  in  Saharan  land¬ 
scapes.  The  large  birds  of  prey  do  not  find,  as  the 
lion,  water  to  drink  in  these  regions.  When  we  got  fairly 
upon  the  firm  ground  of  Stony  Sahara,  I  was  refreshed 
with  the  sight  of  seven  small  acacia  trees.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  tree  which  will  not  surrender  to  the  iron 
sceptre  of  Saharan  desolation,  for  it  strikes  its  roots  into 
the  sterility  itself.  A  white  butterfly  also,  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  passed  my  camehs  head  !  Where  does  the  little 
fluttering  thing  get  its  food  in  this  region  of  desolation'? 

Another  of  the  Souf  Arabs  said  to  me  this  morning, 
“  This  sand  is  the  country  of  the  Souafah  and  the  Shan- 
bah.”  If  so,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  troublesome  country 
for  a  military  expedition.  “However,”  said  a  merchant, 
“  the  maharee  can  pursue  the  Shanbah  to  the  last  heap 
of  their  sands.”  Speaking  of  the  Shanbah  last  evening 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sands,  the  Souafah 
said  : — “  When  the  enemy  will  come,  we  shall  cover  our¬ 
selves  in  the  sand,  and  fire  off  our  matchlocks.  They 
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will  feel  our  bullets,  and  hear  our  report,  and  look  about 
and  see  no  person.  We  shall  be  covered  up  in  the 
sand.”  This,  the  Souf  Arab  repeated  several  times,  and 
the  Ghadamsee  traders  thought  it  astonishingly  clever 
and  courageous.  It  is  reported  five  hundred  Touaricks 
are  soon  to  pursue  the  Shanbah  into  the  Algerian  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  said  also,  French  Arabs  will  support  the 
Shanbah  bandits  against  both  Touaricks  and  Souafah. 
Such  is  the  silly  talk  of  our  caravan.  Still  the  French  have 
got  far  south,  and  my  Souafah  companions  acknowledge 
that  some  of  their  districts  pay  tribute  to  the  Algerian 
authorities.  This  is  something  like  progress ,  and  we 
ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves  about  their  movements 
southwards.  Nothing  is  worse  than  self-deception.  The 
Romans  struggled  long  before  they  made  any  sensible 
progress  in  Africa,  nay,  several  centuries.  In  fifteen 
years  the  French  have  induced  a  whole  line  of  Saharan 
oases,  more  or  less,  to  acknowledge  their  authority.  And 
the  thing  is  done  cleverly  enough  ;  they  do  not  appoint 
a  local  governor,  or  dispatch  a  single  soldier,  and  yet 
they  manage  to  get  some  money  from  these  distant 
Saharan  oases.  However,  this  tribute  must  be  very 
trifling  ;  and  were  all  this  line  of  Algerian  oases  to  pay 
their  tribute  regularly,  it  would  be  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  thousands  of  millions  of  francs 
which  have  been  spent,  and  will  be  spent  in  Algeria. 
Such  a  colony  as  Algeria  will  not  only  not  pay,  but  will 
ruin  the  finances  of  a  score  of  kingdoms  as  large  as 
France.  The  politics  of  our  moving  Saharan  city  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  and  the  French  in 
Algeria.  “When  will  the  Pasha  go,  soon  or  late?  Will 
another  come  after  him?  Will  he  be  better  ?  Will  he 
fleece  us  as  this  despot,  of  all  our  money?  Have  the 
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French  many  troops  in  Algeria  %  Have  they  more  than 
Mnley  Abd-Errahman  %  Could  they  conquer  Morocco  % 
Why  don’t  the  English  drive  out  the  French  from 
Algeria  %  The  Mussulmans  of  Algeria  are  now  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  money  of  the  Christians.  The  Bey  of 
Tunis  is  the  friend  of  the  French.  The  Sultan  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  English  are  against 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  the  French.  Now,  the  Christians 
have  great  power  in  the  world,  but  they  will  soon  be  cut 
off,  when  shall  appear  the  new  warrior  of  the  faithful.  Is 
the  Sultan  of  Stamboul  strong  %  Has  he  more  soldiers 
than  Moskou  (Russia)  %  Have  the  French  more  soldiers 
than  the  English  \  Is  Mehemet  Ali  to  have  Tripoli 
given  him,  and  is  he  to  march  on  to  Tunis  and  against 
the  French  V  &c.  All  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
questions  and  opinions  similar,  agitate  the  sage  politicians 
of  our  ghafalah  :  so  true  it  is,  that  when  we  change  the 
heavens  above,  we  do  not  change  our  thoughts  on  the 
things  below,  which  are  left  behind  us. 

My  friend,  Zalea,  of  Seenawan,  did  not  come  with  us, 
he  having  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  caravansary 
of  Emjessem,  but  his  brother,  a  rough  bold  Arab,  accom¬ 
panied  us,  who  assured  me  to-day, — “  That  all  the  goods 
of  the  ghafalah  were  the  property  of  Christians  and 
Jews  in  Tripoli,  and  the  Ghadamseeah  merchants  were 
only  their  commission  agents.  These  goods  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  Soudan  merchandise,  including  slaves, 
which  latter,  after  being  sold  in  Tripoli,  the  money  of 
their  sale  would  be  given  up  to  the  merchants  under 
European  protection.”  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in  my  reports,  “  That 
the  slave-traffic  of  Tripoli  is  supported  by  the  money  and 
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goods  of  Europeans”  My  informant  wished  to  know 
and  put  the  question  : — “  If  I  take  you  (the  wTriter)  to 
Soudan,  and  bring  you  back  safe,  will  you  get  me  free 
from  paying  taxes  to  the  Pasha  V}  Another  observed  on 
this, — “  That’s  ridiculous,  Yakob;  if  you  say  that  Ma¬ 
homet  is  the  prophet  of  God,  you  can  go  safe  to  Soudan 
without  the  protection  of  any  body.”  I  made  answer 
to  this  impertinence,  that  such  language  was  not  proper, 
and  if  they  continued  to  pester  me  with  their  religion,  I 
should  report  them  to  Rais  Mustapha.  This  at  once 
silenced  them. 

Felt  very  sick  this  evening  with  drinking  the  water  of 
Mislah.  It  is  purging  all  the  people  like  genuine 
Epsom. 

*lth. — Started  a  little  before  sun-rise,  when  a  clear 
mist  was  spread  like  a  mantle  of  gauze  over  old  Sahara, 
and  lost  the  sight  of  the  sand-hills  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  I  joyfully  bid  them  adieu,  though  it  may  be 
very  fine  and  Desert-like  to  talk  and  write  of  regions  of 
sand  and  sandy  billows,  furrowing  the  bosom  of  Sahara. 
Winding  about,  but  always  making  south.  Wind  now 
from  the  west;  the  sky  mostly  overcast,  but  no  signs  of 
rain.  No  living  things  en  route ,  but  a  solitary  crow,  and 
another  solitary  butterfly.  The  mirage  again  visible. 
Very  little  herbage  for  the  camels,  and  no  wood  for  the 
fire.  On  our  right  long  ranges  of  low  hills,  dull  and 
drear  outlines  of  The  Desert.  In  some  masses,  the  stone 
and  earth  and  chalk  are  thrown  together  in  confusion,  as 
oo  many  materials  for  creating  a  new  world.  Those 
who  traverse  these  Saharan  desolations,  cannot  but  receive 
the  impression,  that  old  mother  earth,  slung  on  her 
balance,  and  revolving  on  her  axis,  has  performed  eternal 
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cycles  of  decay  and  reproduction.  Time  was,  when  these 
heaps  of  desolation  were  fruitful  fields  of  waving  corn  and 
smiling  meadows,  and  fair  branching  woods,  meandered 
about  with  running  rills  of  silvery  streams,  where  cattle 
pastured  lowing,  and  birds  sang  on  the  trees.  Now, 
heap  upon  heap,  and  pile  upon  pile  of  the  ruins  of 
nature  deform  the  dreadful  landscape,  one  feature  being 
more  hideous  to  look  upon  than  the  other:  and  the 
whole  is  a  mass  of  blank  existence,  having  no  apparent 
object  but  to  daunt  and  terrify  the  hapless  wayfarer,  who 
with  his  faithful  camel,  slowly  and  mournfully  winds  his 
weary  way  through  the  scene  of  wasteful  destruction. 

In  the  sand,  the  pebbles  are  as  bright  and 
smooth  as  those  washed  by  the  sea-spray,  or  chafed  by  a 
running  brook. 

I  have  observed  minutely  the  system  of  living  amongst 
our  people,  and  really  believe  they  have  not  enough  to 
eat.  When  they  invite  me  to  supper,  and  give  me  a 
share  of  bazeen ,  I  always  require  another  supper  on  my 
return,  before  going  to  bed.  Besides,  I  always  make  a 
slight  repast  in  the  morning,  which  they  do  not.  Then  I 
eat  dates  and  a  piece  of  cake  during  the  day’s  riding, 
for  we  never  stop  during  the  day’s  march.  They  also 
munch  a  few  dates  themselves.  But,  altogether,  though 
I’m  a  moderate  eater,  I  believe  I  eat  every  day  twice, 
and  sometimes  thrice,  as  much  as  they  eat.  With  respect 
to  clothing,  I  wear  double  the  quantity  they  do,  and, 
nevertheless,  feel  cold  at  night.  I  may  say  with  truth, 
they  are  poorly  fed  and  badly  clothed.  It  is  this 
miserable  system  of  living  which  makes  them  such  lanky 
bare-boned  objects.  I  observe,  also,  they  feel  the  fatigue 
very  much,  as  much  as  I  myself,  though  unwell  with 
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drinking  the  water  and  serving  a  hard  apprenticeship  to 
Desert-travelling. 

I  believe  Europeans,  in  this  season  of  the  year,  would 
travel  these  Saharan  wilds  with  less  fatigue,  and  in  far 
superior  style.  I  now  walk  two  hours  first  thing  every 
morning.  Most  of  the  merchants  do  the  same.  Zalea 
said  to  me,  “  Yakob,  we  (pointing  to  three  or  four  of  his 
people)  are  the  only  true  men  here,  and  understand  affairs ; 
the  rest  are  all  good-for-nothing.”  Indeed,  the  Seenawa- 
nee  Arabs  are  generally  very  excellent  camel-drivers,  and 
know  the  routes  perfectly.  We  have  with  us  a  young 
Touarick,  who  never  covers  his  head  winter  or  summer. 
His  hair  grows  long,  unlike  other  Mohammedans,  who 
shave  the  head.  This  Targhee  tells  me  he  is  never  un¬ 
well.  We're  encamped  in  a  valley.  As  the  sun  sets,  the 
sky  is  encharged  with  clouds.  But  usually  the  wind 
goes  down  a  little  after  dark,  and  rises  an  hour  or  two  after 
day-break.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  month  of  winds,  so 
say  the  people.  * 

As  the  camel  moves  slowly,  but  surely4',  on  to  Ghat,  I 
still  revolve  in  mind  the  various  routes  of  the  interior. 
Fm  still  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever  to  determine  which 
route  I  shall  take,  and  have  only  Providence  for  my 
guide.  There  are  various  routes  before  me  : — 

1st. — To  go  to  Soudan,  via  Aheer,  and  return  with 
the  ghafalali  of  Ghadames,  with  which  I  proceed.  This 
is  easy  and  simple,  but  does  not  offer  much  variety. 

2nd. — To  proceed  to  Soudan,  via  Aheer,  as  in  the 
first,  and  return  via  Bornou  and  Fezzan.  This  offers 
both  variety  and  security. 

*  u  Slow  and  sure,’’  has  in  no  case  whatever  so  good  an  applica¬ 
tion  as  to  the  progress  of  the  camel’s  march. 
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3rd. — To  proceed  as  before  to  Soudan,  then  Bornou, 
then  Bar  four,  Kordofan,  Nubia,  and  Egypt.  This  is 
various,  new,  and  attended  with  danger,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  extent  of  danger. 

4th. — To  proceed  to  Soudan,  Kanou,  and  Noufee, 
and  then  descend  the  Niger  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
This  would  be  a  fine  journey,  and  perhaps  not  attended 
with  any  very  great  difficulties. 

5th. — To  proceed  to  Soudan,  as  above,  thence  along 
the  upper  banks  of  the  Niger  to  Timbuctoo,  and  return 
via  Mogador  in  Morocco,  This  I  believe  the  most 
perilous  of  all  the  routes. 

Any  of  these  routes,  however,  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful  to  commerce,  geography,  and  discovery.  Those 
who  take  the  route  of  descending  the  Niger  to  the  ocean, 
will  avoid  a  three  or  four  months’  journey  over  The 
Desert.  Noufee,  on  the  Niger,  is  only  fifteen  days  from 
Kanou,  and  seven  to  the  Atlantic. 

To-day  passed  several  tumuli  of  stones,  more  than  eight 
feet  high,  evidently  placed  to  direct  the  caravans  over  the 
trackless  portions  of  Sahara.  I  wonder  what  the  people 
of  Europe  will  say  when  I  tell  them,  that  The  Desert — 
pictured  in  such  frightful  colours  by  the  ancients,  as 
teeming  with  monsters  and  wild  beasts,  and  every  un¬ 
earthly  and  uncouth  thing  and  being,  not  forgetting  the 
dragons,  salamanders,  vampyres,  cockatrices,  and  fiery- 
flying  serpents,  and  as  such  believed  in  these  our  en¬ 
lightened  days — is  a  very  harmless  place,  its  menagerie 
being  reduced  to  a  few  small  crows,  and  now  and  then  a 
stray  butterfly,  and  a  few  common  house  and  cheese-and- 
bacon  and  fruit  flies!  these  poor  little  domestic  every¬ 
day  creatures  !  Nay,  there  is  not  found  here  the  wild 
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ox,  or  the  oudad,  or  the  antelope,  or  ostrich,  or  the  wild 
hoar,  or  any  other  animal  which  inhabit  and  mark  the 
Saharan  regions  near  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  country  so  devoid  of 
living  creatures  as  the  route  which  we  have  traversed 
these  last  twelve  days.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  now 
is  the  favourable  season  for  animals,  and  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  see  them  if  there  were  any  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  four  routes  to  Ghat,  the  next  to  us  on  the  west, 
is  the  shortest.  People  say  the  route  which  we  are  now 
travelling  is  only  frequented  in  this  season,  and  mostly 
by  large  caravans,  or  scarcely  ever  in  the  summer. 

%th. — Rose  at  day-break  and  started  at  sunrise:  as 
usual,  the  sky  overcast  and  in  an  hour  the  wind  got  up 
and  blew  a  strong  gale  awhile  from  the  south-east.  To¬ 
day  Sahara  looked  unusually  dark  and  drear;  night  as  a 
dread  pall  seemed  to  hang  on  the  day  and  all  visible 
things — all  life  and  animation  was  extinct  but  our  lone, 
solitary,  melancholy  caravan!  We  moved  on  in  deep 
and  weary  silence,  not  a  noise,  a  cry,  a  murmur,  the 
grumbling  of  the  camels  was  even  hushed.  Nothing 
broke  the  horrid  silence  of  The  Desert.  We  wound 
round  long-long  winding  valleys — 

“  Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
[We]  pass’d,  and  many  a  region  dolorous — ” 

“  Where  all  life  dies.” 

Most  of  the  stone  scattered  en  route  was  black  shingle, 
and  all  the  region  had  a  volcanic  look.  In  one  wady 
through  which  we  passed  were  found  several  stones 
rounded  into  (shall  I  call  them  X)  cannon-balls,  scat¬ 
tered  about,  and  some  were  of  prodigious  size.  They 
were  as  round  as  if  artificially  made.  There  were  also  a 
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great  many  halves,  or  half  balls.  Our  people  to  divert 
their  minds  from  the  gloom  hanging  around  them  dis¬ 
mounted  and  amused  themselves  with  these  cannon-balls 
of  nature.  Some  would  say  that  nature  furnishes  a  type 
of  every  thing  in  art.  Our  Touaricks  assured  us,  “  These 
balls  were  made  by  the  Jenoun,  who  on  occasion  of 
quarrels,  pelted  one  another  with  them.  A  traveller  was 
once  killed  with  some  of  these  balls  during  the  night, 
although  a  friend  of  the  Jenoun In  a  former  period,  I 
imagine  the  action  of  water  produced  these  specimens  of 
stony  rotundity,  for  they  were  embedded  in  a  deep  wady. 
On  leaving  this  valley,  I  had  also  something  else  to 
relieve  me  from  the  gloom  of  this  day’s  march.  On 
mounting  a  small  ridge  of  rock,  abrupt,  and  full  of  sharp 
stones,  I  was  pitched  off  in  a  summerset  style  from  the 
back  of  the  camel,  and  if  I  had  not  been  caught  in  my 
fall  by  a  slave  of  the  caravan,  I  should  have  fallen  once 
and  for  ever  in  this  world ;  as  it  was,  I  felt  stunned  and 
considerably  hurt.  This  was  my  first  and  last  fall  from 
the  camel.  I  learnt  caution  at  a  great  risk.  The  people 
all  crowded  round  to  assist  me,  terribly  frightened.  My 
thick  woollen  clothes  saved  my  bones.  I  could  not  help 
remarking  the  coincidence  of  being  saved  by  a  slave,  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  I  had  chiefly  undertaken  this 
perilous  journey.  In  general,  the  camel  goes  extremely 
steady,  it  is  only  in  mounting  and  descending  that  they 
become  unsteady,  unwieldy,  and  dangerous.  At  other 
times,  you  may  sleep,  eat  and  drink,  read  and  write,  on 
the  back  of  a  camel.  But  as  our  days  are  short  and 
nights  long,  we  require  no  sleep,  and  my  eyes  are  too 
bad  for  reading.  Our  people  call  camels  by  the  Arabic 
term  bdeer  the  male  camel  is  called  jemel  (J^), 
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and  the  female  nagah  (aSU).  As  the  she-camel  is  most 
valuable  for  the  sustenance  of  the  tribes,  the  Touaricks 
sometimes  call  the  whole  race  of  camels  nagah.  “  We,” 
say  they,  “  have  nothing  but  the  nagah  (she-camel),” 
thereby  meaning,  our  property  alone  consists  in  camels. 
But  the  nagah  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Mussulmans 
of  all  nations.  Mahomet  mounted  a  milk-white  nagah, 
when  he  ascended  to  paradise.  The  camels  have  all 
public  and  private  marks,  the  former  for  their  country, 
and  the  latter  for  their  owner,  and,  strange  enough,  the 
public  mark  of  the  Ghadames  camels  is  the  English 
broad  R.  So  when  a  camel  is  stolen,  a  man  claims  his 
camel  by  his  mark.  The  marking  is"  done  by  branding 
with  a  hot  iron. 

I  can't  help  observing  the  habits  of  the  camels,  for  our 
continued  marching  affords  us  ample  leisure.  When  these 
melancholy  creatures  can  find  no  other  occupation  en 
route ,  or  when  there  is  nothing  en  route ,  or  after  a  full 
belly,  they  set  to  work,  like  men,  and  bite  one  another. 
Often  one  of  the  camels  falls,  or  throws  its  load,  in  a 
regular  encounter.  The  Moors  and  Arabs  are  bad 
loaders  of  the  camels,  and  there  is  always  some  camel 
with  its  load  falling  off.  In  fact,  the  people  do  nothing 
neat  and  well.  Even  the  little  gear  required  for  these 
animals  is  continually  breaking  and  getting  out  of  order. 
People  look  to  the  immediate  hour  before  them  :  not 
excepting  even  the  necessary  articles  of  fodder  and 
water,  and  food  for  themselves,  of  which  they  often  neg¬ 
lect  to  take  a  sufficient  supply.  And  yet  if  anything 
could  teach  a  man  to  be  provident  it  is  The  Desert.  If 
this  Saharan  travelling  were  placed  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Europeans,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  secure. 
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Our  camels  are  nearly  all  coast-camels,  we  shall  soon 
have  to  speak  of  the  maharee.  The  Touarghee  uses 
quite  a  different  style  of  address  when  he  coaxes  along 
the  camels;  it  is  bolder  and  quicker  in  its  intonations, 
suited  to  the  language  of  the  Touaricks.  A  frequent 
address  of  encouragement  is,  “Boh,  boh  boh ,  bohha 
bohha The  Arabs  usually  command  the  movement  of 
the  camels  by  “  Tza and  when  they  are  to  stop,  by 
“Ush;”  and,  to  kneel  down,  it  is  a  prolonged  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  guttural  ^  or  Kh-h-h.  We  may  well 
suppose,  however,  that  the  camels  which  travel  this  route 
are  expert  linguists  in  the  Touarghee  and  Arabic. 

We  continued  all  day  till  the  last  dull  departing  solar 
ray  of  the  west  had  left  us.  A  long  dark,  dismal,  dreary 
day  it  has  been.  We  encamped  amidst  two  long  ranges 
of  Saharan  mountains  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind.  Our 
people  detest  the  wind,  they  prefer  burning  heat  to 
wind.  The  mountains  only  deserve  the  name  from  their 
frightfully  gloomy  aspect,  not  from  their  consistence  or 
magnitude,  for  in  reality  they  are  so  much  stony  and 
earthy  rubbish  shovelled  up  into  long  ridges.  There  is 
nothing  in  shape  or  consistence  of  granite.  I  picked  up 
several  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  but  none  of  them  pretty 
or  remarkable.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  no 
minerals  or  rare  stones  to  repay  the  researches  of  the 
geologist  in  these  regions  of  desolation.  Noticed  a 
quantity  of  soft  grey  stone,  as  also  of  slate  stone:  ob¬ 
served  some  lime-stone  gradually  acquiring  the  consist¬ 
ence  and  colour  of  fine  streaky  marble. 

9th . — Rose  as  the  day  broke,  and  started  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.  Continued  through  the  same  kind 
of  country,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  sand  here  and 
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there,  for  five  hours,  until  we  arrived  at  the  well  of 
Nijberten,  to  our  great  joy,  for  it  is  a  well  of  deli¬ 
ciously  sweet  water.  Around  the  well,  I  was  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  several  dark  bushes  scattered  upon 
the  small  sand-hills.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  tree 
now  gladdens  the  heart.  I  observe  again,  that  vegetation 
often  springs  out  of  the  sand  in  preference  to  the  hard 
or  even  softer  earth  in  The  Sahara.  A  little  sand,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  hard  earth,  and  oftener  solid  rock,  enables 
vegetation  to  spring  up,  when  the  mould  of  Sahara  pro¬ 
duces  nothing.  But  there  is  little  or  no  herbage  for 
camels.  Give  my  nagah  the  barley  which  I  provided  for 
my  own  use.  People  ridicule  the  choice  of  Rais  Mus- 
tapha  in  the  purchase  of  the  camel,  and  say  she  will 
never  carry  me  to  Soudan. 

Pm  now  writing  the  journal  of  yesterday.  I  can’t 
write  every  day.  Sometimes  several  days  elapse.  Often 
wonder  how  Denham  could  write  his  journal  every  day, 
as  he  asserts.  The  wind  is  high  and  is  scattering  sand 
in  every  direction.  Certainly  I  require  no  supply  of 
sand  when  turning  over  my  sheet  wet  with  the  ink. 

Before  we  get  to  the  water,  we  are  obliged  to  scoop 
out  the  sand  as  at  Mislah.  Many  pits  in  Sahara  are  in 
this  predicament.  But  we  are  infinitely  more  repaid  for 
our  pains,  for  we  find  most  refreshing  nectar-like  water, 
as  good  as  the  last  was  bad.  I  imagine  I  drank  off*  a 
full  gallon  at  once.  I  was  praying  night  and  day  for 
this  water,  and  was  obliged  to  go  from  tent  to  tent, 
begging  a  drop  of  the  water  which  was  left  of  Nather 
well,  until  all  the  skins  were  empty  of  that  water.  Some 
of  the  merchants  kept  a  little  in  a  small  skin  as  a  luxury. 
But  I  must  do  our  people  justice,  for  seeing  I  could  not 
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drink  the  Mislah  water,  they  gave  me  often  their  sweet 
water  and  themselves  drank  the  brackish.  I  must  add, 
I  see  no  striking  moral  difference  between  the  people  of 
this  Desert  caravan,  and  the  people  who  fill  an  English 
mail-coach  or  a  French  diligence.  Mankind  are  morally 
much  the  same  everywhere.  The  last  sixteen  centuries 
have  added  little  or  nothing  to  discovery  and  amendment 
in  morals,  however  orthodox  we  may  all  have  become. 
Our  Christendom  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  resisting 
the  worst  features  of  the  Mosaic  economy  as  engrafted 
by  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  on  the  Christian  system. 
The  commission  to  Moses,  “  to  extirpate  the  Canaanitish 
tribes,”  has  been  the  universal  war-cry  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church  to  burn  and  empale  heretics.  There 
are  still  many  divinity  professors  who  think  it  right 
to  kill  heretics  and  infidels.  The  society  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  still  eaten  up  by  the  most  rancorous 
bigotry,  and  morality  is  proportion  ably  at  a  low  ebb. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  our  present  Desert  hardships,  we 
are  an  easy  journeying  caravan ;  the  patience  of  no  one 
is  particularly  tried,  and  there  is  no  event  to  draw  out 
the  real  passions  of  the  soul.  We  are  now  five  days 
from  Ghat ;  to-morrow  being  the  Ayed  Kebir,  we  shall 
make  but  a  short  day.  Had  a  little  private  conversation 
with  a  Souf  Arab.  There  are  some  fifty  families  of  Jews 
in  Souf,  occupied  in  commerce.  Speaking  of  the  eternal 
quarrel  of  the  Shanbah  and  Souafah,  I  found  him  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Shanbah.  “  Fine  fellows  are  the 
Shanbah,  like  us  the  Souafah ;  one  Shanbah  would  kill 
five  Touaricks,”  he  exclaimed.  Souf  is  a  rich  country. 
This  Souf  Arab  has  thirty  fine  dughla  date-trees,  one  of 
finest  species.  Riches  are  estimated  by  the  number  of 
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date-trees.  He  has  two  brothers  now  returning  from 
Soudan,  bringing  slaves  and  elephants’  teeth  for  the 
markets  of  Algeria. 

The  notorious  Mohammed  Sagheer,  who  slaughtered 
thirty  Frenchmen  in  cold  blood  at  Biscara,  is  now  at 
Tozer,  in  Tunis.  This  flight  of  fugitives  will  continue  as 
long  as  France  is  in  North  Africa.  It  is  inevitable. 
When  a  political  refugee  is  quiet  his  person  should  be 
held  sacred ;  and  it  was  very  dastardly  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  demand  to  have  this  Arab  Sheikh  given 
up.  But  the  French  mind  is  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  what  is  a  political  asylum,  or  even  what  is  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.  Local  politics  still  stick  close  to  our 
ghafalah,  and  the  people  have  such  faith  in  my  power 
and  influence,  that  they  really  believe  I  could,  if  I  would, 
get  Ghadames  freed  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Porte. 
An  Arab  of  Derge  said,  “  If  you  return  from  Soudan, 
and  speak  to  .the  English  Consul  and  English  Sultan, 
you  will  then  serve  us  in  Derge  and  Ghadames,  but  if 
you  don’t  come  back  we  are  all  lost.”  The  British  Consul 
of  Tripoli  might,  indeed,  do  something  for  these  oppressed 
people,  and  save  the  Saharan  commerce  from  impending 
ruin.  I  quiet  the  people  by  telling  them,  (and  which  is 
the  fact,)  I  have  repeatedly  written  to  the  English  Consul 
of  Tripoli  about  their  affairs,  and  to  obtain  some  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  oppression  of  their  Government. 

The  bushes  springing  out  of  the  sand  are  but  a  couple 
of  feet  high,  and  their  dark  foliage  is  covered  with 
crystallized  salt.  They  are  a  stinted  species  of  acacia. 
Nijberten  is  the  first  Touarghee  name  en  route ,  and  now 
we  are  fairly  in  the  Ghat  territory.  On  our  right,  a 
day’s  journey  over  some  ranges  of  hills,  are  tents  and 
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flocks  and  inhabited  districts.  Passed  several  tumuli 
of  stones  raised  in  the  shape  of  graves.  To-daj  the 
stone  had  a  better  appearance,  a  good  deal  of  grey  and 
red  marble,  and  some  isolated  blocks  of  granite.  No 
birds,  insects,  or  animals.  Course  south. 

10th. — Strong  wind  all  day,  and  cold.  The  Ayed 
Kebir.  But  our  travellers  only  prayed  a  little  longer  in 
the  morning.  Travellers  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
religious  ceremonies  and  festivals.  ‘  This  feast  is  usually 
kept  up  three  days.  A  camel  knocked  up  to-day,  and 
unloaded  this  morning.  After  two  hours  and  half,  passed 
on  the  right  the  well  of  Tababothteen .  People  say  its 
water  is  still  sweeter  than  that  of  Nijberten.  Indeed, 
we  shall  find  the  Ghat  water  to  be  usually  sweet  and 
delicious.  Scenery  as  usual,  broken  in  valleys,  hills,  and 
high  ground.  Some  of  the  hills,  covered  partly  with 
sand,  looked  very  pretty  at  a  distance,  shrouded  as  if  in 
a  sheet  of  snow,  and  dazzling  in  the  sun-beams.  En¬ 
camped  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  knocked-up  camel 
difficult  to  be  got  on.  A  Divan  of  camel-drivers  was  held, 
and  the  question  discussed,  “  Whether  the  camel  should 
be  killed  V  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  doctored 
aud  left  to  graze  until  a  Targhee  was  sent  from  Ghat  for 
it.  A  most  piteous  sight  it  was  to  look  upon  the  poor 
camel,  prostrate  and  moaning,  as  if  pleading  the  excuse 
of  its  malady  for  not  moving  on.  I  could  not  stop  to 
look  at  the  wretched  animal.  Nevertheless,  I  returned 
again,  and  found  the  camel  tied  down,  with  its  mouth 
pulled  open,  and  its  jaws  lashed  back  with  cords,  to 
prevent  the  poor  creature  from  groaning  too  loud.  The 
hot  iron  was  being  applied  to  the  shoulder,  where  there 
were  some  festering  or  dislocation ;  meanwhile,  the 
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creature  groaned  in  dreadful  but  silent  agonies.  At 
length,  this  doctoring  finished,  it  was  left  to  graze;  but 
being  actually  nearly  burnt  to  death,  it  could  not  get  up, 
and  was  killed  during  the  night,  to  prevent  it  from  dying , 
in  order  that  our  orthodox  people  might  eat  the  flesh 
like  good  Mussulmans. 

Rais  Mustapha  amused  me  by  telling  how  that  the 
Arabs  watched  the  signs  of  immediate  death,  and  just 
stuck  the  camel  in  the  last  agony  of  dissolution,  in  order 
that  they  might  eat  the  flesh  with  an  orthodox  conscience. 
Camels  are  killed  differently  from  other  animals.  Sheep 
and  bullocks  and  fowls  have  their  throats  cut  from  side 
to  side,  with  “ hideous  gash,”  for  they  are  the  most  slash¬ 
ing  throat-cutters ;  camels,  on  the  contrary,  are  stuck  in 
the  throat  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the 
chest-bones.  Next  morning  (11 .th),  was  held  a  Divan  of 
the  whole  ghafalah  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  the 
slaughtered  camel,  for  the  owner  was  in  Ghadames.  Its 
worth  was  estimated  at  four  dollars.  I  purchased  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar’s  worth.  The  camel  was  young,  but  the  meat 
not  very  good.  Our  people  soon  devoured  the  meat. 

1 1th. — Rose  early,  but  did  not  start  till  near  noon,  to 
give  the  camels  more  rest.  Old  Sahara  looks  absolutely 
pretty  with  the  dark  shrubs  bespotting  and  besprinkling 
his  white  shining  sand-hills.  The  heavens  are  strewn 
with  soft  flaky  light  clouds  ;  the  blue  above  is  clear  and 
profound,  and  what  other  colours  there  are,  look  fresh  and 
fair.  Our  people  catch  the  lighter  and  more  exhilarating 
influence,  and  are  more  talkative  to-day.  Descending  to 
grosser  matters,  they  are  joking  about  how  much  of  the 
camel’s  meat  they  are  to  swallow  for  supper.  A  part  of 
the  ghafalah  left  us,  as  the  main  body  would  not  start 
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early,  thinking  to  arrive  a  couple  of  days  before  us  in 
Ghat.  I  loaded  and  wished  to  go  on  with  them,  des¬ 
pising  my  friend  Fletcher’s  advice.  They  insisted  I 
should  not  accompany  them,  but  come  on  with  the  larger 
body  of  people.  I  was  obliged  to  return,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  best.  This  was  a  short  day’s  march,  but 
wrote  no  journal.  The  advanced  party  excused  them¬ 
selves  for  not  letting  me  go  with  them,  by  saying,  “  We 
are  going  amongst  the  Touaricks  our  friends  for  a  few 
days,  and  you  will  arrive  first.”  I  mentioned  this  to  our 
party,  who  say,  “They’re  liars.  Are  you  so  foolish, 
Y akob,  as  to  believe  every  thing  a  Mussulman  tells 
you  1” 

12th. — Rose  and  started  with  the  earliest  rays  of  the 
Saharan  sun.  Scenery  as  usual ;  but  the  ranges  of 
Saharan  hills  assuming  a  more  battlemental  shape,  and 
darker,  blacker  colour.  Fast  approaching  the  inhabited 
districts  ;  saw  the  traces  of  a  route  to  Fezzan,  on  which 
the  foot-prints  of  sheep  were  visible.  Saw  some  in¬ 
habited  mountains  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  no 
peculiar  feelings  started  in  the  mind,  and  I  grow  weary 
of  the  journey.  A  dull  drear  and  long  day.  Overtook 
the  advanced  portion  of  our  ghafalah,  and  had  the 
laugh  at  them.  We  asked  them,  whether  they  had  seen 
their  good  friends  the  Touaricks  \  whether  they  had 
brought  us  fresh  eggs,  milk,  and  a  whole  sheep  1  We,  of 
course,  begging  our  portion  of  the  rich  spoil.  The 
people  now  told  me  to  place  my  tent  within  the  circle  of 
the  encampment,  as  we  were  getting  near  the  inhabited 
districts.  I  usually  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  centre  of  confusion  in  the  ghafalah,  and  found  it 
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more  quiet.  As  to  fear,  I  had  none,  and  slept  more 
soundly  in  the  open  Desert  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  I  had  travelled  before. 

13^A. — Rose  at  day-break,  and,  after  a  few  hours’ 
riding,  came  in  full  view  of  the  Touarick  camel-grazing 
country.  We  descended  into  a  beautiful  plain.  After 
such  Desert,  how  lovely  it  was !  the  plain  of  the  Paradise 
of  Sahara!  This  plain  afforded  many  a  taste  of  freshest 
herbage  for  the  camels,  almost  approaching  to  English 
grass.  They  cropped  it  with  rapacious  greediness.  Every 
person’s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  seeing  the  famished 
camels  devour  the  herbage.  We  stopped  half  an  hour  to 
let  them  graze.  Here  were  butterflies  in  quantities 
fluttering  about,  in  dress  of  silver  white,  and  gorgeous 
hues  of  rubies,  and  labouring  bettles  and  industrious 
ants  covering  the  small  turf-hills,  all  which  were  to  us 
“  signs  of  life,”  and  living  in  the  world.  We  had  already 
seen,  before  entering  the  fair  plain,  a  small  flight  of 
larks,  and  now  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  a  few  swallows 
skimming  this  “  flowery  mead,”  for  here  and  there  were 
pretty  blue  and  red  and  yellow  wild  flowers.  A  moment 
I  forgot  being  in  The  Desert.  The  abundance  of  the 
herbage  arises  from  there  having  recently  fallen  copious 
showers  of  rain — quite  unusual  in  this  thirsty  country. 
But  our  route  is  the  worst  and  most  desolate  of  all  the 
routes  from  Ghadames  to  Ghat.  The  other  parallel 
routes  always  afford  more  herbage,  besides  having  some 
inhabited  tracts,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
camels  feeding.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
people  at  the  well  of  Tadoghseen ,  which  we  shall  soon 
mention,  we  found  no  inhabitants  in  this  the  most 
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easterly  route.  Whilst  passing  through  the  plain  I 
espied  a  little  black  something  moving  about.  In  getting 
up  to  it,  to  my  astonishment  it  was  a  little  child  stark 
naked!  Our  people  were  as  much  amazed  as  myself.  I 
thought  within  myself,  if  this  be  the  way  in  which  the 
Touaricks  bring  up  their  children,  exposed  to  cold  and 
heat,  rain  and  wind,  in  such  terrible  plight  in  open 
desert !  no  wonder  then  they  can  bear  all  the  hardship 
of  The  Sahara,  as  we  a  spring-day  in  Europe,  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  an  European  to  contend  with  a  nature  like 
that  of  the  Touarick ;  we  can  never  expect  to  adopt 
their  habits  of  Saharan  travelling.  The  little  wretched 
urchin  had  been  left  by  some  of  the  shepherds,  for 
camels,  goats,  and  donkeys  were  feeding  about.  The 
child  was  very  merry,  but  not  old  enough  to  speak 
much.  Our  people  gave  the  boy  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
he  put  at  once  to  his  mouth,  and  grinned  “  a  thank  you/' 
From  the  plain  rises  a  huge  block  of  rock  in  the  shape  of 
a  sugar-loaf,  a  frequent  form  of  blocks  of  rock  in  this 
desert.  As  we  neared  the  well,  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  arrival  of  two  slaves,  one  of  which  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Sheikh  labour  from  Ghat,  to  tell  me,  “  I 
was  to  come  with  all  confidence  to  Ghat,  to  fear  nothing ; 
no  Touarghee  should  say  an  untoward  word  to  me.”  I 
augured  well  of  all  things  on  the  receipt  of  such  news. 
Our  people  were  as  pleased  as  myself  on  the  arrival  of 
Jabour’s  slave.  They  called  out  to  me  to  take  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  off  my  face,  to  let  the  messenger  see  “the 
face  of  a  Christian.” 

After  riding  further,  three  or  four  Touaricks  showed 
themselves.  I  saluted  them.  They  asked  our  people 
what  I  said,  and  did  not  seem  very  friendly.  I  began 
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to  have  suspicions  *.  The  advanced  portion  of  the  gha- 
falah  had  disposed  of  their  camels  and  baggage  before  I 
got  up  to  the  well.  Said  and  myself  went  up  amongst 
the  people  encamping,  but,  looking  on  my  left  about 
fifty  yards’  distant,  I  saw  a  group  of  people  and  a  quar¬ 
rel  going  on  between  our  people,  four  or  five  Touaricks, 
and  two  slaves.  Our  people  were  violently  pulling  a 
slave  one  way,  and  Ouweek,  a  Touarghee  chief,  tearing 
him  as  savagely  the  other  way.  At  length  the  slave, 
struggling  stoutly,  got  free,  and  went  further  off  to  a 
horse.  Ouweek  thought  the  slave  intended  to  mount 
the  horse  and  ride  off  to  Ghat ;  so  the  chief  followed  the 
slave  and  again  seized  hold  of  him,  and  unsheathing  his 
sword,  began  beating  him  with  its  sides.  The  Ghadarn- 
see  people  and  Arabs  again  interfered  and  rescued  the 
slave.  In  the  meanwhile  Haj  Mafoul  Zulea  passed  me, 
and  said,  “  Go  up,  go  up.”  I  replied,  “  Why  %  I  shall 
stop  here,  where  I  am.”  He  answered  something,  but, 
being  hard  of  hearing,  I  could  not  catch  what  he  said. 
I  determined  not  to  move.  Afterwards,  thinking  that 
Zulea  wished  me  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  quarrel,  I 
went  further  on  towards  Ghat.  I  imagined  the  slave 
had  been  overriding  his  master’s  horse,  and  was  being 
beaten  for  that.  After  staying  some  time  up  the  road, 
I  returned  to  my  camel,  tired  of  waiting,  and  sat  down, 
telling  Said  to  unpack.  But  it  seems  Said  had  heard 
something  which  I  had  not,  and  said,  “Hot  yet,  not 
yet.”  I  insisted  upon  his  unloading  the  camel,  and  took 
out  some  dates  and  biscuits,  and  lay  myself  down  to  eat 

*  These  were  evidently  Ouweek’s  spies.  They  certainly  did  not 
accost  me  in  that  frank  manner  as  the  Touaricks  had  been  wont  in 
Ghadames. 
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them.  The  scuffle  and  uproar  was  now  going  on  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  I  saw  the  sword  of  Ouweek 
flourishing  and  flashing  about.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
calm,  and  a  whole  circle  of  people  squatted  down  around 
Ouweek.  Meanwhile,  the  three  followers  of  the  Sheikh 
went  a  short  distance  off,  spread  their  heiks  upon  the 
ground  with  great  and  solemn  parade,  and  performed  the 
afternoon  prayer,  as  if  about  to  sanctify  some  impending 
act  of  their  Sheikh.  I  watched  them  anxiously.  When 
I  had  waited  half  an  hour  or  so,  several  of  our  people, 
with  Zulea,  returned,  and  not  a  little  surprised  me  by 
making  to  me  the  following  announcement : — “  Ouweek, 
the  Touarghee  Sheikh  of  this  district,  wants  to  kill  you, 
because  you  are  a  Christian  and  an  infidel.  He  has 
just  been  beating  one  of  the  slaves  for  going  to  meet 
you,  accompanying  the  messenger  of  Ghat.  He  wished 
you  to  come  up  to  him,  that  he  might  dispatch  you  at 
once.”  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  such  confidence  in  the 
Touaricks  of  Ghat,  and  had  been  so  confirmed  in  my 
confidence  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  from  Ghat, 
that  I  could  not  believe  this  speech  of  our  people,  and 
was  disposed  to  think  it  a  joke.  I  was  perfectly  cool, 
and  myself.  But  as  they  most  seriously  reiterated  this 
story,  and  let  out  a  hint,  or  I  gave  the  hint,  Fm  sure  I 
now  forget  in  the  confusion,  that  perhaps  the  business 
could  be  compromised  for  money,  I  said  to  the  spokes¬ 
man,  Zulea,  “  Oh !  for  God’s  sake,  go,  go ;  yes,  yes,  make 
a  bargain.”  I  noticed  poor  Said  at  the  time,  who  was 
staring  at  me  full  in  the  face,  to  see,  it  would  appear, 
how  I  was  affected  by  this  most  unexpected  incident. 
After  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  and  bargaining,  in  a 
true  mercantile  style,  it  was  finally  arranged.  Ouweek 
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first  fiercely  demanded  one  thousand  dollars!  Hereupon 
all  the  people  cried  out  that  I  had  no  money.  The 
g^asi-bandit,  nothing  receding,  “  Why,  the  Christian’s 
mattress  is  full  of  money,”  pointing  to  it  still  on  the 
camel,  for  he  was  very  near  me,  although  I  could  not 
distinguish  his  features.  The  Touaricks  who  had  come 
to  see  me  before  I  arrived  at  the  well,  observed,  “  He 
has  money  on  his  coat,  it  is  covered  with  money,” 
alluding  to  the  buttons.  All  our  people,  again,  swore 
solemnly  I  had  no  money  but  paper,  which  I  should 
change  on  my  arrival  at  Ghat.  The  bandit,  drawing  in 
his  horns,  “Well,  the  Christian  has  a  nagah.”  “No,” 
said  the  people,  “  the  camel  belongs  to  us ;  he  hires  it.” 
The  bandit,  giving  way,  “  Well,  the  Christian  has  a 
slave,  there  he  is,”  pointing  to  Said,  “  I  shall  have  the 
slave.”  “No,  no,”  cried  the  people,  “the  English  have 
no  slaves.  Said  is  a  free  slave.”  The  bandit,  now  fairly 
worsted,  full  of  rage,  exclaimed,  “  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me,  am  I  not  to  kill  this  infidel,  who  has 
dared  to  come  to  my  country  without  my  permission  *1” 
Hereat,  the  messenger  from  Ghat,  Jabours  slave,  of 
whom  the  bandit  was  afraid,  and  dared  not  lay  a  hand 
upon,  interposed,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  defiance,  said, 
“I  am  come  from  my  Sultan,  Jabour;  if  you  kill  the 
Christian,  you  must  kill  me  first.  The  order  of  my  Sul¬ 
tan  is,  No  man  is  to  say  a  word  to  the  Christian.”  Our 
people  now  took  courage  from  this  noble  conduct  of  the 
slave,  declaring,  “If  Yakob  is  beaten,  we  will  all  be 

*  “  Without  my  permission/’  or  literally  “  tearing  the  Litham 
from  my  face.’’  El-Litham — — is  the  bandage  which  all  the 

Touaricks  wear  around  the  face,  covering  every  part  of  it  except 
the  top  of  the  cheek-bones  and  the  eyes. 
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beat  first;  if  Yakob  is  to  be  killed,  we  will  be  killed  like¬ 
wise.”  Ouweek  now  saw  he  must  come  down  in  his  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  bargain  was  struck,  after  infinite  wrangling, 
for  a  houlee  and  a  jibbah,  of  the  value  of  four  dollars4' !” 
I  did  not,  therefore,  “sell  for  much,”  and  Christians  at  four 
dollars  per  head  in  The  Desert  must  be  considered  very 
cheap.  It  is  said  every  man  has  his  price;  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  fixing  my  price.  This  was  done  for  me, 
and  I  ratified  the  bargain.  I  made  a  present  of  a  turban 
to  the  brave  messenger,  whom  the  people  assured  me 
acted  a  most  noble  part.  It  is  strange  that  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  been  preserved  from  something  like  a 
catastrophe  by  the  interposition  of  a  slave.  Did  Provi¬ 
dence  intend  this  as  any  sign  of  approbation  of  my  anti¬ 
slavery  labours  %  We  were  all  uneasy.  Everybody  had 
to  supply  something,  and  it  was  hinted  that  I  ought  to 
send  them  supper.  Our  people  did  this,  and  would  not 
allow  me,  saying  that  I  lived  with  them,  and  had  no 
provisions  of  my  own.  I  was  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Souf  Arabs,  who  cowered  down  before  the  Toua- 
ricks,  and  belied  all  their  previous  pretensions  to  courage 
and  intrepidity.  Even  a  Seenawan  Arab  was  frightened 
at  my  coming  near  his  tent,  in  dread  of  another  quar¬ 
rel  or  attack  during  the  night.  All  our  people  more  or 
less  were  alarmed  and  agitated,  although  we  numbered  sixty 
in  the  presence  of  five  Touaricks!  I  thought  in  myself, 
What  arrant  cowards  you  are !  To  cover  their  cowardice 
they  pretended  the  Sheikh  had  hundreds  of  people  not 

SA> 

*  The  houlee,  is  the  same  as  the  heik,  and  the  jibbah,  txo-, 
•• *  * 

is  a  huge  frock  or  tobe,  with  short  sleeves,  and  coming  up  close 
round  the  neck. 
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far  off.  Zalea  and  Ms  Arabs  certainly  behaved  the  best. 
Zalea,  in  fact,  was  now  the  only  man  of  the  caravan. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  the  Ghadamsee  people  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  that  I  should  run  away  on  to  Ghat,  but 
he  would  not  sanction  such  pusillanimity.  I  confess, 
however,  when  the  people  described  to  me  the  character 
of  Ouweek,  I  myself  felt  considerable  alarm.  During 
the  succeeding  night,  I  slept  scarcely  a  wink.  I  made 
the  messenger  of  Jabour  sleep  close  by  my  mattress,  and 
unsheathing  Said’s  old  rusty  sword,  laid  it  beside  me, 
determining  “  to  die  game,”  or  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  an  Englishman  could 
not,  however  he  might  trust  the  good  faith  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  die  like  an  unresisting  coward.  Ouweek,  like  a  true 
politician,  feasted  the  messenger  dispatched  from  Ghat  to 
me,  nearly  all  night,  and  told  him  to  report  on  his  return 
to  Ghat : — “  The  Christian  wished  to  give  Ouweek  a 
handsome  present,  but  the  Ghadamsee  people,  who  are 
sorry  dogs,  would  not  let  the  Christian  act  from  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  his  heart.  So  Ouweek  quarrelled  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  caravan.”  The  Sheikh  and  his  followers  kept 
up  a  roasting  fire  all  night,  a  stone’s  throw  from  my 
encampment.  The  bandit  was  merry  at  the  expense  or 
the  alarms  of  me  and  our  people,  telling  my  messenger, 
“  These  Ghadamseeah  are  all  dogs,  but  the  Christian  is 
no  dog,  for  when  I  threatened  to  cut  his  throat,  he  sat 
down  quietly  and  ate  dates  and  biscuits.”  The  bandit 
gave  me  more  credit  than  I  can  take  to  myself,  for,  at 
the  time  of  munching  the  biscuits,  I  was  not  aware  of  his 
violent  attempt  at  levying  black-mail.  There  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  question  of  the  bad  character  of  this  Sheikh. 
He  has  murdered  several  people,  and,  not  long  ago, 
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killed  a  rich  Marabout,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
plundering  him  of  a  great  deal  of  property.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  no  pleasant  customer  for  a  Christian  to  meet  with  on 
the  highways  of  The  Sahara,  whom  he  would  decapitate 
with  less  scruple  of  conscience  than  a  Leadenhall  poul¬ 
terer  would  cut  off  a  goose's  head.  He  has  many  people, 
though  a  second-rate  chief,  and  is  allied  by  blood  to  the 
reigning  family  of  Shafou.  Though  a  little  insignificant 
man,  he  possesses  undaunted  courage,  and  has  signalized 
himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Shanbah.  He  walks 
lame  with  a  wound  he  has  received  in  battle.  He  is 
generally  dreaded  in  the  open  country,  except  by  the 
merchants  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  him,  to 
whom  he  behaves  as  a  very  jolly  fellow. 

14 th. — All  our  people  rose  early,  and  got  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  could  not  breathe  freely  until 
we  were  out  of  the  clutches  of  Ouweek.  Some  of  them, 
however,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Sheikh,  who 
received  them  very  graciously,  as  politely  as  any  Spanish 
bandit,  and  sent  this  message  to  me  “  Yakob,  go  in 
amen  (peace  or  security)  to  Ghat,  fear  nothing  from 
any  one,  for  you  are  under  my  protection."  Our  people 
encouraged  me  along.  The  Souf  Arab,  who  was  so 
cowardly,  said  : — “  Why  didn't  you  say,  4  Mahomet  is 
the  prophet  of  God,'  then  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
no  money."  I  called  him  a  fool,  and  asked  him  if  all 
the  people  didn't  pay  something  as  well  as  myself  %  This 
stopped  his  mouth.  Zalea  fully  agreed  with  me,  as  did 
all  our  people,  that  if  Ouweek  had  simply  asked  for  a 
present,  he  would  have  got  more  from  me.  I  certainly 
should  have  given  him  at  once  half  a  dozen  dollars  if  he 
had  shown  himself  friendly,  and  welcomed  me  to  his  dis- 
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trict  as  a  friendly  stranger.  It  appears  lie  refused 
money,  and  even  the  camel,  which  the  people  in  the 
imbroglio,  said  he  might,  if  he  choose,  take ;  he  took  the 
woollens,  because  he  knew  they  would  not  be  made  a 
question  of  restitution  by  the  Sheikhs  and  Sultan.  He 
was  clearly  entitled  to  receive  something  from  me,  by  the 
usage  of  ages,  commonly  called  “  safety-money,”  but  not 
to  demand  it  at  the  point  of  his  broad-sword.  This  was 
his  great  offence  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  friends  and  the 
authorities  of  Ghat. 

I  did  not  see  the  well,  but  the  water  of  Tadoghseen  is 
extremely  sweet  and  palatable.  I  should  have  paid  my 
homage  to  this  well,  as  I  had  done  to  all  the  sources  of 
water  in  The  Desert,  had  not  Ouweek  taken  up  his 
quarters  near  it,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  disturb  or 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  bandit  by  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  One  of  his  followers  came  to  see  me  off  in  the 
morning,  a  tall  attenuated  black  shape  of  a  man. 

We  are  now  fairly  in  “the  region  of  the  Genii,”  the 
land  of  mj^stery  and  disembodied  spirits;  and  the  whole 
country  is  intersected  and  bounded  on  every  side  with 
the  battlemental  ranges  of  black,  gloomy,  and  fantasti¬ 
cally-shaped  mountains,  distinguishing  the  country  of  the 
Ghat  Touaricks,  where  their  friends  and  confederates, 
the  Jenoun  or  Genii,  dwell  with  them  in  the  most  har¬ 
monious  friendship.  Here  our  people  say, 

“  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.” 

There  exists  a  compact  between  the  Genii  and  Toua¬ 
ricks  to  this  effect,  a  species  of  Magna  Charta,  and  not 
selling  themselves  to  the  Saharan  devils :  —  “  The 
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Touarick  fathers  solemnly  vowed,  alone  of  mortals, 
eternal  friendship  to  the  Genii,  they  would  never  molest 
them  in  the  various  palaces  which  they  (the  Genii)  had 
built  in  their  (the  Touarick)  country,  nor  use  any  means 
either  through  Mahomet,  or  the  Holy  Koran,  to  injure 
them  or  dislodge  them  from  the  black  turret-shaped  hills: 
and  for  this  devotion  on  their  part,  the  Genii  promised 
to  afford  them  (the  Touaricks)  protection  at  all  times 
against  their  enemies,  more  particularly  during  the  night, 
giving  them  vision  and  tact  to  surprise  their  enemy 
during  the  dread  hour  of  darkness.”  So  the  Touaricks 
are  reckoned  very  devils  at  night,  and  usually  attack 
their  enemy  at  this  time,  and  hack  him  to  pieces  with 
their  broadswords.  Poor  Major  Laing  was  surprised 
by  a  Touarghee  chief  in  this  way,  two  of  his  servants 
were  killed,  and  himself  wounded,  or  cut  and  hacked  in 
some  thirty  places.  The  air  of  the  region  of  Genii  and 
Touaricks  we  now  breathed,  but  found  it  as  free  as  that 
of  any  part  of  The  Sahara.  Our  people  did  not  think 
so,  and  they  pointed  out  to  me  with  a  shuddering  awe 
all  the  mysterious  objects.  First  and  foremost,  standing 
out  from  the  lower  and  more  modest  abodes  of  the 
Genii,  like  a  huge  castle,  such  as  the  Titans  might  have 
built  when  they  scaled  the  walls  of  heaven,  was  the 
Kesar  Genoun ,  y**5)  “  Palace  of  Demons,”  par 

excellence .  This  was  the  hall  of  council  where  the  Genii 

meet  from  thousands  of  miles  round,  and  debate  upon 
their  affairs  of  State.  It  is  also  the  Jema  or  Mosque, 
where  they  meet  on  a  Friday  to  pray  to  Allah,  for  they 
also  worship  Allah,  though  not  properly.  These  lower 
and  less  destructive  grades  of  Demonii  “believe  and 
tremble.”  This  is  also  the  mint  where  the  Genii  keep 
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their  bullion.  The  entire  caverns  of  this  monstrous 
block  of  rock  are  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds, 
and  all  precious  jewels  *.  A  more  mortal  and  sublunary 
mystery  was  now  pointed  out  to  me.  This  was  a  small 
block  of  rock  about  fifty  feet  high,  of  the  shape  of  the 


accompanying  drawing;  the  lower  or  under  part  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  being  so  exceedingly 
small  as  not  to  be  visible.  Here  was  the  dreadful  spot 
on  which  several  people  were  murdered,  and  amongst  the 
rest  a  wealthy  marabout,  but  a  saint  of  great  sanctity. 
The  murderer  (of  what  country  it  is  not  said),  was  so 
ashamed  and  horrified  at  his  own  deed  of  blood,  that 
when  he  had  committed  it  he  begged  the  Genii  to  cover 
up  their  bodies  from  his  sight,  for  he  had  not  courage  to 

*  On  these  words  of  Shakespear,  “  Kept  by  a  devil,”  (King 
Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  4,  and  Scene  3,)  Steevens  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  annotation  : — “  It  was  anciently  supposed,  and  is  still  a 
vulgar  superstition  of  the  East,  that  mines,  containing  precious 
metals,  were  guarded  by  evil  spirits.”  So  in  Certaine  Secrete  Won¬ 
ders  of  Nature,  by  Edward  Fenton,  1569,  “  There  appeare  at  this 
day  many  strange  visions  and  wicked  spirites  in  the  metal  mines  of 
the  Greate  Turke.  In  the  mine  at  Anneburg  was  a  metal  sprite 
which  killed  twelve  workmen  ;  the  same  causing  the  rest  to  forsake 
the  myne,  albeit  it  was  very  riche.” 
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bury  them.  The  Genii  listened  to  his  request,  detached 
this  piece  of  rock  from  their  great  palace,  where  it  has 
rested,  occasionally  rocking say  the  people,  to  this  day 
— a  memento  against  murder  and  crime  !  For  this 
service  the  murderer  begged  the  Genii  to  accept  of 
some  of  the  spoil,  but  they  refused  to  accept  of  gold 
tainted  with  blood;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  avenging 
spirits  of  justice  pelted  him  with  pieces  of  rock  till  he 
died.  He  was  fairly  stoned  to  death,  and  his  bruised 
and  broken  carcase  was  left  unburied,  a  horror  to  all 
passers-by !  We  see  the  Genii  are  a  moral  people,  and 
in  general  the  Mussulmans  of  The  Sahara  speak  of  them 
as  a  good  sort  of  folks,  not  unlike  Puck  and  his  merry 


*  There  is  an  extraordinary  co-resemblance  between  this  Saharan 
rocking ,  or  logging,  stone,  and  that  of  our  own  in  Cornwall,  much 
noted  and  visited  by  all  classes  of  travellers.  Among  the  truly 
romantic  coast-scenery  of  Cornwall,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
county,  are  the  celebrated  Logan,  or  rocking -stone,  and  the  lofty 
granite  rocks  called  Tiergh  Castle.  Here  is  a  reef  of  rocks  jutting 
into  the  sea,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  a  large  single  mass 
of  stone,  weighing  about  sixty  tons,  resting  on  a  sort  of  pivot,  so 
near  the  centre  that  the  whole  block  may  he  easily  made  to  oscillate 
or  log,  to  and  fro.  This  logging  stone  has  created  astonishment 
amongst  the  illiterate,  and  given  rise  to  many  fabulous  stories ; 
whilst  others  have  imagined  it  was  placed  here  by  the  Druids,  to 
overawe  and  terrify  the  vulgar. 

Geologists,  however,  says  Dr.  Paris,  readily  discover,  that  the  only 
chisel  ever  employed  has  been  the  tooth  of  time — the  only  artists 
engaged,  the  elements.  Some  years  ago,  the  upper,  or  logging-stone, 
was  thrown  from  its  equilibrium  by  the  bodily  exertions  of  some 
sailors  ;  hut  a  general  cry  of  indignation  having  been  raised  against 
this  wanton  act,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  reinstated  in  nearly  its 
original  position  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief,  who,  while 
thus  making  honourable  amends  for  their  former  folly,  evinced  great 
ingenuity  and  skilfulness. — Fisher  s  Views  in  Devonshire  and  Corn¬ 
wall. 
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crew,  only  playing  occasionally  mischievous  pranks  upon 
silly  inconsiderate  mortals. 

Beyond  the  Kesar  Jenoun  stretches  away  north  and 
south  the  long  range  of  black  basaltic  mountains,  called 
by  our  people  Wareerat,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  this  be  the 
Touarick  name.  This  ridge  forms  the  boundaries  of  the 
Tibboo  and  Touarick  country,  for  it  stretches  as  far  or 
farther  south  than  the  Tibboos,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
days’  journey.  From  the  town  of  Ghat  to  the  base  of 
this  range  is  half  a  day,  eastward,  although  the  range 
looks,  by  the  ordinary  delusion  of  Desert  optics,  to  be 
close  upon  the  town. 
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